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Ovr friends, we are sure, will regret the cause which has robbed our pages 
this month of the continuation of the interesting Letters by the English 
Opium Eater. Their re-appearance, 1u our next Number, will, we trust, 
afiord the most welcome bulletin that can be given of his recovery. The 
‘yllowing note from him has just been received : 


To the Editor of the London Maguzine. 


Dear Str,—I send you as much of my fourth letter as I have been able 
to write: that it is not completed, you must impute to no neglect of mine, 
hut to an inflammatory complaint attended with pain, which for the last ten 

or twelve days has rendered all attempt to compose very laborious to me, 

and atlength fruitless. It is due to yourself, who have attached so much 

: more weight to these letters than J fear they can deserve, to let you know 
that this temporary interruption of the series is caused by no want of exer 

tion on my part up to the latest time at which it could have been available pr 

- 
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for the present number. For your readers in general, I suspect, that they : 

will rejoice to find that you have “ lightened ships” for one month by dis- | 

charging some of your heaviest lading. / 
March 27. Very faithfully your’s, ti / 
es Oe H 





Time and space will not allow Lion’s Head to enter at large upon the 
subject of Doctor B.’s Letter ; but he will submit the following considera 
tions, for their novelty, “ to the serious attention of parents” and poets. 


‘ 


Another objection, Sir, I have to make to our Juvenile Literature, is, that in its 
youthful poems the rhyme is not strictly attended to. Rhymes are to children the very 

















sigms of poetry ; they read them with emphasis, and remember them tenaciously ; and, f 
therefore, it is of the first importance, that they should chime correctly, in order that i 
the infant tongue may not acquire a bad and vicious pronunciation. And in this parti- ae 
cular 1 know of no juvenile author so faulty as the Rev. Dr. Watts; who, although a ‘ne 
very good and pious man in other respects, was a very bad rhymer, and is not, there- M 
lore, as Dr. Johnson says of him in his Life, ‘ one of the few poets with whom youth . ih 
and ignorance may be safely pleased,’ The Doctor too truly objects, elsewhere, * that his : 
: rhymes are not always sufficiently correspondent.’ Thus, in his Divine and Moral 1 
Songs for Children you meet continually with such flagrant cxamples as these :— a 
* 4 4 
How skilfully she builds each cell, ; t . 
How neat she spreads the wax, ii 
fe And labours hard to store it well . 
Py With the sweet food she makes. nt 
° ° ‘ . . . . nie | 
Or * maks,’ which is a Scottish pronunciation, and even to the offspring of that coun. oe 
try would make no rhyme with the antecedent word, which they would call * wow,’ '- 
; ' : | 
God quickly sent two raging bears . Y 
To stop their wicked breath, Ba) 
7 . . ° 4 - 7 
That tore them limb from limb, with écars, i 
sind blood, and groans, to death. Man 
_ To tear them with tears (tares) is tautology, and to readvit tears (tecrs) would require i 
it to be raging, or foaming, beers. vt kt 
_4 might, Sir, trouble you with innumerable ‘other instances, but the present are suffi- A ade 
cient to show the evil consequences that must result from such errors to the juvenile ig 
mund, which, till it begins to reason, attaches so much importance to rhyme. ain 
bP | 
We thank our Dublin Correspondent for his kind offer ; but we fear we 44° 1 
cali scarcely advise him to carry his project into execution. a ae 
ee 7 ' 
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The Lion’s Head. 


TO ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


By the Author of “ The River Derwent.” 


1.—l. 
Minstret of other days! if stranger’s hand 

May to thy name attune a votive lay, 

Thee, worthy as thou art of crown of bay, 
And all the wealth Parnassian fields command, 
Fain would I hail! For thou, as with a wand 

Of magic, hast call’d up, in proud array, 

Scenes which had passed confusedly away 
To the dim confines of tradition’s land ! 


1.—2. 


Thee, on whose mind imaginative powers 
Have shed the blessing and the pomp of song, 
Long may Joy keep in her elysian bowers, 
Aud Fancy lead in her immortal throng ! 
May spirits lap thee in Castalia’s tide, 
And give thee wings, upon the winds to ride,— 


I1.—l. 

That from the halls which in the heavens arise, 
Where day-light ever smiles on happy Time, 
rom the bright meads of the ethereal clime, 

Hereafter thou may’st win the glorious prize 

Which shall thy name and verse immortalize,— 


That gift which shall reward thy gorgeous rhyme— 


Thy fabled strains—and genius sublime, 
And lift thee to thy mansion in the skies! 


11.— 2. 
Proceed, sweet minstrel! Charm us yet awhile 


With grateful tales, from Cumbrian legends cull'd, 


Aud from thy country’s annals. Thee the smile 
Of Britain welcomes, in seclusion lull’d 

Amid the worthies of those distant years, 

To whom thy page a welcome tribute rears. 


111.—l. 

The mighty bard of Albion’s glens and hills, 
(He who hath conjured up, as in a dream, 
Visions which floated on oblivion’s stream, 

And taught the feelings which the Muse instils ; 

Whether she lingers by the modest rills, 

Or lists the trumpet and the eagle’s scream 


On fields of war:) not more hath felt the ¢leam— 


The warmth—the fire which thy conception fills. 


111.2. 
Bard, thou, of other days—beloved in these ! 


rhough thine own valleys vibrate with thy name ; 


Let not a distant sound of praise displease, 
From one who envies thee the wreath of Fame. 

Banta 

Receive my thanks, and proud my verse shall be 


"hus to acknowledge thy sweet minstrelsy. 
Decembd: r, 1822, 
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DEATH OF A GERMAN GREAT MAN. 


Was Herder a great man? I pro- 
test, I cannot say. He is called the 
German Plato. I will not be so sati- 
rical as Mr. Coleridge, who, being 
told by the pastor of Ratzeburg, that 
Klopstock was the German Milton, 
said to himself, “* Yes,—a very Ger- 
man Milton.” The truth is, Plato 
himself is but an idea to most men ; 
nay, even to most scholars; nay, 
even to most Platonic scholars.* 
Still, for that very reason, the word 
“ Plato” has a grandeur to the 
mind—which better acquaintance, if 
it did not impair, would tend at least 
to humanise and to make less sera- 
phic. As it is, with the advantage, 
on Plato’s side, of this idcea/ existence, 


and the disadvantage on Herder’s of 


a language so anti-Grecian as the 
German in every thing except its ex- 
tent, the contest is too unequal. 
Making allowances for this, how- 
ever, I still find it difficult to form 
any judgment of an author so 
“ many-sided” (to borrow a German 
€xpression)—-so poly-morphous as 
Herder: there is the same sort of 
difficulty in making an estimate of 


his merits, as there would be to a. 


political economist in appraising the 
strength and weakness of an empire 
like the Chinese, or like the Roman 
under Trajan: to be just, it must be 
a representative estimate—and there- 
lore abstracted from works, not only 


many but also various, and far asun- 
der in purpose and tendency. Upon 
the whole, the best notion I can give 
of Herder to the English reader, is 
to say that he is the German Cole- 
ridge ; having the same all-grasping 
erudition, the same spirit of univer- 
sal research, the same occasional 
superficiality and imaccuracy, the 
same indeterminateness of object, the 
same obscure and fanciful mysticism 
(schwiirmercy), the same plethoric 
fulness of thought, the same fine 
sense of the beautiful - and (1 think) 
the same incapacity for dealing with 
simple and austere grandeur. I must 
add, however, that in fineness and 
compass of understanding, our Eng- 
lish philosopher appears to me to 
have greatly the advantage. In 
another point they agree,—both are 
men of infinite title pages. I have 
heard Mr. Coleridge acknowledge 
that his title pages alone (titles, that 
is, of works meditated but unexe- 
cuted) would fill a large volume: 
and, it is clear that, if Herder’s 
power had been commensurate with 
his will, all other authors must have 
been put down: many gencrations 
would have been unable to read to 
the end of his works. The weakest 


point about Herder that I know of 


was his admiration of Ossian- a 
weakness from which, I should think, 
Mr. Coleridge must have been pre- 





* As, for example, to our English translators, who make the Attic bee talk like an old 


drone both as to sense and expression. 


Sce, too, for a specimen of what Plato does not 


mean, the ** Geist der Speculativen Philosophie,” by a tedious man—one Tiedemann. 
Arait, 1823. eC 
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served,* if by nothing else, by his 
much more accurate acquaintance 
with the face and appearances, fixed 
and changing, of external nature. 

I have been lately much interested 
bya life of Herder, edited by Professor 
J. G. Miiller, but fortunately written 
(or chiefly so) by a person far more 
competent to speak of him with love 
and knowledge: viz. Maria Caro- 
line, the widow of Herder. Herder 
had the unspeakable blessing in this 
world of an angelic wife, whose com- 
pany was his consolation under a 
good deal of worldly distress from 
secret malice and open hostility. She 
was admirably fitted to be the wife 
of a philosopher ; for, whilst her ex- 
cellent sense and her innocent heart 
enabled her to sympathise fully with 
the general spirit of Herder’s la- 
bours, she never appears for a mo- 
ment to have forgotten her feminine 
character, but declines all attempt to 
judge of abstruse questions In phi- 
losophy—whatever weight of po- 


lemic interest may belong to them in - 


a life of Herder. Her work is very 
unpretending, and, perhaps, may not 
have been designed for the public: 
for it was not published until more 
than ten years after her death. The 
title ef the book is Hrinnerungen aus 
dem Leken Joh. Gollfrieds von Her- 
der (Recollections from the Life of 
J. G. Herder), 2 vols. Tiibingen, 
1820. 

It appears that Herder rose from 
the very humblest rank; and, of 
necessity, therefore,;in his youth, 
but afterwards from inclination, led 
a lite of most exemplary temperance : 
this is not denied by those who have 
attacked him. Ile was never once 
intoxicated in his whole life: a fact 
of very equivocal construction! his 
nerves would not allow him to drink 
tea; and, of coffee, though very a- 
greeable to him, he allowed himself 
but little. All this temperance, how- 
ever, led to nothing: for he died 
when he was but four months ad- 
vanced in his sixtieth year. Surely, 
if he had been a drunkard or an 
opium-eater, he might have con- 
trived to weather the point of sixty 
years. In fact, opium would, per- 
haps, have been of service to him. 


For all his sufferings were (do. 
rived from a most exquisite and 
morbid delicacy of nervous tem- 
perament: and of this it was that he 
died. With more judicious medical 
advice, he might have been alive 
at this hour. His nervous system 
had the sensitive delicacy of Cow- 
pers and of Rousseau’s, but with 
some peculiarities that belong (in 
my judgment) exclusively to Ger- 
man temperaments. I cannot explain 
myself fully on this occasion: but, 
in general, I will say, that from 
much observation of the German 
literature, I perceive a_ voluptu- 
ousness—-an animal glow—almost 
a sensuality in the very intel- 
lectual sensibilities of the German, 
such as I find in the people of no 
other nation. The French, it wil! 
be said, are sensual. Yes: sensual 
enough. But theirs is a_factiti- 
ous sensuality : a sensual direction is 
given to their sensibilities by the 
tone of a vicious literature—and a 
tone of public and domestic life cer- 
tainly not virtuous. The fault how- 
ever in the French is the want of 
depth and simplicity in their feelings. 
But, in Germany, the life and habits 
of the people are generally innocent 
and simple. Sensuality is no where 
less tolerated: intellectual pleasures 
no where more valued. Yet, in the 
most intellectual of their feclings, 
there is still a taint of luxury and 
animal fervour. Let me give one il- 
lustration :--in the Paradise Lost, that 
man must have an impure mind who 
finds the least descent into sensuality 
in any parts which relate to our first 
parents in Eden: in no part of his 
divine works does the purity of Mil- 
ton’s mind shine forth more bright 
and unsullied: but there is one in- 
firm passage ; viz. where Raphael is 
made to blush on Adam’s question- 
ing him about the loves of the hea- 
venly host. The question, in fact, 
was highly improper, as implying an 
irregular and unhallowed curiosity 
not incident to a paradisiacal state. 
But to make the archangel blush, 
is to load him with a sin-born shame 
from which even Adam was free. 
Now this passage, this single infirm 
thought of Milton’s, is entirely to 





* There is, indeed, a metrical version of Niny—what? ‘ Ninithoma,” or Niny- 
something in Mr. Coleridge's earliest volume of Poems: but that was a very juvenile 


performance. " 
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the taste of Germany; and Klop- 
stock even, who is supposed to sup- 
port the Hebraic—sublime—and un- 
sensualizing nature against the more 
Grecian—voluptuous —and_ beautiful 
nature of Wieland, &c. yet indulges 
in this sensualism to excess. 

But, to return to Herder: his letters 
to his wife and children (of which 
many are given in this work) are de- 
lightful; especially those to the for- 
mer, as they show the infinite—the im- 
measurable depth of affection which 
united them. Seldom, indeed, on 
this earth can there have been a fire- 
side more hallowed by love and pure 


domestic affections than that of 


Herder. He wanted only freedom 
from the cares which oppressed 
him, and perhaps a little well-boiled 
opium, combined with a good deal 
of lemonade or orangeade (of which, 
as of all fruits, Herder’s elegance of 
taste made him exceedingly fond), to 
have been the happiest man in Ger- 
many. With an angel of a wife, 
with the love and sympathy of all 
Germany, and with a medicine for 
his nerves,—what more could the 
heart of man desire? Yet not having 
the last, the others were flung away 
upon him; and, in his latter years, 
he panted after the invisible world, 
merely because the visible (as he 
often declared) ceased to stimulate 
him. That worst and most widely- 
spread of all diseases, weariness of 
daily life—inirritability of the nerves 
to the common stimulants which life 
supplies, seized upon him to his very 
heart's core: he was sick of the 
endless revolution upon his eyes of 
the same dull unimpassioned spec- 
tacle: tadet me harum quotidianarum 
Jormarum, was the spirit of his cease- 
less outcry. He fought with this 
soul-consuming evil, he wrestled 
with it as a maniac. Change of 
scene was suggested; undoubtedly 
one of the best nervous medicines. 
Change of scene he tried: he left 
his home at Weimar, and went to 
Dresden. There one would think 
the magnificent library was alone 
sufficient to stir the nerves even of a 
paralytic. And so it proved. Herder 
grew much better: the library, the 
picture gallery, the cathedral service, 
all tended to regenerate him: he re- 
ceived the most flattering attentions : 
the Elector of that da (1803) ex- 
Pressed a wish to see him. Herder 
went, and was honoured with a pri- 


vate interview; in the course of 


which, the Elector, who was a prince 
of great talents and information, 
paid him a very high and just com- 
pliment. © The impression which 
the noble-minded prince made upon 
Herder,” says Mrs. Herder, ** was 
deep and memorable. On his part, 
the Elector was highly pleased with 
Herder, as we have learned from the 
best authority ; and is represented as 
having afterwards consulted a minis- 
ter on the possibility of drawing him 
into his service.” From Dresden 
Herder returned home in high spi- 
rits, but soon began to droop again. 
His last illness and death soon fol- 
lowed ; which I shall translate from 
the beautiful narrative of Mrs. Her- 
der. 

“ Full of gratitude, and with many 
delightful remembrances, did Herder 
leave Dresden. The three last weeks 
of his residence in that city were 
the last sun-gleam that illumined his 
life. He purposed for the future to 
spend a few weeks there every now 
and then, in order to make use of the 
superb library. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember he arrived at home happy 
and in high spirits. He found our 
William with us, and gave him such 
consolation as he could upon the 
loss of his Amelia. William had 
come, as if sent from heaven, to our 
support in the months of affliction 
which succeeded, and to tend the 
sick-bed of his father with Godfrey, 
Emilius, and Louisa. Herder was 
full of plans of intense labour for the 
approaching winter, such as the con- 
solidation of the secondary schools ; 
the third part of the spirit of the 
Hebrew poetry ; and the letters from 
Persepolis; of all which, however, 
it was the will of God that nothing 
was ever to be accomplished. Some- 
times, even up to the last weeks of 
his life, he confessed to me a strange 
misgiving, seated in the very depths 
of his heart—that he should soon be 
summoned away from Weimar.—On 
the last day of September he held an 
examination for orders, and in a tone 
of extraordinary elevation of mind, 
as all who were present afterwards 
declared. The subject was— Upon the 
Heavenly Hierarchies. The tenth No. 
of the Adrastea (a periodical work 
conducted by Herder) was almost 
arranged and written, in the former 
half, when the first attack of indis- 
position seized him (on the 17th or 
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isth of October). He soon recover- 
ed, and did not keep his bed. At 
favourable opportunities he continued 
to labour upon the Adrastea up to 
that impressive passage with which 
that urfimber concludes. 

~ This passage speaks of the North- 
ern myth ogy as given in the Edda, 
andcloses with alew verses describing 
the awe-stricken state of a human 
spirit on its first entrance into the 
presence of God. Mrs. Herder, 
whose tenderness makes her super- 
stitious, sees in this, as in other in- 
cidents ot this period, onuuous signs 
of Herder’s approaching death.) 

‘ Something it was his intention to 
have added, and so the sheet lay 
open on his writing-table. Our dear 
Godtrey saw that prophetic leaf daily, 
which was constantly drawing nearer 
to its fulfilment, with an anxious 
and foreboding heart, as he after- 
wards told me. Two months long 
did the conflict last between his 
powerful nature and his debilitated 
and shattered nerves. All his old 
complaints were re-awakened. If 
the physicians prescribed remedies 
for them, then it irritated his nerves ; 
and so vice versa. At length a total 
atony of all the vital functions came 
on, Which was susceptible of no re- 
lief from medicine. And thus he 
witnessed all his powers sinking, in 
the fulness of his consciousness, in 
pertect possession ot his intellectual 
faculties, and in daily hopes of a- 
mendment. Except Godtrey, (for 
whose attendance he yearned with 
inexpressible anxiety,) and our own 
family circle, he would see nobody,— 
at least, not with pleasure. ‘To read, or 
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to hear another read, was his dearest 
consolation. Among the books which 
were at that time read aloud at his 
request, I still remember these which 
tollow:—QOssian, Lipsius De Con. 
stantia, Thorild’s Maximum (but 
this was soon laid aside, because it 
atiected him too much), G. Miiller’s 
Remains, and the Bible, especially 
the Prophets. These we exchanged 
by turns for other works of a more 
amusing class that would less ativet 
his head; but we never advanced 
far in any, being soon obliged to lay 
them by: reading, we found, must 
not be persevered in for any length 
of time; so we varied it with talk- 
ing and with silence. Even the 
harpsichord, for which he longed so 
often, affected him too powerfully; 
and we were soon obliged to inter- 
rupt the performance.—Often, in 
the first weeks of his illness, often 
did he say: § Oh! if some original, 
some grand, some spiritual idea 
would but come to me from what- 
soever quarter, would but possess 
and penetrate my soul, I should be 
well ina moment.’ Yet this feeling 
was unsteady and often fluctuated. 
When his sleepless and agitated 
nights continued, he said, ‘ My 
complaint is quite incomprehensible 
to me; my mind is well, and uo- 
thing but my body sick: could I but 
quit my bed, oh! what labours | 
would go through!’ Certainly he 
would most gladly have lived, i 
but for a short time longer, for the 
sake of executing many designs ; at 
any rate, to give utterance once 
again fully and finally to the thoug|its 
which lay nearest to his heart.” 





* This is more fully expressed by Mrs. Herder upon another occasion, viz. at p- 
219, vol. ii. in the course of the interesting account she gives of Herder’s gigantic p!ans 
and sketches :—** A few only of his later works were written not altogether from any 
strong impulse of his own nature, but chicfly with a view.to the benefit of others. 
Hence, alas! more important labours went uufinished—labours that lay near to his in- 
most heart. In the last day of his life he said to our Godfrey, ** He wished he might 
be permitted to write but two Numbers more of the Adrastea: those two should be hits 
last and consummate labour ; in them he would deliver his entire Confession of Faith, 
seeing that many subjects now appeared to him in a far different light.”” He complained 


that ** He had accon plished so little in his life ;” said ** that men pitched the 
tone of their investigations too high and too artificial, when yet human nature lay broac 


} 


and open before our eyes—like an unrolled manuscript: nothing was required of us but 
that we should read ; instead of which, we fancy and devise all sorts of difficulties.” 

It may be judged, from all this, how straitened in point of time Herder must have 
found himself: so delusive is the impression which Mr. Coleridge has sought to convey, 
in his Biographia Literaria, that Herder had found his various duties, as a mat 0! 
business, reconcileable with his higher dutics as an intellectual being, working for his own 
age and posterity! Indeed, of no man who ever lived, is this more emphatically untrue: 
but of a hundred similar com plaints, in the same passionate style, I select two by way 


of correcting the misrepresentation of Mr, Coleridge. 1. At p- 214, Mrs. Herder says 
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This feeling he confessed to the phy- 
sician, Dr. Stark, and to Godfrey. 
Often did he fling his arms about 
dear Godfrey’s neck, and _ said, 


«Oh! friend, oh! most beloved 
friend, deliver me—even yet save 


me, if it be possible.” Ah! heavens! 
what a spectacle of anguish for us 
all! Our hopes, though continually 
weaker, did not wholly decline, up 
to the last day: not until, after < 
mighty struggle of pain in his breast, 
he fell into his final slumber on Sun- 
day morning, December 18. The 
whole day through he slept in pro- 
found tranquillity ; nor in this world 
ever woke again; but at half past 
eleven at night, gently and without 
a groan, slumbered away into the 
arms of God. Oh! tears and an- 
guish that could never waken him 
again! him that was the only one 
for whom we lived—our guardian- 
angel that lived for us. Oh! coun- 
sels of the unfathomable God !—But 
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thou, heavenly Father, wilt take 
away the veil from my eyes: all will 
be revealed; and, perhaps, in no 
long * period of time!” 

Having expressed my inability to 
adjust the balance of Herder’s claims, 
even to my own satisfaction, it will 
gratify the reader to see this defici- 
ency supplied by one of the most 
original men of any age—John Paul 
Richter, the Rousseau and the Sterne 
of Germany ; whose opportunities for 
judging of Herder were great be- 
yond those of any other contempo- 
rary, with talents equal to the task. 
Herder was in the habit of holding 
weekly conversaziones to save his own 
ume from unprofitable interruptions : 
but John Paul was so select a fa- 
vourite, that, on his visits to Weimar, 
he seldom attended the public nights, 
being a privileged guest in the family 
circle at all times, and when others 
were excluded. “ Of this dear 
friend,” says Mrs. Herder, ‘ I must 





** How often would he ejaculate—‘ Ah that I had but time—time—time!’ His 
heart was ready to break at the thought of how much that he wished to communicate 


” 


2. (p. 224) ** Many a time in company, 


must be sealed up with himself in the grave. 
when the conversation happened to turn upen confinement in a fortress, he would say 
pleasantly, but at the same time earnestly—* For my part, I envy the man who is 
thrown into a dungeon, provided he has a good conscience, and knows how to employ his 
time. ‘To me no greater service could be rendered, than just to shut me up for some 
years in a fortress, with permission to pursue my labours and to procure the books I 
might want. Oh! never was poorsoul more wearied out than IL am with this hurry of 
business amongst crowds.’ ’’ If, therefore, Herder contrived to do a great deal of business 
in the common sense of the word, combined with a great deal of intellectual work, he did 
it only by sacrificing just that proportion of the latter: to do that which any stout man 
might have been hired to do far better for a guinea a day, he left undone that which 
only intellectual men, sometimes only himself, could have done. Mr. Coleridge’s ob- 
ject could not have been to show us that by a sacrifice to that extent a man might gain 
time for ordinary business: that had never been doubted. His thesis was, that the per- 
formance of this ordinary business might be so managed as not only to subtract nothing 
from the higher employments, but even greatly to assist them: and Herder’s case was 
alleged asa proof and an illustration; with what countenance from Herder himself we 
here see. 

How immense were Herder’s plans, may be judged by the reader, when he is in- 
formed that the following are but a slight fraction of his entire scheme of outlines : 

1. Spanish Literature....cccccccccescccccccsceseccscscees 

2. Hebrew ; the elder, and the latter Jewish Litera- 

B, Totlam diene. cccccresecveccsoscccotoccscescocccee cece 

4. Grecian Mythology to be delivered and interpreted. 

5. Natural Philosophy to be studied for some years: this plan was much ripened and 
extended on occasion of the discovery of galvanism—of his personal acquaintance with 
Werner, who explained to him in conversation his system of geology—and on occasion 
of Dr. Gall’s Craniological Lectures. 

6. Select Tragedies from Shakspeare and from the Greek | 

> MEOPRABixbenscocacesqonepoesooovescccecocccoscceoscoscdegeoees 

P:R cencanienes guitetendobinecdeconsheceetneneemesecone F OS BS CRIN 

Bo: SO Fe Rrchenesctnamintaodncenscoapongsigoapacsscessevesces 
Bt ees Conkle RS 

11. A History of Poetry ) 

2. A Life of Luther f 

* She died about two years after writing this passage, 


to be exhibited on a great scale. 





to be composed : in 4to. of course. 
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muke a separate mention. He first 


came to Weimar in the latter half of 


the year 1790, as if sent by Provi- 
dence for the especial consolation of 
Herder, at a time when he was uni- 
versally misrepresented, and by some 
people actually shunned, on account 
of the political and philosophic 
principles ascribed to him. Differ- 
ent as were their views in regard to 
many subjects, yet in principle and 
in feeling they were thoroughly uni- 
ted. The high moral tone of both 
writers, and their rank as great in- 
tellectual physicians for their own 
age, furnished a natural ground of 
sympathy with each other, that led 
tu the closest friendship. Herder 
soon loved his young friend ; and his 
reverence for the great endowments 
of his mind increased daily. The 
happy evenings which Richter spent 
with us, the serenity and youthful 
freshness of his mind, his burning 
eloqui nee, and the inexhaustible life, 
humour, and originality of his con- 
versation upon every thing that came 
before him, reanimated Herder’s ex- 
istence. Oh! how often has the 
genial humour of this great favourite 
of Germany, in the course of an 
evening's walk or ride to Ettersburg, 
beguiled Herder of a world of sad 
thoughts, and cheated him _ into 
smiles and cheerfulness! In many 
respects, it is true, that Herder did 
not approve of John Paul's style and 
manner: and their amicable differ- 
ences on this point often led to very 
instructive conversations. But, for 
all that, Herder esteemed his native 
genius, and the teeming creativeness 
of his poetic spirit, far above the un- 
fecling and purely statuesque poetry 


of the day, in which every thing was 
sacrificed to mere beauty of form ; 
and in reference to certain poets of 
the age” (no doubt Mrs. Herder al- 
ludes chiefly to Wieland), “ who 
applied the greatest gift of God to 
the injury of religion and good mo- 
rals, thus abusing the divinity of 
their art to the abasement and bru- 
talising of man’s nature, Herder 
would often say with a noble scorn— 
‘ Above all such poets our dear friend 
John Paul stands at an immeasur- 
able elevation: I willingly pardon him 
his want of ordonnance and of metre, 
in consideration of his high-toned 
virtue—his living world—his _pro- 
found heart—his creative and plastic 
intellect. He is a true poet, fresh 
from the hands of God ; and brings 
new life, truth, virtue, and reality, 
into our vitiated and emasculated 
poetry.’ ” 

The passages in which John Paul * 
speaks of Herder, are many: two in 
particular 1 remember of great beauty, 
one in the “ Flegel-jahre,” the other in 
his last work, “‘ Der Comet” (1821); 
but, not having those works at hand, 
I shall translate that which is cited by 
the editor of Mrs. Herder’s Memoirs, 
omitting only such parts as would be 
unintelligible without explanations of 
disproportionate length. 

‘* Alike in all the changing periods 
of his own life, and by the most hos- 
tile parties, it was the fate of this 
great spirit to be misunderstood ; and 
(to speak candidly) not altogether 
without his own fault. For he had 
this defect---that Le was no star, 
whether of the first, second, or any 
other magnitude---but a whole clus- 
ter and fasciculus of stars, out of 





portunity of mentioning, that in a hasty sketch of John Paul, which I drew up for the 


German language—manners—customs—and even local u: 






; and fifty times more 


(ifficult to translate than any metrical writer whatsoever. Hereafter, and under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, I will communicate, through the London Magazine, a better 
selection from this most original of all German writers—executed in the most finished 


style that I can command. 
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which it is for every one to compose 
at pleasure a constellation shaped 
after his own preconception. Mono- 
dynamic men, menof a single talent, 
are rarely misapprehended ; men of 
multitudinous powers almost always. 
——If he was no poet---as he would 
himself often protest, measuring his 
own pretensions by the Homeric and 
Shakspearian * standard—he was, 
however, something still better, 
namely, a Poem, an Indico-Grecian 
Epopee, fashioned by some divinest 
and purest architect: how else, or 
by what analytic skill, should I ex- 
press the nature of this harmonious 
soul---in which, as in a poem, all was 
reconciled and fused; in which the 
good, the beautiful, and the true, 
were blended and indivisible? Greece 
was to him the supreme object of 
devotion—the pole to which his final 
aspirations pointed ; and, universal- 
ly as he was disposed by bis cosmo- 
politan taste to find and to honour 
merit, yet did he from his inmost soul 
yearn, in the very midst of the bloom- 
ing lands through which he strayed, 
like any far-travelled Ulysses, for his 
restoration to a Grecian home ; more 
especially in his latter years. Her- 
der was designed as it were from 
some breathing Grecian model. 
Thence came his Grecian reverence 
for life in all its gradations: like a 
Brahmin, with a divine Spinozism of 
the heart, he loved the humblest 
reptile--the meanest insect--and every 
blossom of the woods. Thence came 
the epic style of all his works, which, 
like a philosophic epos, with the 
mighty hand and with the impartia- 
lity of a God, brought up before the 
eye t of centuries, and upon a stage 
of vastest proportions, all times, 
forms, nations, spirits. Thence also 
came his Grecian disgust towards all 
excess, disproportion, or disturbance 
of equilibrium this way or that. 
Thence was it that like a Grecian 
poem he drew by anticipation round 


about every feeling and emotion a 
severe line of beauty, which not even 
the most impassioned was allowed 
to overstep. 

“Few minds have been learned 
upon the same grand scale as 
Herder. The major part pursue 
only what is most rare and least 
familiar in science: he, on the con- 
trary, could receive only the great 
and Catholic streams of every science 
into the mighty depths of his own 
heaven-reflecting ocean, that impress 
ed upon them all its own motion 
and fluctuation. Others are fasten- 
ed upon by their own learning as 
by a withering and strangling ivy ; 
but Ais hung about him as grace- 
fully as the tendrils of a_ vine, 
and adorned him with fruit as 
with clusters of grapes———How 
magnificently, how irreconcileably, 
did he blaze into indignation against 
the creeping and crawling vermin of 
the times—against German coarse- 
ness of taste—aguainst all sceptres in 
brutal paws—and against the snakes 
of the age! But would you hear the 
sweetest of voices, it was Ais voice in 
the utterance of love—whether for a 
little child, or for poetry, or for music, 
or in the tones of mercy and forbear- 
ance towards the weak. In general 
he has been little weighed or ap- 
praised, and in parts only—never as 
awhole. His due valuation he will 
first find in the diamond scales of pos- 
terity ; into which scales will assured- 
ly not be admitted the pebbles with 
which he was pelted by the coarse 
critics of his days, and the still coarser 
disciplesof Kant. Two sayings 
of his survive, which may seem tri- 
fling to others ; me they never fail to 
impress profoundly: one was, that 
on some occasion, whilst listening to 
choral music that streamed from a 
neighbouring churchas fromthe bosom 
of some distant century, he wished, 
with a sorrowful allusion to the cold 
frosty spirit of these times, that he 








* For the sake of English readers I must mention (to those who know any thing of the 


German literature it is superfluous to mention) that Herder, 


in common with every man 


ofeminence in modern Germany, paid almost divine honours to Shakspeare : his wife 
tells us in her interesting Memoirs of him, that he could repeat Hamlet by heart. 


+ In theoriginal ‘+ vor das Siikularische auge ;” 


and in the true meaning of the word 


** secular,” as it is exhibited by Milton in the fine expression —“* A secular bird,”’ mean- 
ing the phenix, I might have translated it—before the secular eye: but the vulgar theo- 
logic sense of the word in English would have led to a misinterpretation of the meaning. 
No other equivalent term occurs to me, except Aconian; and that is too uncommon to 
be generally intelligible. 
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had been born in the middle ages. 
The other, and a far different, senti- 
ment was—that he would gladly 
communicate with an apparition from 
the spiritual world, and that he nei- 
ther felt nor foreboded any thing of 
the usual awe connected with such a 
communication. O! the pure soul 
that already held commerce with 
spirits! To such a soul this was pos- 
sible, poetical as that soul was; and 
though it be true that just such souls 
it is that shudder with the deepest 
awe before the noiseless and inaudi- 
ble mysteries that dwell and walk on 
the other side of death,---to his soul 
it was possible; for the soul of Her- 
der was itself an apparition upon this 
earth, and never forgot its native 
world. At this moment I think I 
see him; and, potent as death is 
otherwise to glorify the images of 
men with saintly transfiguration--yet, 
methinks, that from the abyss of dis- 
tance and of sumless elevation, he 
appears not more radiant or divine 
than he did here below ; and I think 
of him, far aloft in the heavens and 
behind the stars, as in his natural 
place ; and as of one but little alter- 
ed from what he was, except by the 
blotting out of his earthly sor- 
rows.” 

What is said of the disciples of 
Kant in the above extract, is to be 
explained thus: Herder, when a 





CApril, 
young man, had studied at Konigs. 


rg; and, in consideration of his 
poverty, Kant had allowed him to 
attend his lectures gratis. Herder 
was sensible (though from the style 
of his own mind insufficiently sengj- 
ble) of Kant’s greatness ; and in after 
life often spoke publicly of Kant 
with great reverence. Kant, on the 
other hand, admired his pupil, and au- 
gured well of his future success ; but 
never dissembled his disapprobation 
of what he considered crazy and visi- 
onary enthusiasm (Schwarmerey.) 
This feeling, openly and frankly ex- 
— seems in youth to have given 

erder little offence: but in after life, 
being repeated to him, perhaps with 
some ill-natured aggravations, so 
wounded his own self-esteem, that 
he attempted to avenge himself by 
an attack u Kant’s great work, 
the- Kritik der R. Vernunft,” in a 
Metakritik. Of this attack, which was 
in truth perfectly feeble, Kant took 
no sort of notice: and it fell into im- 
mediate contempt. But the followers 
of Kant throughout Germany could 
not forgive the insult offered to their 
master ; and too often allowed them- 
selves, in their indignation at this 
instance of infirmity in Herder, to 
forget his real services to literature 
and philosophy. 

X. Y. Z. 








ANTIQUITY. 


Antiquity! thou dark sublime! 
Though Mystery wakes thy song, 

Thou dateless child of hoary Time, 
Thy name shall linger long! 

In vain Age bares Destruction’s arm 
To blight thy strength and fame ; 
Learning still keeps thy embers warm, 

And kindles them to flame. 


Nay, Learning’s self may turn to dust, 
And Ignorance again 

May leave its glimmering lamp to rust ; 
Antiquity shall reign ! 

Creation’s self thy date shall be, 
And Earth’s age be as thine ; 

The Sun and Moon are types of thee, 
Nor shall they longer shine. 


Though Time may o’er thy memory leap, 


And Ruin’s frowns 


Eternit; shall start from sleep " 


To hear thy near approach. 





Antiquity. 


Though bounds are for thy station set, 
Still, ere those bounds are past, 

Thy fame with Time shall struggle yet, 
And die with Time the last. ) 


Whene'er I walk where thou hast been, 
And still art doom’d to be, 
Reflection wakens at the scene, 
As at eternity ;— 
To think what days in millions by 
Have bade suns rise and set, 
O’er thy unwearied gazing eye, 
And left thee looking yet ! 


While those that raised thy early fame 
With Hope’s persisting hand, 

During as marble left thy name, 
And graved their own on sand ; 

That same sun did its smiles impart, 
In that same spreading sky, 

When thou wert left, and here thou art, 
Like one that cannot die! 


On the first page that Time unfurl’d, 
Thy childhood did appear, 

And now thy volume is the World, 
And thou art—every where. 

Each leaf is fill’d with many a doom 
Of kingdoms past away, 

Where tyrant Power in little room 
Sossele its own decay. 


Thy Roman fame o’er England still 
Swells many a lingering scar, 

Where Cesars led, with conquering skill, 
Their legions on to war: 

And camps and stations still abide 
On many a sloping hill; 

Though Time hath done its all to hide,— 
Thy presence guards them still. ‘ 


The moss that crowns the mountain stone, 
The grass that greens the plain, 

All love to make thy haunts their own, 
And with thy steps remain. 

And ivy, as thy lasting bower, 
In pt Ports grandeur creeps, 

And, careless of life’s passing hour, 
Its endless summer keeps. 


I walk with thee my native plains, 
As in a nobler clime, . 
Rapt where thy memory still remains, 
isciple unto Time, 
Whose foot in ruins crush’d Power’s fame, 
And left its print behind, 
Till Ruin, weary of its name, 
Their fate to thee resign’d. 


And ’neath sie in or sublime, 
Though ivy finds no wall to climb, 
_ Grass crowns each swelling hill ; 
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382 A Shipwreck. [April, 
Where slumbering Time will often find 
His rebel deeds again, 
And turn a wondering look behind 
To see them still remain. 


Thus through the past thy name appears 
All iy cad eabtiness —. 

Unburied in the grave of years, 
To run its race with Time ; 

While some, as sun-beams gild the brook, 
Shine till a cloud comes on, 

And then, ere Time a stride hath took, 
Their name and all is gone. 


Temple and tower of mighty name, 
And monumental bust, 

Neglect the errands of their fame, 
And mingle with the dust: 

The clouds of ruin soonefface _ 
What pride had told in vain ; 

But still thy genius haunts the place, 
And long thy steps remain. 


Lorn Silence o'er their mystery dreams, 
And round them Nature blooms 

Sad, as a May-flower’s dwelling seems 
With solitary tombs ! 

"Round where their buried memory sleeps 
Spring spreads its dewy sky, 

In tender mood, as one that weeps 
Life’s faded majesty. 


Time’s frost may crumble stubborn towers, 
Fame once believed its own ; 


Thou still art rei 
And Ruin buil 


ing past his powers 
thy throne: I 


When all is past, the very ground 
Is sacred unto thee ; 
When dust and weeds hide all around, 


That dust thy home shall be. 


Joun Ciarr. 








On the 26th of last November, 
late in the day, a solitary vessel was 
discovered off » on the coast 
of Sussex, whose broad, round, and 
elevated bows and stern, bespoke her 
plainly to be Dutch. She was loiter- 
ing on the waters, as these Dutch 
vessels are apt to do, while her ge- 
neral movements and conduct, in re« 
lation to the shore under her lee, the 
state of the tide, and the coming 
night, indicated the doubts arid em< 
barrassments of a stranger. She was 
an object of deep interest to a little 
group of fishermen, assembled at 
their ordi evening council at the 
capstan, and the opinion among them 
was, that evil awaited her. The 
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appearances of the weather were 
fearful: the sky was foul with va- 
pour, and the sun, low in the west, 
stood staring —_ ¢ the mist with a 


tous face, 
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weather Beachy Head. It was not 
to be. At ten o'clock, and at about 
high-water, the wind blowing dis- 
mally, and a monstrous sea on, she 
came ashore, running nearly close 
up under the lofty chalk cliffs, half a 
mile east of . The crew were 
speedily relieved from all appreben- 
sions about their safety, by the re- 
tiring of the tide, when all hands 
on board combined with all : 
in the anxious labour of saving what 
they could of the cargo, before 
the coming on of the next flood. 
The vessel proved to be De Jonge 
Nicolaas, of two hundred tons bur- 
then, laden with wine and brandy 
from Cette, and bound to Amster- 
dam. 

Dutch ships bear a reasonable re- 
semblance to Dutch men, and are to 
the ships of most other nations, what 
dull, plodding, steatly men are to men 
of genius and quick passions. They 
sail slowly and heavily, but they are 
safe sea-boats, and derive many and 
great advantages, in the various vi- 
cissitudes of a voyage, from the pe- 
culiarities of mould and construction, 
which will not allow them to be 
swift and lively. As they draw very 
little water, they drift away broadside 
to leeward when sailing near the 
wind ; and for their head-way, their 
bows are about as well formed for 
cutting through the water, as their 
broadsides. Thus appointed, the 
Dutchman, in a fleet of all flags, 
will inevitably bring up the rear; 
but he bears this distinction in a 
spirit of quietism that — his ship 








quite in countenance ; replies to 
your ridicule by letting you know, 
that he can walk his forecastle and 
quarter-deck in a gale with dry 
shoes, while you shall be plunging 
your fine front bowsprit-under,---or 
can make a small h , or ground 


on the main and ashore, while 
you must keep the sea, or strike in 
deep water and be drowned. To fit 
your ships rather for encountering 
the shore than the sea, is not in the 
highest spirit of enterprise ; but we 
must remember, that if, under such 


a system of tial preparation, 
— not discovered Ame- 
ica, Perouse had not been 
lost. The’ di iter a 

y as between dispatch and delay. 
The Dutch do all, or are ina course 


of doing all, that other nations do; and 
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as nothing is denied to perseverance, 
they will, before doomsday, do all 
that is to bedone. It is not their way 
to push themselves forwards into the 
foremost ranks, as discoverers and in- 
ventors; yet they are not idle; they 
are always following, and, only let 
them choose their own century, they 
will not always be behind. If they 
are to act extempore, you must at 
least give them time. 

I went forth at daylight to see the 
unfortunate Nicolaas, and was just 
in time to witness her last battle with 
sea and storm, and her final over- 
throw. I have often thought, that 
a gibbet on the beach at 
would make it, as a picture of deso- 
lation, quite complete. An effect of 
as much force, perhaps, was sup- 
plied by the masts and tattered 
rigging of the wreck, which were 
just distinguishable through the mist 
of the surf, and combining with the 
natural bleakness and dreariness of 
the place, gave a d of meaning 
to the gloom of a black November 
morning, which went at once to the 
heart. The gale had abated con- 
siderably, but it had left its signs. 
Vast, lowering, bloated clouds, full 
of wrath and mischief, darkened the 
sky ; and the sea, swollen by a spring 
flood, was bordered to the distance 
of half a mile nee the shore eo 
tiers of hurrying, foaming, crashing 
breakers, on the verge of which the 
devoted ship stood, like a criminal 
before his executioners. She had as 
yet suffered no material damage vi- 
sibly, and looked alto r so sound 
and compact, that there were some 
hopes alt more fears, that she — 
live through the battery of another 
flood, and, if more moderate wea- 
ther should succeed before night, be 
got afloat in, and even (who 
could tell?) om her old hull in Am- 
sterdam once more. An un 
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conceived that they had, at least, a 
contingent interest in the vessel and 
her rich contents. No one could 

ossibly stay at home on so tempt- 
ing an occasion. Withered and for- 
gotten old women, not seen abroad 
twice in a twelvemonth, emerged 
into life and were out in the world 
again ; mothers with infants in their 
arms, and large families clinging to 
their aprons—veteran paupers from 
the poor-house, vey about on 
sticks and crutches—all found time, 
and strength, and resolution, enough, 
to join the crowd, on this great day 
of invitation. The inhabitants of the 
coast look upon a wreck as a largess 
of the elements, which it would be 
almost a sin not to receive with 
grateful alacrity. They sally out to 
enjoy the good things provided for 
them by such a visitation, with pre- 
cisely the same sense of general right 
and welcome, as they might do, were 
it to please the skies to rain bread, 
and cheese, and beer. 

followed the various throng up 
to the top of the cliff,---a smooth- 
shaven, perpendicular precipice, from 
whence we had a clear view of the 
vessel, lying at the depth of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet beneath us, and 
heard, or thought we heard, the 
cracking of her planks and timbers, 
and could note the effect of every 
wave that burst over her, through the 
whole progress of her ruin. How 
magnified in our apprehension was 
the mightiness of the ocean by the 
interposition of this victim, which it 
was destroying before our eyes! As 
the heavy, beetling seas came roar- 
ing on to the attack, they seemed, in 
our fancies, to be raging with a sa- 
vage joy, like monsters over their 
prey; It was like looking upon wild 

easts at feeding-time. I could 
not help feeling, as the vessel from 
time to time showed her shatter- 
ed deck through the parting foam, 
a sort of pity and sympathy for 
her, as though she had been, not a 
thing of wood and iron only, but 
of life and sensation ; and the same 
sentiment was obviously shared by 
the crowd about me—a momen 
mercy—a “ natural tear ”’—prevai 
ing over the selfishness of their final 
een wine, It wennee the loss 
of property felt or 
Sorak tees it warihe i ” the Ni- 
colaas---that we deplored, the friend 


and companion of man, his home and 
helpmate, through many a day of 
danger and distress, now cast forth 
to perish without a hand to aid her, 
** Poor ning ” said a woman near 
me; “ Lord help her!” drawled out 
another. There were four or five 
strangers present, heavy, ruddy, fat- 
faced men, bulkily clothed in Flush. 
ing jackets and trowsers, who were 
remarkable among the anxiouscrowd, 
as preserving countenances untouch- 
ed by the lightest sign of curiosity 
or disturbance. Sleep might have 
closed their eyes, but could scarcely 
have added to the calmness and re- 
pose of their looks. These were 
Dutchmen, the crew of the vessel--- 
and what was it all to them? They 
had their'pipes; and if they smoked 
on the top of a cliff in Sussex, on 
board the Nicolaas, or on the borders 
of one of their own dikes—where 
was the mighty difference.” 

After the vessel had been exposed 
for about half an hour to the full 
range of the sea, her masts, loosened 
from the bottom, and carrying all 
before them, descended slowly, and 
with a crashing noise, to the water. 
This was a fatal signal: the next 
sea completed her destruction at a 
blow ; it struck her, and she disap- 
peared, scattered into fragments, like 
a cask with the hoops knocked off; 
no vestige of her whole bulk being 
again visible, except now and then 
a timber-head, sticking up like a 
black post in the hollow of a sea. 
At this final act of the catastrophe 
I looked up wistfully into the face 
of one of the Dutchmen, shook my 
head, and so, in my best Dutch, told 
him, how sincerely I condoled with 
him. He evidently understood me, 
for he took his pipe from his mouth 
—ejected a cataract of saliva over his 
shoulder---shook out the ashes--- 
rammed down the remaining charge 
with a tawny, broken-nailed thumb-- 
replaced the pipe between his teeth—-- 
blew out a of smoke with three 
or four sharp, sudden, puffs---found 
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your men for troublesome times: a 
revolution that moved them, would 
move the hills. An earthquake, no- 
thing less, could put them out of their 


yay: 
"On the ebbing of the tide, there 
was “arush,” as at the opening of 
the doors at’ the theatre, for good 
places or prizes under the cliffs, 
and we immediately found ourselves 
amidst the ruinous litter of the wreck. 
No one asked now---where is she? 
---She was every where. I never 
saw a vessel in so short a time so 
completely broken up. To the ex- 
tent of a mile and a half, the beach 
directly under the cliff was strewed, 
without the clear space of a yard, 
with her fragments and her cargo. 
A person not familiar with such 
sights would have supposed that here 
were materials for a dozen ships ; and 
the pipes of wine, three hundred in 
number, lying in clusters of four and 
five, as far as the eye could see them 
along the beach, seemed cargo enough 
to have filled them. A little wreck, 
as they say of a little blood, makes 
agreat show ; and in a state of dis- 
persion gives a very deceitful account 
to the eye of its actual quantity. 

As there were no lives to be lost 
or saved, it may be imagined that, 
as a spectacle, the mere rubbish of 
broken beams and timbers must 
have been dull and insignificant. But 
this was by no means the case. A 
wreck, as a sign only of the power 
and danger of the sea, is always an 
impressive sight; and, though the 
crew may have been only Dutchmen, 
is full of associations connected with 
human interests, which will not al- 
low us to look upon it without emo- 
ton. The ruins of a house; destroy- 
ed by fire, are always an object of 
farnest curiosity ; we gaze anxiously 
amongst the blackened ruins upon 
every trace of our old acquaintance, 
rooms, and their furniture ; a stove 
and a poker, a bit of papered wall, 
or any such familiar images of domes- 
“ic comfort and security, become full 
. a deep and melancholy interest. 

t is the same with a wreck: every 
poor cast-away plank has its story— 
every remnant of deck and cabin 
thar thing to say. im its. desolation, 


to think sigh. I observed the 
cook's huge black boiler, full of sand, 
Pebbles, and sea-weed, lying in dis- 
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mal companionship with the vessel’s 
figure-head, a gle-eyed gentle- 


man with flowing locks and a three- 
cornered hat, vaitant all over with 
green and gold. Ah! what did all 
this coxcombry avail him now? 
Pieces of rope and ragged canvas, 
bedding, coats, boxes, lay jumbled 
together with the splintered’ frag- 
ments of the ship amongst the beach 
and weeds; a blanket stuck upon 
the jagged points of a broken mast— 
here and there was a drowned hat 
and a shoe, not to forget a pair of blue 
breeches, of the true Batavian mould, 
pasted out in full dimensions against 
the white face of a chalk rock,—a 
striking example of the mixed lu- 
dicrous and pathetic. 

I had wandered about for an hour, 
keeping at a distance from the peo- 
ple and their noise, that I might en- 
joy, if I may say so, the natural cir- 
cumstances of the scene without dis- 
turbance; and was on my return, 
when I met a man lustily singing 
out a jovial song, tumbling about, 
and snapping his fingers with an 
emphasis that clearly showed he 
cared not a fig for the world. Such 
manners produced in me an unplea- 
sant revulsion of feeling, for the 
certainly were not in harmony with 
dreadful precipices, the awful voice 
of the sea, and the mournful memo- 
rials of its fury that lay in my path. 
Aye (said I to myself), this rascal 
has been moralizing for his part over 
the contents of one of the wine- 
casks, having eluded, no doubt, the 
vigilance of the guards. Presently 
I met another exactly in the same 
plight; and “ a third, whose air 
was like the former ;” till, on round- 
ing a projecting point of rock, I had 
the whole company again before me 
—all revolutionized since I had last 
seen them, and brought by the same 
means to the same likeness. The 
devil could not have added a more 
artful bait to the ordinary tempta- 
tions of a wreck than this prov ng 
cargo. It was irresistible: flesh a 
blood, in Sussex at least, literally 
could not stand against it. I never 
saw drunkenness on such a scale, or 
in such variety before. One has 
seen at a fair considerable numbers 
very fully drunk, but still they were 
the exceptions—the minority, . and 
served rather, like the red flowers in 
a cor field, to. diversify the crowd, 
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than to mark its al character 
and condition. ere, on the con- 
trary, in a multitude of four or five 
hundred people, the sober man was 
the rarity, and so much so, that, like 
one bonnet in the “ pit,” he was 
quite lost in the reeling tumult by 
which he was surrounded. The 
whole history of getting drunk was 
here exhibited at one point of time ; 
from the earliest symptoms of inno- 
vation, up all the steps to the very 
top of the ascending flight—and then 
down again on the other side, lower 
and lower, even to the bottom—the 
level “‘ dead drunk.” The chatter- 
ing, the laughing, the singing, the 
bawling, the jigging, the quarrelling, 
the challenging, the fighting, the 
staring, the silent, the sulky, the 
sentimental, the rolling, the falling, 
the fallen—were all confounded to- 
gether, and composed certainly as 
wild a set of figures for a picture of 
the sea-beach at noon-day, as the 
most riotous imagination could de- 
sire. You might go through all 
Cook’s Voyages, I fancy, and not 
find for it a worthy companion- 
piece. _The women confined them- 
selves principally to dancing and 
singing, clamorously beset by a host 
of squalling children—drunk too, 
poor little sufferers ; the boys, of all 
sizes, were kicking one another's 
hats into the sea, pulling off the 
women’s caps, huzzaing at a fight, 
or shouting and laughing at some 
methodisticalold beldame, who would 
be preaching in her cups; while the 
men, every one who was not abso- 
lutely felo de se, and quiet at his 
length, were at work—or enacting 
every extravagance of Bedlamites, 
as they played at rolling casks into 
carts. And were there no super- 
intendants to check such doings? 
Oh! yes—fifty, if there was one; 
but, somehow or other, these men of 
authority were, of al] the persons on 
their legs, the most helplessly drunk ; 
having arms in their hands, it ap- 
pe to me, for no other purpose, 

ut that they might themselves drink 
without stint or question. At the 
top of every loaded cart that moved 
away, you beheld one of these “ safe- 
con ucts,” an officer they called 
him, lolloping about with a drawn 
sword, and a face of solemn incom- 
seme te his whole surviving powers 

ing insufficient for the maintenance 


of: his seat, let alone his dignity, fo; 
any two minutes of his Deane. 
We had half a dozen dragoons too, 
galloping along the beach, and slash- 
~— e air with their sabres, and 
rolling about in their saddles, with a 
freedom that must have ended in 
ee tumbles, had they been any 
thing less than drunk—and dragoons. 
There were still higher powers, even 
guagers and supervisors, who had 
been equally open to the seductions 
of the “ — i The rabble 
had accomplis ir sly potations 
in holes and corners, with a bladder, 
a hat, or a shoe, for a goblet; but, 
with the magi y; was done 
openly and mingly—such are 
the advantages of authority. 
In the course of my ramble, I 
joined a little group who had assem- 
led round a mighty cask, and taken 
it into their he that it was neces- 
sary they should pronounce upon the 
nature of its contents. A large can, 
holding some quarts by way of sam- 
ple, was filled and handed over to the 
chief man, already much disguised, 
though capable of much more. He 
collected himself, as a_ collector 
should, on receiving the rich mea- 
sure, swallowed a mouthful, and 
continued for a minute deliberately 
smacking his lips, with his head de- 
clined a little, and his eyes fixed in a 
profound, cal , judicial stare ; 
then another mouthful, with smack- 
ing as before, and another, and an- 
other,—till, tired of this dribbling 
and doubting, he determined to have 
a fair taste at once; and, with the 
help of both hands, began gulpng 
down a horse-like draught, which 
lasted as long as his breath, when 
the can, ing and swashing, was 


and with a hiccup, he an- 
nounced that it was—‘“ ports de—de 
—decidedly ” The can was 


gain, as it our 
mong the whole jury of inquisitors, 
who came to the same v' that 
it could be nothing but port, and all 
“ for the benefit of the underwriters. 

There was one cask at a consider- 
able distance from the rest, which I 


found under the special charge of @ 
sailor bel to the Preventive 


Service, who, remote from the: ge 
neral tumult, was abiding here “ 1” 
single blessedness,” about as happy 
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and helpless as it is in the power of 
wine to make aman. Not knowing 
with what command I might be 
commissioned, he thought it neces- 
sary, on seeing me, to put on a 
grave, superintending face; and, as 
he stood minueting before the cask, 
with a cutlass in his hand, and the 
brass knob of a huge pistol staring 
out from his breast, he formed alto- 
gether the most ludicrously contra- 
dictory figure I ever beheld. “ What 
cheer, mate, what cheer?” said I: 
« All’s well,” said he; and imme- 
diately fell flat upon his back. Now, 
thought I, he must certainly ac- 
knowledge his delinquency : but no: 
after much uncalled-for plunging and 
sprawling, for which he damned 
himself soundly, he contrived to 
bring himself to a perpendicular a- 
gain, and, to my amazement, fixed 
upon me the same official, respon- 
sible face, as before, which would 
have me to know, that he was as 
sober as a judge. I could resist the 
— no longer, but burst out into 
a loud laugh, in which the poor fel- 
low at last very cordially joined me; 
though the approach of his com- 
manding officer soon spoiled the 
joke, and I left him to authenticate 
his temperance with what success he 
might. 

There were two hundred casks of 
wine, as they called it, saved, and of 
these, it was in due time discovered, 
there was not a single one which had 
not been tapped and tasted. It was 
three days before the whole cargo 
was deposited in a store-house ; and 
though, after the first day, it was 
protected against any general vio- 
lence, there were still-such oppor- 
tunities of indulgence through the 

ness, Or wininess, rather, of the 
sentinels, that not a man in the 
town was quite himself, as long as 
there was a cask left. They 
early ; there is nothing like it. I met 
many most ically drunk before 
sun-rise ; which, indeed, is not to be 
aan at, when we consider that 

y drinking all t. 
Cold, sour, turbid, wine, ication 
sera Justy tin can, in the open air, at 

o'clock 

Nov. rt on a wet morning, in 
stomachs ! 


@ few broken } : 
results of this Bacchanalan jlity 
and black eyes, fist-made, are to 
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How I envy them their - 
Some bruised heads, and - 
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hour still traceable in their last livery 
of blue and yellow. 

It had occurred to me on the first 
day of the revels, as I looked u 
so many senseless carcases, lying like 
re on the strand, that darkness 
and the flowing tide might bri 
some of them into peril, from whic 
they were little in a condition to es- 
cape; and had it not been for the 
exertions of sisters almost sober, and 
wives only half-drunk, it might have 
proved a sad day for indeed. 
As it was, only one fatal accident 
occurred. 

A dragoon, a fine young man, with 
his horse, was found drowned on the 
following morning, by some mis- 
chance or misconduct which nobody 
could explain. He was observed 
late in the night quite frantic with 
drink, and, unfortunately, the specta- 
tors themselves were too much ele- 
vated for thoughts of danger or pre- 
caution. By what strange myste- 
rious ties is our death sometimes re- 
lated to events, remote, one might 
have thought, from all possible con- 
nexion with it! I had seen this 
man, on the evening when the vessel 
first appeared, talking with some of 
his comrades about her distress ; and 
he retired with them, no doubt, to 
his snug quarters, blessing himself 
in his enjoyments and security. His 
story was plain and intelligible e- 
nough when it was all over; but 
how inconceivable would he, have 
thought it, had he been told, at the 
moment when he was pitying the 
labouring ship, that she would bring 
death to only one—and that the one 
would be himself ! 

I should be happy to find out some 

ounds of excuse, or palliation at 

t, for the spirit of plunder that 
prevails on our coasts, and is so ge- 
neral, indeed, that it may almost be 
imputed to us as a national reproach. 
At no very distant period, the busi- 
ness of “ wrecking” was often com~- 
bined with acts of merciless violence 
and ferocity, that the Cossacks or 
the Malays might have been asha- 
med to acknowledge. People were not 
then satisfied with robbing the ship, 
but would fall upon Fema oe 
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witnessed many shipwrecks on vari- 
ous parts of the coast, but certainly 
never saw ill-usage or inhumanity of 
_ any kind extended towards the crews. 
On the contrary, the first considera- 
tion, with all denominations of peo 
ple, even those who would be most 
forward to plunder when the season 
came, was invariably to make every 
effort in their power for the preser- 
vation of lives. In this generous la- 
bour, which is engaged in without a 
thought of reward, I have seen so 
many examples of the noblest cou- 
rage and self-devotedness on the part 
of the “ rogues and vagrants’ of 
the sea-side, that I am almost willing 
to forgive them the ordinary tres- 
passes of their trade. As the Re- 
viewer said of Lord Byron’s Corsair, 
they have “ every virtue under hea- 
ven except common honesty.” It is 
the ship and her cargo alone that 
they regard with hostility ; and even 
these, in the present improved state 
of feeling on such subjects, are not 
condemned till they have had, what 
is considered, a fair trial. As long as 
a vessel holds together, and can be 
called a ship, they admit that it fair- 
ly belongs to its proprietors ; but as 
soon as it is broken up and scattered 
in fragments along the shore, it is 
nothing—its identity is gone for ever. 
In this state of dissolution, they con- 
sider it as at once emancipated from 
all exclusive claims of ownership, and 
cast, beyond all recognized bounda- 
ries of law and right, upon some 
waste element, as it were, or scram- 
ble-land, open to any adventurer 
who fears not the sea and surf. They 
do not feel that plunder in such a 
case is chargeable with any degree of 
cruelty and injustice: the sea, they 
say, has done all the mischief; we 
= take what it pleases to send us; 
and, whether it be lobsters and flat- 
fish, or pieces of plank and coils of 
rope, we hold ourselves equally inno- 
cent. You might tell them, that a 
considerable part of a wreck might 
be collected for the benefit of the 
owners ; but you cannot tell them 
what part ; and, as they know that a 
considerable proportion of it is likely 
to be ~—e away by the sea, they 
choose to think that all which they 
save is justly made their own. A 
certain quantity may or may not be 
recovered---nothing can be more 
doubtful--and in the meantime, the 
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whole lies in so. loose:a state, so un- 
noticed and unguarded, so much in 
short like something lost, that they 


‘cannot help believing that it belongs 


toany body who will stoop topick it up. 
‘We found it,” they say, “ id _ 
can be no harm in that.” You may 
tell them too, that if there is no other 
owner, the lord of the manor has the 
first turn; but the reasonableness of 
his priority is quite beyond their 
comprehension, and, to speak honest- 
ly, 1 do not wonder at it. His 
estate, they think, terminates with 
the land, and has no continuity, as 
far as interest and authority are con- 
cerned, with the shore: that belongs 
to the sea, which belongs, they con- 
tend, to every body. How far does 
the lord paramount push his domi- 
nions? To low-water mark? High- 
water mark is his natural frontier ac- 
cording to the popular opinion, and I 
am greatly inclined to agree with it. 
If he has a just title to every old 
cask and plank that is cast on the 
shore by the sea, he may with equal 
propriety, as it appears to me, claim 
all its natural produce, the fish, as far 
as I know not what mark ; and in this 
manner, our sovereign squires round 
the kingdom might come to the grace 
of parcelling out the ocean among 
themselves, as they have parcelled out 
the air, and make it as criminal to 
pick up a periwinkle, as to shoot a 
partridge. « 

The occasional interference of lords 
of manors, with their arrogant and 
unintelligible pretensions, tends ra- 
ther to quicken, than restrain, the 
general eagerness for plunder. “ It 
you come to that, what business has 
he with it more than another?” I have 
been often asked by some of these 
rapacious people, and I never could 
answer them to their satisfaction or 
my own. Convince them that 
“wrecking” is robbery, and they 
will cheerfully desist from the prac- 
tice. It is by no means the rieedy and 
knavish alone whom you may see 
hovering with eyes and ready 
hands about a stranded ship: men 
of substance and character, who hold 
their heads high in the world, attend 
vestries, and sit upon juries, Jom 
in the 
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én the sea-shoré, that may come in 
their way; though ‘they are all, un- 
doubtedly, peop , who would scorn 
to soil their hands by any of the yul- 
gar modes of plain and admitted dis- 
honesty. Mr. ———-——, our respect- 
able blacksmith and _bell-hanger, 
would not hesitate to find property 
belonging to a wreck, to the amount 
of twenty or thirty pounds, or more, 
if he could be so lucky ; but he would 
sooner die, I am sure, than pick a 
neighbour’s pocket of a penny, and 
would combine with all honest men 
to hoot down the wretch who could 
be guilty of such a deed, as too in- 
famous for this earth. 

Ignorance and prejudice, confirmed 
and endeared by immemorial habit, 
are the cause of these moral incon- 
sistencies; and they are the more obs- 
tinate, no doubt, as they happen to 
have a little present profit on their 
side. All eh blinds will eventually 
be cleared away, I trust, by that 
“ growing intelligence of the age,” 
which we hear so much of just now, 
but which has not yet got quite so 
far as the coast. Severe laws and 
violent punishments would have no 
effect: as they would not enlighten 
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the minds of “ wreckers,” they would 
be regarded only, like the game- 
laws and the penalties against smug- 
gling, as tyrannical exertions of au- 
thority against the poor man’s right of 
alivelihood. The victory will not be 
speedy or easy, whatever are the 
means applied ; as any one may con- 
vince himself, who will take the 
trouble to reason a little with a 
“ wrecker” on the nature of his 
opinions. I have done my best, as a 
good subject, to open the eyes of 
such offenders as have fallen in my 
way; but, whatever I may be fit for, 
I have not discovered in myself any 
gift of making converts amongst 
them. I talk to them of doing as 
they would be done by ; and they an- 
swer me, that they will have no such 
new-fangled doctrines on the sea- 
shore ; and that what was no sin with 
their fathers before them, can scarce- 
ly be sin in them. What! not let a 
man take what the sea sends >—there 
will be no living in England then, 
if this is to be law. They talk of a 
good wreck-season, as of a good her- 
ring-season, and thank Providence 
for both, R. A, 
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Ix a city of Trak dwelt Allaverdi, 
who, little fulfilling the hopes of his 
hamegiver, or verifying the propriety 
of his appellation (God-sent), seemed 
a true ssc? | of the demon, sent 
into the world for the torment of his 
poor, fond, widowed mother, and 
the annoyance of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. A wayward headstrong 

°y, scarcely ever contradicted at 
ome, he soon assumed a tone of au- 
thority abroad unbecoming his years 
and situation, which bpeatved m in 
perpetual disputes and quarrels with 
™ Juvenile companions, and ex- 
roe him from mingling in their 
ood se B sing the mo- 
he dally quiet of his mother’s house, 


loitering about the bazaars and ¢a< 
ravanserais, where he picked up a 
few pieces of money, by executing 
little commissions for merchants or 
travellers. His mother, always de- 
lighted to see him return home, sel- 
dom inquired how he obtained pos~ 
session of various little articles of 
dress, which from time to time he 
produced ; till one day he appeared 
with a new Kirmanshah shawl 
round his waist---too material an ac- 
quisition to be overlooked, and re~ 
quiring some explanation: this, how- 
ever, the son endeavoured to avoid 
by the most concise replies, and, 


during the interrogation, even fall 
a hint, that it became women 
to refrain from all interference in the 
affairs of men (he was then thirteen) ; 
adding that, as far as he could un 

derstand, indiscreet curiosity was the 
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principal failing of the female sex. 
The old woman was for a moment 
thunderstruck; but recovering her 
wits as quickly as she lost her pa- 
tience, she snatched up the ass’s 
bridle, and bestowed a few hearty 
stripes with it on the back of her as- 
piring son. The contest ended with- 
out any explanation, by her accept- 
ing of the shawl as a present, and 
believing, on his own repeated asser- 
tion, that her darling boy was a 
clever, active, industrious youth of 
great promise. He continued this 
loose desultory kind of life for a few 
years subsequent to the preceding 
scene, seldom returning home with- 
out some addition to his stores, often 
received as recompense for his la- 
bour from the merchants he served, 
and, sorry I am to add, not unfre- 
quently purloined from the packages 
which he was engaged to cord. A 
few discoveries of this latter prac- 
tice, with the chastisement that fol- 
lowed, gave rather too great noto- 
riety to his name and path a- 
mong his usual employers in the ca- 
ravanserais ; the day was often passed 
in idleness without profit; but as he 
had accumulated a tolerable supply 
of money and goods, and had his 
mother’s house for home, this gave 
him little concern. During these fre- 
quae intervals of leisure, his mind 
welt more on subjects of recreation 
and sport than formerly. He was at 
that age when the blood flows quick, 
and the heart beats high, at the an- 
ticipation of scenes as yet untried; 
when a Persian imagination strews 
flowers and jewels in the path to- 
wards beauty, and clothes the bar- 
ren rocks and sterile plains of his 
poor desolate country with groves, 
fountains, and a gaudy population of 
wealthy, joyous inhabitants. Alla- 
verdi was now more frequently seen 
in his own quarter of the town, ge- 
nerally with a hawk upon his hand, 
in company with the falconer of a 
beigphouring Khan, by whose advice 
and. example he treated his bird. 
Flying carrier-pigeons was another of 
his favourite occupations,. noticed 
with considerable inquietude by se- 
veral of his married neighbours, and 
became fhe subject of most. serious 
though unavailing complaints to his 
mother, who no longer retained the 
slightest control over his actions, 
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When thus engaged on the terraced 
roof of the house with his pigeons, 
me usual and welcome accident of 
e younger ones straying and setti 
upon the roofs of ery souht 
occur; he then saw. himself con. 
strained, as it were, to clamber over 
the walls and roofs of his neighbours, 
and could not avoid catching a 
limpse of their unveiled wives and 
ain, se occupied in the court yards 
of their own apartments. A word of 
civil inquiry after his bird announced 
his presence and pursuit to a solitary 
young beauty; a half suppressed 
gentle laugh and modest gesture, in- 
dicative of retiring, intimated to a 
youthful party that they were over- 
looked ; the veils were seldom close- 
ly drawn or secured, when the grace- 
ful movements and smiling beardless 
countenance of the really handsome 
intruder were perceived; whilst the 
busy ote § ae stolen glance, and 
respondent laugh, assured him of their 
forgiveness this time, and encouraged 
a hope that a similar encroachment 
on their privacy would be tolerated, 
should his affairs again Jead him over 
the roof of their house: but, if he 
discovered one or more elderly Jadies 
present, a most precipitate retreat 
out of sight marked his deference, 
and unwillingness to violate the sa- 
cred mysteries of the Harem Khonar. 
One day, whilst exercising his pigeons, 
they took flight, but returned no 
more: he whistled, and chirruped, 
and cooed, but all in vain ; the in- 
subordinate favourites were too busily 
occupied in devouring some Indian 
corn, which had been Jaid out in the 
sun previous to cleaning ; and turned 
a deaf ear, as indeed he, hoped they 
would, to all his allurements.. Nim- 
bly scrambling over all obstacles, 
Allaverdi soon reached the spot 
where his fugitives were continuing 
their depredations. He had. scarce 
reclaimed them, when he perceived 
that the sound of his voice had at- 
tracted the attention of others so 
sides his pigeons,—a very pre 
young female face just peeped above 
the parapet wall, and disappeared. 
Allaverdi, immediately commencing 
his usual mode of approach and at- 
tack, crept towards. the edge of the 
roof to reconnoitre the court below, 








and was delighted to behold the love- 
ly fair See steadfastly gazing 
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on the very spot. where he- stood. 
He could not inquire after his birds, 
having them already in his posses- 
sion ; but some apology for his sudden 
appearance and intrusion was abso- 
lutely necessary ; and he commenced 
one in his very best style of elo- 
quence, sprinkling here and there 
a few Arabic verses, which neither 
he nor his hearer understood ; but as 
the Mirza from whom they were 
learned had employed them in simi- 
lar circumstances, he judged them 
appropriate. During his harangue, 
which was most favourably received, 
he had full time to contemplate and 
admire the person to whom it was 
addressed: she was of the middle 
size, and young; her jetty hair, 
neatly braided, streamed in numerous 
small plaits down her back and over 
her shoulders; in front, two large 
curls only were visible, from beneath 
the turban, waving on each side of 
her face, and adding increased bril- 
liancy to her highly rouged com- 
plexion ; her eyelashes, and the bor- 
ders of her eyelids, shone with the 
blackest hue that powdered antimony 
could communicate ; a gentle shading 
of the same sable tint extended over 
the upper part of her cheek, under 
her eye, and formed a most pleasing 
contrast to her orange-stained nails 
and fingers, which she displayed in 
the manner of a fan or pervious 
skreen: her mouth, as she smiled, 
might be compared to a coral box, 
half open, to disclose the treasure of 
pearl within: a short coat, or tunic, 
of faded green velvet, with a tar- 
nished gold binding, fastened round 
the waist by a belt and ponderous 
silver clasps, but open at the bosom 
to display the red silk chemise but- 
toning close round her throat, only 
partially concealed her diagonall 
striped cotton trowsers, which, with 
short stockings wrought in a curious 
pattern, and green slippers, com- 
pe the essential part of her dress. 
. addition, she wore across her fore- 
ead a string of large gold coins, 
and a rich necklace, and bracelets of 
Dutch dueats. Allaverdi was fas- 
cmated to the spot, nor thought of 
quitting it, till the young beauty 
pr: her conquest over his heart 
hee by expressing to his ears, 
‘eet ‘accents, her fears for his 


‘alety, if he attempted retracing his ' 
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airy path over the house-tops, em- 
barrassed as he then was by his 
pigeons: she finally, in the sweetest 
terms imaginable, begged him to de- 
scend the step ladder into her court, 
and return by the safer road through 
the streets. Lost in amazement at 
the condescension of this perfection 
of excellence, as he gallantly termed 
her, Allaverdi obeyed, and descended 
the ladder. They now stood toge- 
ther on the same pavement; but 
scarcely had his foot touched the 
ground, when the sudden recollection 
of his critical situation, and what 
consequences might ensue if detected 
by the men of the family, dispelled 
the charm, and left him impressed 
only with the sense of his danger. 
Marie (so the youthful beauty was 
called) perceived his embarrassment, 
and hastened to calm his fears, by 
explaining that she was a lone wo- 
man, mistress of her own house, and 
an Armenian, as her dress might 
indicate ; her husband was an Eng- 
lish corporal, who had come into 
the country with the embassador, 
and had since died in India, leaving 
her a poor widow, which her dress 
and appearance by no means con~ 
firmed, to struggle with the busy 
world. Allaverdi, once more re- 
assured, resumed his strain of com- 
pliments, and, following his enga~- 
ging hostess into the house, quafied, 
with a prayer for her happiness, the 
copious goblet of wine. which she 
pressed on his acceptance. On con- 
tinuing the conversation, it aqveen 
that his mother’s aunt had been on 
terms of most friendly intercourse 
with her grandmother, although of 
different religions. In order to re- 
new this intimate family connexion, 
the blooming Marie invited her ac- 
cidental guest to return and partake 
of their evening repast, when her 
brother, she could affirm, would be 
most happy to receive him, in re- 
membrance of their dear departed 
grandmother. It required no great 
power of,persuasion to induce Alla- 
verdi, always disposed for a frolic, 
to accept of the proffered invitation. 
They then separated, under the pro- 
mise of soon. meeting again. a- 
verdi, as he slowly returned towards 
his mother’s house, reflected on the 
singularity of his adventure : the wine 
that ‘3 had swallowed (unaccus- 
2D2 
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tomed as he was to strong drink 
during the day, had rather confu 
his intellects; still it occurred to 
him as an extraordinary circum- 
stance, that a female, young and 
lovely as Marie, should live so in- 
dependently alone; should receive 
him as a stranger, dropt as it were 
from the clouds, into her house ; and, 
upon the mere recollection of some 
traditional friendship between a 
mother’s aunt and a grandmother, 
should invite him to dinner. At all 
events, he determined to elucidate 
the mystery, by attending the sum- 
mons at sunset; and, in the mean 
time, to say nothing to any one, more 
particularly to his mother, who 
would be scandalised at his eating 
with Christians, and drinking wine. 
Never had a week appeared to Alla- 
verdi of equal duration with the re- 
mainder of this day. At length the 
sun set, the evening prayer was 
called, and objects, but little ai- 
stant,were already rapidly disappear- 
ing in the gloom of the fast ap- 
proaching darkness; when he once 
more bent his steps towards the ha- 
bitation of the hospitable Marie. On 
entering, he found the hostess- en- 
gaged in deep conversation with her 
brother, who, to his surprise, bore 
rather the appearance of a middle- 
aged’ Courd, than of an Armenian, 
the brother of so youthful a sister. 
He was well received, however, by 
both, and was seated in the place of 
honour, beside three or four more 
guests, daring looking young fel- 
lows, who quaffed their whet of ar- 
rack before dinner with the assurance 
of Christians, though their gay dress, 
and the rich daggers which shone in 
their girdles, declared them Mussul- 
mans. Allaverdi, by mo means a 
scrupulous observer of the Koran 
precepts of abstinence, willingly imi- 
tated the exhilarating example of jo- 
viai associates ; he accepted the cup 
of the forbidden liquor when offered ; 
he listened with pleasure to the glow- 
ing descriptions of their feasts in 
cities, and of their adventurous ex- 
ploits in the mountains, all termi- 
nating with one geveral conclusion, 
immense gain and advantage to 
themselves ; and he sighed to think 
that his own prowess had hitherto 
been confined within the narrow pre- 
emots of the town, and his profits to 


the paltry acquisition of a few bau. 
bles, which his present companions 
assured him would scarcely be ac- 
cepted by one of their servants as 
pay for a single excursion. They 
commended his manly looks and ath. 
letic figure ; they praised the acute- 
ness of his remarks, the brilliancy of 
his replies, the ingenuity of his anec- 
dotes---till he himself felt astonished 
that so many rare perfections of body 
and mind had hitherto remained un- 
noticed ; above all, they rivalled each 
other in expressing their admiration of 
his aspiring genius, and their prayers 
that one day he might shine a distin- 
Shera character among them in the 

lack tents. He was about to ask some 
explanation, when dinner was served, 
and put a stop to his inquiries. He 
had never witnessed a similar repast : 
the profusion, the excellence of the 
various dishes, he believed could only 
be equalled in the Prince’s kitchen, 
The delicious flavour of the pillau, 
the delicacy of the sherbet, and the 
mellow richness of the wine, as Ma- 
rie, blooming as a Houri of Para- 
dise, presented him the cup, seemed 
too much for mortal enjoyment ; and 
he could with difficulty persuade him- 
self that the scene was actually 
real, and not the delusion of a plea- 
sing dream. After dinner, a beauti- 
ful kaleoon was placed by him ; from 
its tube he inhaled the fragrant va~ 
pour of the finest Shiraz tobacco, 
tempered to a grateful freshness 
by passing cod, cool rose-water. 
Thus occupied, he remained lost in 
a most pleasing reverie, till attracted 
by the sound of the Gourka, and the 
entrance of a dancing boy from the 
inner room, moving in slow cadence 
as he gracefully waved his long flow- 
ing hair around his shoulders. Al- 
laverdi testified his delight by re- 
peated exclamations of admiration 
and applause, during this exhibition, 
which he conceived inimitable; when 
Marie, suddenly snatching up a small 
tambourine, and throwing herself 
into a most alluring attitude, stood 
smiling before him, beating a con 
tinued roll upon the instrument to 
engage his attention. She then per 


formed a dance, composed of a varie- 
ty of es, but scarcely. 
from the where she co 


at the Pt Were dexterousl ba- 
tancing the whirling tambo om 
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one hand, and gracefully waving the 
other in gentle adieu to her guests, 
she vanis into the inner apart- 
ment. Allaverdi forgot the company ; 
the feast, the dancing boy, dis- 
appeared; his breath came thick and 
short, his heart beat quick, tears 
filled his eyes, whilst ecstatic rapture 
swelled his breast, and vainly sought 
articulate utterance in speech. How 
long he might have remained thus 
transported is uncertain; as he was 
roused by the Courd brother offer- 
ing him a cup of wine, in honour of 
his sister’s performance: most de- 
voutly was it received by the fasci- 
nated youth. The rest of the party 
sitting themselves down to play at 
draughts, the brother and Allaverdi 
remained alone, and occupied the 
time in mutual explanations as to 
their actual situation and future 
views in life: during these commu- 
nications the visitor learned that 
Marie regarded him with eyes of 
partiality, but that she would never 
receive a man into favour who did not 
draw the sword and wield the spear: 
he was further informed that the 
brother, in common with several 
other worshippers of pleasure, de- 
spised servitude, commerce, and all 
other servile tedious methods of ac- 
quiring wealth; and preferred the 
more expeditious, though more pre- 
carious method, of pope ing it in the 
mountain passes with spear and pi 
tol ; that thelr young friend had tong 
been remarked among them as a bold 
enterprising spirit, unsubservient to 
the trammels of ordinary characters ; 
and finally, if he would join them, 
that he was master of a horse, arms, 
and ammunition. No proposal could 
be more congenial to the feelings of 
Allaverdi: daring, active, unprin- 
cipled, and luxurious by nature, he 
saw himself placed in a situation to 
gratify all his desires; he willingly 
promised, in the most solemn man- 
ner, pms’ faith to the a pn 
votion to its service: he was 
then formally introduced to bis other 


change of mutual fidelity cemented 
appeared, smiling applause at the 
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in song contributed to increase the 
general hilarity of the assembly, 
The players again drew near the 
draught board, when Allaverdi for 
the first time with astonishment ob 
served (so occupied had he been with 
his own affairs) the heaps of silver 
which formed their stake. Every 
thing around appeared enchantment ; 
wealth, beauty, all the enjoyments 
of this world, beyond what his fond~- 
est fancy had ever pourtrayed, were 
at once displayed before him and 
offered to his acceptance. The party 
separated at a late hour, after due 
arrangements where and when to 
meet the following day, to prepare 
for the first expedition of their new 
brother. 

From this day the appearance of 
Allaverdi improved rapidly, without 
any one being able to assign the 
eause: he was more indifferent to 
occupation, when offered to him, 
than ever; spending his time in 
town almost exclusively with his 
hawks, pigeons, and greyhounds, 
which he now also possessed. <A 
handsome dagger decarated _ his 
girdle, supported by a brace of sil- 
ver mounted pistols, when he rode 
abroad, or retired to some garden in 
the suburbs to enjoy the amusement 
of shooting at a mark. The horse 
which first entered his stable as be- 
longing to a friend, and only lent to 
him for a time, he soon called his 
own, and paid in fair pieces of gold 
for the ornamental le with em- 
broidered housing that graced its 
back. He was now. frequently ab- 
sent two or three days at a tune: 
where he went no one knew; when 
questioned by his mother, his con- 
stant reply was. “ To the chase. 
She was surprised that her son should 
so indefatigably return to this chase, 
which invariably proved unproduc-. 
tive; for during the two years that 
he had spent some days, every week, 
sometimes the entire week, in this 

suit, she had only seen him bring 

ome three quails and a desart par- 
diated, notwithstanding. his poor 
abated, notwithstandi | 

which occasionally befell him: his 
musquet was once discharged Ee a 
sudden jerk of the horse, and inflict- 
ed a very severe wound in his leg, 
which the old lady, on inspection (Jor 
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she was something of a doctress) 
would have decidedly pronounced a 
bullet wound, had she not been 
aware that shot only was used in 
killing birds. Another time he re- 
turned with a deep gash upon his 
head, bearing every appearance of a 
sabre wound, which was occasioned, 
she was informed, by a sharp splin- 
ter of rock falling from the summit 
of a precipice upon him, as he watch- 
ed the dogs from the ravine below. 

A report was now generally circu- 
lated that the neighbouring district 
was infested by a daring band of 
plunderers, few in number, but de- 
sperate in their attacks on travellers 
of all descriptions when not united 
in large bodies. Numerous com- 
plaints, in consequence, poured in 
from all the adjacent country to the 
ministers: they were heard for some 
time with coolness and indifference ; 
till at length a few liberal presents, 
judiciously distributed, procured an 
order for four hundred horsemen to 
proceed in pursuit of the offenders. 
During the preparation, absence, and 
researches of these troops, Allaverdi’s 
passion for the chase totally sub- 
sided; he never mounted his horse 
but to exercise him, or quitted the 
town beyond the limits of a very mo- 
derate ride. -The Defta, that gene- 
ral rendezvous for men of all ranks 
and conditions, became his favourite 
resort ; news of every kind was there 
first reported, commented on, and 
from thence dispersed through the 
city. The most interesting themes of 
conversation, at present, were the 
fearful exploits and horrid barbari- 
ties practised by the notorious fol- 
lowers of Abdullah, the reputed chief 
of the banditti, to extort confession 
from travellers where their treasures 
were secreted. An involuntary burst 
of exultation which ished him, 
whilst others deplored the hitherto 
bad success of the Prince’s troops in 
detecting the transgressors---and his 
hasty denial of some cruelty attri- 
buted to them, with the imprudent 
dispute which followed--warned him, 
on cooler reflection, to support a less 
conspicuous character in similar dis- 
cussions. One day, after suffering 
for some time in silence a martyrdom, 
by listening to maliciously exagge- 
rated misrepresentations, which he 


dared not. contradict, though well 


acquainted with the minutest circum. 
stance of the transaction---havin 

been indeed himself the leader of the 
enterprise,—he arose and quitted the 
society; fearing, that indignation 
at the reiterated prayers for the 
capture, destruction, and death of 
the whole troop, might subdue his 
better judgment, and, by a rash ex- 
posure of his anxiety for their wel. 
fare, his knowledge of their transac. 
tions, and resentment against their 
enemies, might betray his intimate 
connection with the outlaws, and in- 
volve him in ruin, which prudent si- 
lence might in all probability avert. 
As he slowly traversed the great 
Maidoon, he was overtaken by the old 
Mullah, Hadji Ismael, then on his 
way to the adjoining mosque to call 
mid-day prayers: after mutual salu- 
tations, the Mullah invited him to 
ascend the mosque, if not better en- 
gaged, extolling the beauty of the 
general prospect, and above all the 
dark groves of the gardens of the 
Prince's Harem, which it partly over- 
looked. Allaverdi, pleased with any 
variety of objects which might dis- 
sipate his unpleasant reflections, wil- 
lingly assented, and they mounted 
together the narrow dark stairs which 
led to the roof of the poor mud edi- 
fice, dignified by the name of a 
mosque : little elevated as this was, 
it overtopped .the neighbouring 
houses, generally only about fifteen 
or eighteen feet in height, and afford- 
ed a view of the surrounding coun- 
try. Whilst the Mullah called the 
hour, his companion carelessly cast 
his eyes over the monotonous and un- 
seemly display of terraced mud roofs 
and walls which lay extended before 
him, relieved only here and there by 
a tall acacia rising from some inter- 
vening court-yard, and delightfully 
contrasting the graceful waving of 
its verdant foliage, with the straight 
lines, sharp angles, and dreary hue 
of every other object. His attention 
was directed by the Mullah to that 
earthly Paradise, in his estimation, 
the gardens of the Prince’s Harem, 
which, however, only consisted of 
long formal walks, and borders pro- 
ducing rose trees,and a very few other 
flowers, symmetrically arranged 1 
rows ; some apricot, peach, and other 
fruit trees, with a few grafted elms, 
by the side of a diminutive artificial 
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rivulet or gutter, serving to irrigate 
the garden with its waters, formed 
the shady groves and sparkling foun- 
tains of this boasted scene. ‘The old 
Hadji was well acquainted with the 
yarious windings and intricacies of 
the Harem, having seen it built ; 
and delighted to communicate his 
knowledge somewhat. diffusely to 
others, as his present auditor rather 
impatiently experienced. “There,” he 
continued, “ there isthe casket which 
contains the choicest jewel of our 
lord and master, the fairest blossom 
of his blooming parterre, the pillar 
round which twine the glowing 
wreaths of his affections, the all-ex- 
cellent and _all-excelling Fetmah.” 
Allaverdi immediately turned his 
eyes towards this most unpromising 
husk which concealed so rich a fruit. 
It was at no great distance, and con- 
nected even with the building on 
which they stood, by the wall sur- 
rounding its court-yard, and the 
roofs of some inferior houses. At this 
instant, the recollection of his first 
meeting with Marie flashed across 
his mind, and was hailed by him as 
an omen of success in some approach- 
ing adventure in which a lady and 
himself would be concerned. Hadji 
Ismael, too much occupied with the 
charms of his own descriptive pow- 
ers, noticed not the abstraction of his 
hearer ; but pursued his minute sur- 
vey with an accuracy that scarcely 
left a single portion of roof, beneath 
which an old woman could spread 
her bed, without assigning the ex- 
yess purpose of the spot it covered. 
Soth parties remained thus absorbed 
in themselves, till a sudden excla- 
mation from the Hadji, of “ Am I 
not a beast?” catching the ear of 
Allaverdi, excited a smile, and di- 
rected his eyes to the wreaths of 
roses partially appearing above the 
walls of Fetmah’s apartments, as the 
poles which supported them were 
moved about by those below. “ Am 
I not a beast,” he went on, “ to for- 
get the festival of to-morrow, when 


the Prince will appear in all his glo- 
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rious apparel, and not present to 
your mind some image of the: splen- 
dour which your young eyes have 
never beheld? See! they are already 
preparing the chamber of the Queen 
of beauty, for the joyful solemnity of 
the coming morn; where the son of 
the King will condescend to enter, 
and taste of the collation prepared 
by the hands of his lovely and loving 
handmaids, and adorn himself with 
the glowing jewels entrusted only to 
the hands of the favourite Fetmah, 
previous to his public appearance. 
This evening will the banquet be 
spread in the great hall yonder, in 
readiness for the earliest dawn. ‘The 
rose of the Harem, surrounded with 
all the radiant treasures of her lord, 
reposes this night beneath the roof, 
just behind that wall which advances 
towards us, and prevents our seeing 
the entrance of her apartments: there 
are but the stairs to the terrace be- 
tween it and the corner. What a 
transcendent spectacle will there be 
ke pani to the enraptured eyes of 
er happy attendants! the fairest of 
celestial beauties reposing amidst the 
most gorgeous of worldly treasures!” 
A confused idea of a desperate act 
occurred, and rapidly developed 
itself in the mind of Allaverdi: no 
longer absent or distracted, he fre- 
quently and minutely inquired as to 
the localities of the faved, with an 
earnestness that captivated his in- 
former, little accustomed to see his 
communications excite such lively in- 
terest. They at length descended ; 
and Allaverdi, thanking his babbling 
garrulous companion for the agree- 
able moments he had lately passed, 
and asserting that darkness was fast 
falling, and that day would not again 
dawn for him till illumined by the 
light of his friend’s presence, wander- 
ed slowly through the cemetery to- 
wards the gardens, to meditate in so- 
litude, and maturely digest the plan 
of his projected enterprise. 


(The remainder in our neat Number.) 
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A COMMENT ON THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE.* 
(Continued from our last Number.) 


17. V.42. Word for word the line is 
“ because the wicked could acquire no 
glory from them ;” and this is metamor- 
phosed by Mr. Cary into what seems dia- 
metrically opposite, viz. that their presence 
would confer glory on the wicked. 
lest the accursed tribe 
Should glory thence with exultation vain. 

Mr. Cary will certainly plead in 
his excuse, that the expounder must 
be still under the influence of his 
amabhilis insania, since he could not 
otherwise have supposed that, “ for 
the wicked to glory with vain exul- 
tation” is, or seems to be, the same 
thing as “to have glory conferred 
upon them ;” and that though he may 
allow the explanation recently given 
to this line, by Monti and Biagioli,t 
to be plausible and even striking :— 

Ch'alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’elli. 

“* Because the wicked could acquire 
no glory from them !” yet he has fol- 
lowed his usual guides, Landino, Vel- 
lutello, Venturi, and Lombardi, who 
are here unanimous. 

18. V.60. Mr. Cary is inexact; vil- 
ti does not riean base ate here, but 
baseness of sou’ in general: not menaces, 
but craft was cmployed; it was the head 
rather than the heart of Celestine that failed. 

Mr. Cary will, no doubt, have the 
hardihood to maintain that cowardice 
is the proper translation of vilta ; that 
even granting what is here said of 
Celestine, there may be a fear of the 
intellect as well as of the affections; 
and that the learned expounder him- 
self speaks of the timidity of Celes- 
tine (p. 188), and of his baseness 
of spirit (p. 194). 

19. Ibid. If Mr. Cary had confined 
himself to pointing out Celestine, without 
entering at all into the controversy, there 
would be no blaming him; but when he 
allows Lombardi's invention to take tp so 
much precious space as four t entire lines 
in his little notes, one regrets that he 
omits (what from its antiquity alone de- 
serves more notice) the hypothesis of Esau. 
I think it false, certainly ; but it seems to 
have existed among Dante’s contempo- 





by the ut credo of. Peter 
“ as to wae 2 his Comtnent 
ve been too réceived fs ge- 
satin, 00 tell belce thet arguments of Dio. 
nisi, Serie di Anneddoti, Nom. ii.), an 
by the chi costui si fosse cc. of Boccaccio; 
while the Imolese, who was almost con. 
temporanedus with our poet, absolutely 
asserts he meant Esau—Dico brevius quod 
jfuit Esau. (Benvenuti Imol. Com. ap. 
Mur. Antiq. Ital. vol. i. p. 1029.) It 
is, moreover, a pity Mr. Cary did not word 
his translation so as to be susceptible, like 
the original, of any of the above explica- 
tions; but his making vilta ‘* base fear,” 
prevents the possibility of applying the 
passage either to Esau or Diocletian. 

Possibly Mr. Cary will plead his 
ignorance of the “ artful beauty of 
Ascensius ;” will avow himself too 
happy in having the learned ex- 
pounder on his side, with regard to 
the falseness of the hypothesis about 
Esau, which manifest falseness made 
it unnecessary to perplex the reader 
by mentioning it, or to frame the 
expression so as to include it; and 
will hint his doubt, whether a note 
of seventeen pages (like that of the 
expounder) on a matter of very tri- 
fling importance would have answer- 
ed any good purpose. 

20. V.85. Nothing can be clearer 
than the original, “* Never hope to see 
heaven ;”” “ Non isperate mai vederlo cielo.” 
‘“* Heaven” is here not a meré Latinism, 
synonymous with sky, or day; but evi- 
dently means Paradise: for to tell the 
souls they shall never see day, has no 
Christian ; but to pronounce their 
eternal exile from Paradise, is a fearful, or 
thodox malediction. It is strange a divine 
should so misconceive it; but Mr. Cary 
not only translates ciclo, sky, but inver- 
polates an aguin; so that if he gives the 
passage any méaning, itis, at least, totally 
different from what the author wrote. 

Hope not 
Ever to see the sky again! 
This might do in Virgil’s hell, where such 
a return to life was hel ible ; but what 
hasit in comiméh wi ¢atholic poem ? 


Mr. Cary will, doubtless, excul- 


raries—judg 
Alighi 





* Since these remarks were printed, we have learnt from a contem journal, that 
the author of the Comment is a Mr. Taaffe, who is indebted to his Lordship, not only 
for his double rhymes, but for his press also. 

+ We use these names merely on the authority of the expounder, but own, that while 
his head is disturbed by the three ladies, we are a little afraid of trusting his recollection. 

+ The learned expounder is requested to measure them over again. 
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pate himself as well as he can from 
this reflection on his orthodoxy, by 
stating, that though a divine, he did 
not think himself bound to maintain 
the orthodoxy of Charon ; that though 
a divine, he does not believe that 


Dante always means Paradise by the . 


word cielo, seeing he sometimes em- 
ploys it to denote the sky, as at the 
end of the Inferno, 


Tanto ch’vo vidi delle cose belle, 

Che porta’l ciel, per un pertugio tondo : 
And that the “ again” appears to 
be warranted by the difference which 
Charon makes in this respect between 
Dante and the other spirits: they 
were never to see the heaven or the 
sky more; Dante did behold it again, 
is he tells us in the last line of the 
Inferno, 

E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle, 
Thence issuing we again beheld the stars. 


And in this respect his hell is like 
Virgil's. 

21. V. 111. S'adagia a sedere o in 
altra guisa (Boccaccie Comento, vol. i. 
p. 155)—not linger, as Mr. Cary has it. 
The ghosts, far from lingering, were press- 
ing to embark—di trapassar si pronte. 

Mr. Cary will be forced to confess, 
that it does not appear to him that 
the 1 are yet in the boat, and 
that he, therefore, thinks Boccaccio 
himself wrong in supposing that they 
attempt to sit down in it. He will 
even be compelled to own his igno- 
ranee that ¢rapassar means to em- 
bark, and will, perhaps, plead the 
impossibility of his learning these new 
significations of words without ever 
having been in Italy. Let him make 
what haste he can thither, if it be 
not too late. 


, 22, V.117. Mr. Cary, whose version 
is “ as falcon at his call,” cites Velutello 


cage by the call of another.” 
jrveigling another to ‘the 
lable, as a falconer with his hawk, to the 


objection of indivi what was meant 
joe general. They would equally reduce 
simile within ate dimensions. 
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si distendono le reti per prendere uccelletti, 
(Vocabolario.) 


Mr. Cary had no right to give the 
preference to that interpretation 
which he thought the best. He 
ought to have known better the 
manner of fowling in Italy, though 
Boccaccio did not ; he ought to know 
that the expounder, though he a long 
while ago called Boccaccio’s the very 
best possible authority, considers his 
own still better; he ought to have 
supposed the bird to be loose in the 
paretajo or boschetto, and not to be 
in his cage or cabin, when he is en« 
ticing the others ; and all this, though 
the sagacious expounder owns “ he 
might himself have remained un- 
aware of the peculiar justness of thé 
figure as it is usually received, had he 
never been out fowling with Tus- 
cans.” Fie! fie! Mr. Cary, te pre~« 
tend to understand Dante without 
ever having been out fowling with 
Tuscans! 

23. V.i33. Mr. Cary preserves the 

nification, by borrowing a phrase from 
Yryden: ** Groans the sad earth.” 

Mr. Cary may reduce his debt to 
Dryden from four words to three, 
as he has not taken from him his 
“ groans.” 

The expounder (at p.205,) has 
taken a good deal more of Mr. Cary’s 
translation, without any acknowledg« 
ment. 

24. Canto 4. V.29. Mr. Cary, by 
translating ‘* men, women, and infants,” 
and, indeed, by his whole version, con+ 
founds these two divisions, which are easily: 
traced in the text. The first is this; the 


second begins to be seen at vidi un fuoco, 
cc. (¥. Gh). He seems to have been to- 


tally unaware of the existence of any such 
divisions, and, therefore, mixed them o 
ther past distinguishing. But, in trath, 
they form two rings, or circlets, into which 
this first circle is divided all round—per 
tutta la estensione (all the of Dante's 
hell being thus circular, as bardi just- 
ly observes), and are ted 4 ly 
by a stream and seven w (V. 107, 

It may be doubted whether Mr. 
Cary, even if he had seen the ex- 
pounder’s plate of “a Bird's mi 
view of the first circle of hell,” 
would have had sense enough to per- 
ceive that the words, oo 

le turbe, ch'eran molte e grandi 
D'infanti, e di femmine, ome us 
could possibly be understood other= 
wise than he has translated them; 
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or that the latter line could possibly 
be twisted so as to mean, “ babies; 
males, and maids,” as the ingenious 
expounder has rendered it. 


24. ¥. 12%. Mr. Cary, by making 
occhi grifagni ‘* hawk’s eye,” puts the spe- 
cies for the variety. 

It is a mercy that it is no worse. 
He should have said, “ soarage 
eyes,” it seems. What it is to have 
been out fowling with Tuscans ! But, 
however, he is not so bad as Boc- 
caccio, “ the very best possible au- 
thority,” who also “ was no fowler,” 
and misinterprets occhi grifagni, 
« eyes of a grifon.” 

25. V. 125. Mr. Cary’s fierce “ the 
soldan fierce" is an interpolation, and quite 
out of the spirit of the original. For solo, 
alone, is the only epithet in it. 

Solo in parte vidi ’] Saladino ; 
and it is accompanied by the definite article, 
which in Italian is like a title of nobility, 
well agreeing with that Saracen’s rank and 
virtues : 

The lonely, lordly Saladin. 


Mr. Cary has no right to interpolate 
a word, though it may describe a 
part of the Soldan’s character, which 
is mentioned by historians---namely, 
that he was “ the greatest terror” of 
the Christians. (Knolles’s History 
of the Turks.) 

The learned expositor is at full 
liberty to supply whatever may be ne~ 
cessary to fill up his verse, provi- 
ded he denies it the fine heroic com- 
plement ; and yet, perhaps the Sol- 
dan might have challenged an Alex- 
andrine of five. 


26. Canto5. V.25. For the first words 
of my translation of it, I must crave excuse ; 
they do not literally construe ‘* perche pur 
gride.” But this simple check, when 
taken with the context, conveys such sense 
of mild command, that I, in three in- 
stances, found it forcibly recall to those 
perusing this canto for the first time (in the 
original I mean) the repulse given by our 
Saviour to Satan—** Get thee behind me ;” 
so that despairing of suggesting that ve- 
nerable association of ideas by any other 
means, I was at last emboldened to in- 
troduce our Saviour’s own words; and 
since I could not retain both the expres. 
sions and the spirit of my author, I sur- 
rendered the former, in the hope of being 
able to preserve the latter. Mr. Cary's 
“* wherefore exclaimest ?” preserves neither 
the one nor the other; for it doés not ren- 
der pur (which ‘has much. signification 
here); and it is quite devoid of majesty. | 


Mr Cary, a divine, and hesitate 


to put ouf Saviour’s words into the 
mouth of Minos in hell? He ought 
to have known better, and borrowed 
the whole sentence from the Bible, 
when he was unable to find an ex- 
pletive in his own language to an- 
swer the word pur; and the learned 
expounder has served him quite right 
in not telling him any thing about its 
meaning. Men who have lived many 
years in Italy, and have been out 
fowling with Tuscans, and have the 
honour to be. personally acquainted 
with Signor Bardi, and Chevalier 
Monti, and the Marchese Malas- 
pina, go to, and who. have, more- 
over, Alexandrines of their own, and 
use double rhymes at pleasure, like 
his lordship, are not quite so com- 
rounicative. 


27. . V. 78. Per quell’ amor ch’ei mena. 
Mr. Cary’s * Jove which carries them 
along” is as deficient as the French ver- 
sion. 

The expounder amply compensates 
the deficiency of all former versions 
and commentaries. He translates 
the words, “ fondness which drew 
them on to their ruin, and of which 
they shall never be rid!” Mena,” 
he says, “ has nearly forty siguifica- 
tions, many of which convey sense 
of infliction.” It is very considerate 
of him to inflict only two of these 
on his readers, and not to employ 
the “artful beauty of Ascensius,” 
which would have exposed them to 
the whole forty. ‘ Mena” implies 
sense of infliction, as “ give” im- 
plies it when joined with certain 
other words, as “ to give a blow; 
“ to give a beating.” 


28. V. 82. Mr. Cary’s “ by fond de- 
sire invited” is less exceptionable (than 
M. Ginguené’s); yet inasmuch as it may 
be referred to sexual desire, it is wrong. 

It is something not.to be the worst. 
Occupet extremum scabies. .When 
the learned expounder gives (quere, 
has the word the force of inflicts 
here?) his own translation, we shall, 
perhaps, know what is the best. 


covered in Gi 's version, oi le Po 
descend pour s'y avec les fleuves 
qui le suivent ; nor, od, in Mr. Cary s 
* To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 
We should not wonder. if M. Gin- 
guené-and Mr. Cary, being kept in 
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countenance by each other, and sup- 
ported by all the commentators whom 
we know of, should snap their fingers 
at this. The expounder here gives 
his translation, in a note upon the 


note upon his translation, which he 
omits : 
The placid main which sheltereth Po 
When by his rapid rills beset. 


30. V.99. S°*apprende means precisely - 


kindle (see Vocabolario, § iv.), so that Mr. 
Cary’s ** love that in gentle heart is quick- 
ly learnt,” conveys nothing of the meta- 
phor; yet s’apprendere, in- the sense of 
catching fire, is common in Italian; as, 
un Juoco s*apprese in casa, 

We know what Mr. Cary will say 
to this ; that s‘apprende does not mean 
kindle, but cateh : that it is, there- 
fore, a metaphor, even when applied 
to fire itself; and that he has a note 
upon this line, to which he would 
have taken it civil of the expounder 
if he had referred. 


31. V.112. M. Ginguené and. the 
other translators with whom I am ac- 
quainted, interpolate a dui, or something 
equivalent (as Mr, Cary’s “ I, in an- 
swer”); words that are, I believe, directly 
in opposition with the spirit of the original. 

This note is too long to transcribe. 
It ends by telling us, that in conse- 
quence of a remark of the chief Ita- 
lian poet of this day, the Chevalier 
Monti, the expounder ‘ took the 
liberty of inserting” (quere, omitting) 
“a syllable, and changed ¢ And, an- 
swering, I begun,’ into * And I, in 
answers lieu,” as it at present 
stands.” Mr. Cary stands too; and 
as he has one syllable less, he goes up. 


52. V. 120. “ Dubbiosi desiri,” “dubious 
desires,” is the original. ** In the season of 
sweet sighs,”’ is the original, and it means in 
thespring of life: so that, to interpolate your, 
as that gentleman (M. Ginguené) and Mr. 
Cary do, is to injure the image by oblite- 
rating its generalization. 

Lombardi is the only commienta- 
tor we know of, who a note on 
this passage ; and he is for M. Gin- 
guené and Mr. Cary. ‘“ Al tempo 
ch’ognun di voi sospirava per amo- 
role fuoco, senza manifestarvelo l'un 

ro. 


_ 93. -V. 137. After what I have said 

i tay preface, I refrain from ever noti 

ait: Cary’s excepting when £ 

find it literally defective ; yet on this one 

sccarion it tay be allowed me, in justice to 
Y author, to regret that it is possible for 
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such ate exactness tO ¢0-exist with so 
complete a dearth of the spirit and me 
of the original. . 4 
Think thyself fortunate, man, 
that there is only one occasion on 
which so profound a critic notices 
a — dearth of spirit and me- 
lody of the original in thy transla- 
tion, after he has “ most solemnly 
protested against thy metre, thy 
want of harmony, thy paraphrases ; 
and, in fine, all that appertains to 
style, as totally inadequate to con- 
vey the remotest resemblance to the 
poetry of thy original;” which he 
calls “doing justice to his author 
once for all.” How like is this to 
the proceeding of Apollo. 


Aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit ! 


He gives thee one pluck ; no more. 


34. V. 138. Quel giorno piu non vi 
leggemmo avanti. The feebleness of Mr. 
Cary’s translation here proceeds from the 
verbal infidelity ; for he interpolates ‘‘ in 
its leaves,” which gives the line a verbo- 
sity quite in contrast with the characteristic 
simplicity of the original. M. Ginguené 
succeeds better; for he follows it verba- 
tim, ce jour-la nous n’en lumes pas d’- 


avantage. 
In its leaves 


That day we read no more. 
“¢ That day we did not read it more,” is 
the original, word for word. 

Mr. Cary ought not to have been 
so verbose as to put nine words where 
the ingenious expounder can make 
eight (in prose) serve. M. Ginguené 
has the most concision, who gets it 
into ten. Mr. Cary ought to have 
known that all the dictionaries and 
grammars are wrong in their inter- 

retation of the word vi, and that it 

been lately discovered in Tuscany 
to be a pronoun answering ‘to lo in 
Italian, and it in English. 

35. .V. 69. Mr. Cary, in explaining it 
‘¢ Charles of Valois,” ss ae ti be blamed ; 
for many of the commentators do the same, 
even the last, M. Biagioli. 

36. V.79. ‘Tegghiajo must be 
nounced as a word o only two syllables, 
thie being a double diphthong. Mr. 

guilty of a false quantity, for he 
ats it a word of three les. 

We know Mr. Cary’s obstinacy so 
well, that he will insist on the impos~ 
sibility of pronouncing ‘it as a word 


of only two. : | 
“37. V+ 906 Whether. MriOary! 
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tended to make the voice of the Bternal, 
instead of echoing throughout illimitable 
space, have the specific effect of rending 

e vaults of the dead, I do not know: but 
his version bears that aspect ; 

And hear the eternal doom re-echoing rend 
The vault 
and it is not certainly the figure given by 

te, nor (in my opinion) half so majes- 
tic as his. How poor is doom, instead of 
his—quel ! For I translate verbatim ‘* Shall 
hear him who echoes through eternity ;” 
making quel mean colui, or Iddio (God), 
and not quel suono, which last word is 
considered by some commentators as un- 
derstood, but unnecessarily ; and, I think, 
most injudiciously, 

Mr. Cary will probably ask the 
expounder .whether, when Milton 
speaks of 

A shout that tore hell’s concave, 

P. L. 1, 541. 
he means, that the shout had the 
specific effect of tearing the concave 
of hell; or whether, when Hamlet, 
in Shakspeare, warns the players 
against splitting the ears of the 
groundlings, he means, that they 
should not perform that specific ope- 
ration upon the ears of the audience. 
Our expositor here obliges us with 
one of his own double-rhymed Alex- 
andrines, 





His voice that rolls 
Echoing through ages—through the age 
unending j= 
a translation which is the more to 
be admired as it gives that kind of 
sense to quel which he has just pro- 
nownced to be wrong. 


38. Canto 7. VY. 21. The verse is 
printed as an interrogation in the Comini- 
ana, and all the most esteemed editions ; 
as, indeed, the particle chi requires. Yet 
Mr. Cary translates it like a mere exclama- 
tion, adducing Landino as his authority, 
who makes chi the sameas che. Landino’s 
words are not very clear. 


Mr. Cary will, to be sure, cling 
to his favourite Landino, who, he 
says, in his preface, “ appears to en- 
ter most thoroughly into the mind 
of the poet;” a preference which 


he would scarcely have given, if he 
had first seen this learned Comment. 
38% =6Y.24. Me. Gary, in translating 
ey a mass of billows. but “ a bil- 
w,” diminishes much the propriety of 
the metaphor; and the more so, becmuse 


. Mr. Cary will be forced to confess 
his ignorance, that “ onda” is used 
as a metaphor, or that it can pos- 
sibly mean “ a mass of billows ;” for 
both which discoveries he will give 
full credit to the learned expound- 
er, whose own translation of these 
three lines is too excellent not to be 
noticed. 


Not wild Charibdis; when the wildest 
masses 
Of breakers combat in its pool renown’d, 
Chafe like the imnumerous ttoop that 
waltzes. 
Tf all is in this strain, what a loss 


have the lovers of Dante in not see- 
ing the whole ! 


40. V.30. Perche burli.—Though 
Mr. Cary’s “why castest thou away,” 
preserves the sense, it does not the ima- 
gery—the poetry of the text. 


No; no; leave that to the ingeni- 
ous expounder. He will give you 
the imagery, the poetry; though 
with much modesty he tells you, at 
the sarne time, “ that the exact hi- 
story of burlare is certainly to be 
looked for in the east.” 

Spinning their weights around, around, 

While breasts strike breasts with pangs 


condign, 
Ho! charge, hurra, jolt, bound, rebound! 
Ho! foe to foe, and Tine to line ! 
Each cursing each, and madly ore 
“* Why closed thy palm?”—* Why 
open thine?” 
Then thwart the sooty cavern flying, 
Still, still they bandy, railing, raging, 
That savage taunt, that fierce replying ; 
And face about and form—engagin 
‘For ever in that rude, unvaried 


Be the history of burlare east or 
west, we will seek for it---for the 
veritable burlesque-=-only in this gen- 
tleman’s translation, and Velutellos 
comment upon it as referred to by 
him. 

 Burella,” in the Lombard dialect, 
means, a little ball usually tied to the tail 
of a monkey to prevent its running away ; 
whence the proverb, * wherever the monkey 
goes, there goes the burelia.” 

41. V.40. Guerei della mente. oo 
Cary does not even attempt preserving 
F ee poveccter tg Shakspeare might have 
emboldened him to do so. 

Ham. Methinks Se father. 

Hor. Q where, my. eis 

mind's oratio. | 

: Hae sahil oe ae ie 

| Guerci della mente is by the learn 
translated 
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plind.” Hamlet then was “ mentally 
blind,” when he saw’-his father in 
his mind’s eye. When he has done 
with Dante, the ingenious commen- 
tator must elucidate Shakspeare for 
us. We have not the least doubt of 
his making such discoveries as are 
not now dreamt of. We apprize the 
English reader of Italian, that he is 
to blot out the meaning “ squint- 
eved,” which he will find affixed to 
* guercio,” in his dictionary, and 
substitute * blind,” on the authority 
of the gentleman. Mr, C. was not 
enough emboldened by Shakspeare’s 
example to write “ squint-eyed of 
mind,’ which was the only meaning 
of “ guerci della mente” before this 
discovery ; and he has therefore made 
it 


«ce 


in mind 
All these were so distorted. * 

42. V. 48. Soperchio. Mr. Cary 
leaves out this metaphor. Neither does 
he introduce the characteristic term ton- 
sures (chercuti) any where in his version of 
this passage. 

Mr. Cary, if he had a mind to an- 
swer this politely, would first wipe 
his spectacles, and gently setting 
them astride the commentator’s nose, 
beg him to look out “ chercuti” in 
his Italian dictionary, and “ ton-’ 
sures” in his English one, and then 
to tell him whether one word is a 
translation of the other, and whether 
“these whose heads are shorn,” is 
not a8 exemplary a translation as can 
be made of ** questi chereuti,” By 
the same process, he may satisfy 
himself as to the synonymes he talks 
of in page 436. But Mr. Cary 
must needs acknowledge that he has 
dropped a me if metaphor it 
can be called) implied in the word 
reels Hee om not _~ to be 
ransierable into his own language. 
The words literally rendered pa 
‘in whom avarice uses its excess.” 


48. V. 120. The word is pullulare, 
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It must haye required as great a 
master of our language as the learned 
expounder himself to render the me- 
taphor tolerable in English. 


44. C. 8. V.7. * So I, turning to the sea 
of all wisdom,” is the text ; and it is a bold 
and most Dantesque manner of designating 
Virgil. Indeed, the variety of appellations 
which he is given, is a distinguishing trait 
of the Divine Comedy. No writer of verse 
or prose (in any language), not even Mr, 
Gibbon, rivals its fertility in this particu. 
lar; Mr, Cary, as afraid of the boldiness of 
the expression, replaces it with the common. 

lace one—“ turning to the deep source of 

nowledge.” Yet mar di tutto ’] senno, has 
I know not what of peculiar poignancy ; 
which a literal version best conveys. ) 


What a mortification must it be 
to Mr. Cary not to have satisfied such 
acritic! But let him be comforted ; 
for how could he hope to emulate a 
fertility unrivalled even by Mr. Gib- 
bon? <A poignancy scarcely under-~ 
stood even by the learned critic hime 
self. 





Having detained our reader so lq 
in considering all the objections whi 
are here made to Mr. Cary’s trans- 
lation, wé shall take up no more of 
his‘ time than will be necessary for 
remarking a few of the instances, 
wherein the expounder himself aps 
ears to have fallen into those errors 
rom which no man, however wise 
and Jearned, is entirely exempt, . 

The writer, having an hypothesis 
of his own on the allegory in the first 
canto, is, with the true zeal of a sys+ 
tem-maker, yery anxious to remove 
outof sightany thing that may weakey 


it. ’ 
The forest, (he tells us,) by other 


commentators is re as peng 
simply and abstractly vice and ;. 

But 

of 


by some the vice of Dante hims 
verges yh 
the fact of his having been reputed 





and is a figurative ex drawn from aePed 
the bourgeoning ’ - gyarice, which they would put into’ ‘his 
tande not che poatoghan peter 7 srmth bees and. ab $e. dhe Sormer,: they 
Into these maely sek iets eutbon. soonew Unt At YORAAaN, 

is Mr. Cary’s translation. ethics, and with the Bible,but even with 
* Landino has a good note on this: “ Non diricto non seppono diseerneré 
Wes vyelbee ts Sears Ja quale contiene a virtu : ihe, gaetensls i ams 
no gli estremi."—Ediz. 1484. * Not looking sa et re r the. 
io contained; byt looking asleance; they 


truth, and to. | 
tah Son angen ne 
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self ; for viee is mostly said to be a gay allu- 
ring walk of flowers, though leading to ruin: 
when the path of truth is termed strait and 
narrow, we conclude that its opposite is 
wide and easy, and far from black and 


brambly; and so this scriptural phrase, 
strait and narrow, occurring in the third 
line of Dante's poemn—dritta via,—a similar 
conclusion ensues. ¥ 

Here the con.mentator is either so 
ignorant of the language he pretends 
to interpret, as not to understand 
the meaning of the word diritta, and 
therefore, looking out for it in his 
dictionary, mistakes straight, direct, 
for strait, narrow; or else is so weak, 
as to suppose that he can pass off 
one word for the other. But this, 
whether mistake or contrivance, will 
not ayail him further than to puzzle 
some unpractised or unwary reader. 
Dante says he lost the diritia via, 
lost, that is, the straight forward 
road of truth, the verace via, as he 
calls it in the twelfth line ; and found 
himself in error, ignorance, and per- 
plexity---all which are so plainly 
figured by a dark wood, wild, and 
rough, and strong— 


una selva oscura 





—Selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte ; 


that scarcely any reader of common 
understanding, if left to himself, 
could fail to discover the meaning of 
the allegory. Yet this same “ wood,” 
according to our present commen- 
tator, signifies “ sanguinary faction,” 
which he terms “a Sartioular species 
of vice.” Thus, according to him, 
vice is in general “ a gay allurin 

walk of flowers, wide and easy ;” 
and one part of “ this gay alluring 
walk of flowers,” is “ a dark wood, 
black and brambly,” or, as he else- 
where calls it, “a bleak desert.” 
Having, however, made out the 
*‘ wood” to be “ sanguinary faction,” 
he concludes that the three beasts 
which he meets, the panther, the 
lion, and the wolf, cannot mean, as 
they have been hitherto understood, 
the three vices, which beset man in 
consequence of his error and igno- 
rance, one aiter another, in youth, 


manhood, and old ‘age, “namely— 
Pleasure, Ambition, and Avarice- 
but that they are the City of Florence. 
the King of France, rf the Court of 
Rome, Mr. Cary has remarked of 
Lombardi, one of the latest commen. 
tators, that “his zeal to do some- 
thing new often leads him to do 
something that is not over wise.” + 
Lombardi can no longer, in this re- 
spect, claim a pre-eminence over the 
other commentators. 

There is a passage in the Cratylus 
of Plato, by which this allegory is 
well explained. 


To 8€ dvayxatoyt Kai dvrirumoy, rapa 
rnv Bovryoww oy, TO Tepi THY duapriar 
ay sig cai apabiav. arsixacra Cé rj 
Kara ta ayKn wopeia, dre Cvoropa Kai 
Tpaxéa kai Adova dvra oye rod iévat. 
évrevOev ody tawg éxryOn avaykaior, 
Ty dia Tov dyKovg areKacbéy ropeia. 


Bipont. Ed. vol. iii. p. 306. 


“ The necessary and the resisting, 
since they are contrary to the will, 
must subsist about guilt. and. igno- 
rance. But they are assimilated to « 
progression through a valley ; because, 
on account of their being passed 
through with difficulty, and their 
rough and dense nature, like a place 
thickly planted with trees, they im- 
ti progression. And hence, per- 

aps, necessity was denominated from 
an assimilation to a progression through 
a valley.” —Taylor’s Translation. 


In a note to his comment on c.i. 
v. 101, he says, “ The odd prophecy 
of Landino ......... having seemingly 
attracted no notice in the thickly 

rinted volume wherein it occurs, [ 
fad the curiosity to try how it could 
be applied.” Where-then did it at- 
tract notice, if not in the thickly 
printed volume wherein it occurs? 
or how did it happen that the know- 
ledge of it came down to Sterne, 
who “ ridicules it,” as the commen- 
tator himself tells us? The oral 
tradition from Landino to Sterne 1s 
much more difficult to imagine than 
the possibility of this Leo open hav- 
ing attracted the notice of some one 
reader in the thickly printed volume 





* P. 9. If Dritta be not an error of the press, we should like to know in what edition 
the commentator here found diritta thus abbreviated. The whole line is 


+ Preface, p. 50. 
+ For « diferent etymology of dvéyxn, see Aristotle, Teg) Kéeuoue cape vile 


Che la diritta via era smarrita. 
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wherein it occurs, before our learned 
expounder met with it there. 

P.91. He promulgates it as his 
own discovery, that the word “ lon- 
tana” (c:ii. v. 60,) is used as an ad~ 
jective and not a verb; and then 
adds, with apparent modesty, “ sed 
nos hee cognovimus esse nihil.” We 
happen to know something more ; 
that the discovery, such as it is, 
is Lombardi’s. ‘ E.durera quanto’l 
mondo*lontana—cioe lunga. Lontano 
per dungo adopera Dante pure nel 
Paradiso, (c.xv. v-49,),&c. The 
common construction,” he says, ‘does 
not seem to him to furnish clear 
ideas.” Lucky man if he should ever 
find any that will! 

P. 100. He calls “ Pope’s Ode to 
Solitude, a solemn disclosure of feel- 
ings, more recondite far than Dante’s 
attachment to Beatrice.” The ex- 
pounder has full credit for such a 
preference. Yet he seriously be- 
lieves that Dante wrote the beautiful 
sonnet on Beatrice, beginning— 


O ciascun alma presa e gentil core, 


at nine years of age. Of this sonnet 
he says, that it “is really very pretty, 
and, considering it was the produc- 
tion rs a mere child, astonishingly 
50. 

P.129. On finding that one of the 
commentators had supposed Beatrice 
to be a daughter of an Emperor of 
Constantinople, he observes, with 
much bonhommie, that, “ really the 
whims and perplexities of the com- 
mentators are too tantalizing to un- 
ravel them all.” 

P. 264. Heraclitus,” says he, 
“I pronounce with the penultimate 
short, as it is in the original and in 
Petrarch.” It is by ‘throwing up a 
feather, one sees which way the wind 
blows. This little instance com- 
pletely proves how ignorant the com- 
mettator is of Dante’s metre, though 
he talks so miuch of its melody. No- 
thing is more common both in Dante 
and Petrarch, than’ a’ trochee’in the 
fourth place. In the line preceding 
this, he would of course read— 


Diogenes, Anassigora, e Tale ; 


and 


Comment on the Divine Comedy of Danie. 





E se tu beu la ma Fisica note.’ 
Inf. c. xi. v. 102, 
and. 
Per contrastare a Rub&rts Guiscardo. 
c. xiii. v. 10, 
and 
Qual or saria Cincinnitd e Corniglia. 
Pa. xv. v. 129. 
P. 398. We have a discovery of 
the Abbé Lanci, that the first line 
of the seventh canto, 
Pape Satan, Pape Satan Aleppe ; 


which has caused so much trouble to 
the interpreters, is Hebrew, 
ADS JER MP TE YP TE YB 
which he, or more probably the Abbé 
Lanci, thus construes, “ Resplendeat 
facies Satani! Resplendeat facies 
Satani primarii!” “* Look out, Satan! 
Look out in the majesty of thy splen- 
dour, princely Satan!” “ What ve- 
nerable concision,” adds our inter- 
pretty, “is that of the original! Two 
ong lines— 
Forth, Satan, forth! Thine awful forehead 
shine ! 
O princely Satan, for one gleam of thine! 


are, scarcely a paraphrase.” The 
Hebrew we will leave to Hebraists ; 
but that the “venerable concision ” 
of the original is most strangely cut 
up, our own senses assure us. Of the 
expounder’s ‘ venerable. concision,” 
we have an instance in a note of 
twenty-one pages on this one verse. 
It is not to be wondered, if with 
the expounder’s great knowledge of 
foreign languages, and the immense 
labour it must have cost him to ac- 
quire them, heshould have a little for- 
otten the grammar and spelling of 
his own. Thus at p. 435, “ it is them 
that our poet, who was truly both a 
hilosopher and a republican, would 
pore reprobated ; for the context of 
all his writings justify the assertion.” 
In some words, the violations of 
orthography may be imputed to the 
difficulties of a foreign press; but 
when we find “‘ unvealing”’ for “ un- 
veiling,” p. 188, we conclude that 
the writer himself has been misled 
by an Hibernian pronunciation. 
So much for these precious notes, 
as he has handsomely called those of 
<¢ his fair antagonist,” Mr.Cary. Pre- 


94 fie 





* So Lombardi would read instead of moto. His error in supposing mendo to be pe- 
culiar to the Nidobeatina edition and sonie MSS. is remarked by Mr. Cary, who passes 
over the discovery as one of Lombardi’s unwise novelties. 


+ For the sonnet itself, and a qanslation of ‘it, see 


Mr. Cary’s Life of Dante, p. 33. 
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an4 Ode to the King of France. 


cious, indeed, thereader will find them, 
or rather the money they will cost 
him, which, at the rate of the present 
volume, will be not less than eleven 

nds: notes on a translation, which 
the writer, for some reason best 
known to himself, has thought fit to 
suppress. Yet the purchaser will 
have this consolation, that he may 
treat them without the smallest cere- 
mony, use them just as he would 
Montagne’s Essays, ‘take them up, 
and throw them down, and” (if he 


likes it) “take them up again ;" only , 





CApril, 


that the exercise will be a little more 
operose in one imstance than the 
other ; for before the Divine Comedy 
is completely elucidated, he must 
expect that the Comment will have 
swelled to twelve octave volumes 
and a half, consisting altogether of 
6500 pages. If he | resolve on 
undertaking so formidable a labour, 
we conclude by wishing him. well 
through his task of “taking up, and 
throwing down, and taking up again,” 
in the animating wordsof his author— 
Ho! charge, hurra, jolt, bound, rebound ! 








—-——_ J 


ODE. 
APDRESSED TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF FRANCE, 
By the Author of the Essays on English Vorsifigation, 


Wuat moves thee, Lours, to forego 
The quiet of thy peaceful reign ? 
Why challenge a reluctant foe, 
Rushing to war, war unprovoked again? 
Examine well thine own estate, 
And check thy hostile march before it be too late. 


When first thou wert an exile from thy home, 
Unbroken was thy strength, thy health not wasted; 
But could’st thou now endure te roam 
When both thy health and strength thou hast outlasted? 
With peace and plenty to thy throne restored, 
Perchance thou deem’st thyself adored : 
Thou seest around thee subjects bending low 3 
But should misfortune now return, 
Be sure thou soon shalt know 
Thyself their hate, and all thy race their scorn, 


Where are thy men-at-arms, they, once who moved 

So lively at the warlike trumpet’s call ? 

And where their chiefs, thy mareschals all, 
Heroes in many a glorious battle proved ? 

In stern repose each warrior lies: 

As flowers that all the darksome night 
Close themselves up, until the day-star rise, 

Then ope, and turn, as worshipping his light ; » 
So these, in sullen slumber now reclined, 

May soon awake, when thou shalt find 
Their worship and their service turn’d and gone 
Toward their own Day-star, the young NaPoLeon. 


And darest thou, presumptuous, now demand 
That Heaven shall speed thy mad career 
To spoil an wnoffending Land p— 
And dare’st thou hope that Heaven will hear ?- 
Believe it not :—but for thyself beware ; 
And lear to moderate thy prayer. 
Pray that kind Heaven will condescend 
To grant thee rest and safety till thine end; 
And, for the consummation of thy lot, 
That old St. Denys will allow thee room 
To sleep, uncensured and forgot, 


Among thy Fathers in a silent tomb. “eeee dial 





Ir the vicissitudes of ages have 
scarcely produced a change on the 
Spanish peasantry, so that they, to 
whom the inimitable pages of Cer- 
vantes are familiar, can see nothing 
new in the European peninsula ;—if 
the influence of song is still omni- 
present ard omnipotent ;—if. the 
strains ef wisdom and eloquence of- 
ten fall from the lips of the untutor- 
ed, and the volumes of history ap- 
pear familiar to the meanest villager ; 
—if a spirit of joy and harmony is 
spread over mountain and valley— 
these, and more than these, have 
been produced by those beautiful and 
touching compositions, which, graft- 
ed on an oriental stock, have been 
conveyed from tongue to tongue, and 
have served to transfer from gene- 
ration to generation, in all their 
strength, and all their freshness, the 
events, as well as the sympathies, of 
other days. 

Even in the obscure and trackless 
recesses, which have scarcely ever 
been trodden by the foot of a stranger, 
in spots beyond the influence of ci- 
vilization, where the mass-book and 
the lives of the saints make up the 
sum total of the learning of the most 
learned ; the historical Romances have 
served as the great depositaries, the 
faithful archives of all that is in- 
teresting in the chronicles of Spain, 
since Rodrigo el Desdichado com- 
pleted the ruin which Witiza el. Ne- 
Jando had begun. Was wisdom ever 
conveyed in a more attractive form 
than that of these graceful and flow- 
ing strains? The recurring music 
ot the asonante, that light echo of a 
rhyme, so much more harmonious 
than blank-verse, so much less res- 
strained than any species of metrical 
prosody, adds singularly to the ge- 
neral charm; and depending wholly 


A la sombra de mis cabellos 
mi querido amor se durmio, 
é Si le recordare, o no ? 
peynaua yo mis cabellos 
con cuydado cada dia 
y el viento los esparzia 
robandome los mas bellos, 
y asu soplo y sombra dellos .. 


mi querido se durmio, 


é si le recordare, o no » he 
Apnit, 1823. : 
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for its effect on the simple vowel 
sounds, whose melody is so much 
more soft and pure than any thing 
produced by a combination of letters, 
it falls on the ear like notes too dis- 
tant for distinctness, yet producing 
“a concord of sweet sounds,” whose 
character can hardly be defined, 
though it leaves an irresistible emo- 
tion of complacency and delight. 

A history of Spain, from the fall of 
the Visigothic monarchy down to 
the present hour, might be formed 
from the existing Romances alone. 
A judicious inquirer would be able 
to extract a greater sum total of 
truth, communicated with greater 
energy and beauty in. the Romanceros 
of the peninsula; than in all the chro- 
nicles of the convents or of the pa- 
lace. But this is too extensive to be 
entered upon. 3 

For the expression of warm and 
natural sentiments—for genuine _ 
thos and tender feeling—for that 
impassioned eagerness which finds 
food for its hopes and fears in every 
object of thought or sense; in a 
word, for the eloquence of honest 
emotions, what is there that can be 
compared to the Romances of Spain? 
Could I transplant my readers to the 
brown mountains of Andalusia, or 
the valleys of Bastan; could I bid 
them dwell with me on those delight- 
ful recollections of hours, when in 
the brightest spring-tide of youth I 
joined the village-dance and listened 
to the peasant’s tale; could I paint 
that enthusiasm, kindled in every 


countenance, and spreading like light 


through every bosom, “ it would be 
something.” 

Every ae villager took his turn 
in the recitation, and such as these 
were the affecting and beautiful com- 


positions we enjoyed :— 


dizeme que le da pena 
el ser en estremo ingrata 
que le da vida y le mata 
esta mi color morena, 
y llamandome Sirena, 
el junto a mi se durmio, 
si le, &c. 
Primavera de varios Romances, 
p- 88, Valencia, 1644. 


—. 
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Spanish Romancen April, 
On my lap he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there — 


Love! shall I rouse him to tell him so? 
Ono! Ono! 


I comb’d my raven locks, for he 
Looked on these locks with ecstasy, 
Which the wild breezes scattered, 
Stealing the stragglers as they fled— 
He was fann’d by those breezes—my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there— 
Love! shall I rouse him to tell him so? 
Ono! Ono! 


He call’d me cruel——but if he knew 

This heart of mine !—I heard him say, 

My raven locks and my chesnut hue 

Were his life’s charm and his life’s decay. 

Syren! he cried—and then he flew 

To my lap, where he slept, and my raven hair 

Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there— 

Love! shall I rouse him and tell him so? 
Ono! Ono! 


Or this old Romance of Cardona :— 


Triste estava el cavallero, maldigo la triste ausencia 

triste esta sin alegria alabo mi fantasia 

con lagrimas y sospiros gt en ella resplandece 

a grandes voces decia © que tanto ver querria 

¢ que fuerza puede apartarme aqui se avive mi pena 

de veros seiiora mia ? y effuerga la mi porfia 

como vivo siendo ausente del fuego de mi deseo 

de la gloria que tenia gue en mis entrafias ardia. 

con los ojos de mi alma 

os comtemplo noche y dia Old Silva de Romances, 


h 


con estos que 08 mirava (without date.) 
oro e] mal que padecia 


Sad was the noble cavalier, 

Sad, and without a smile was he, 
With many a sigh and many a tear 
He linger’d on his misery : 

O what has driven me, my dear ! 

O what has driven me from thee ? 
How can I live in exile here, 

Far from all past felicity, 

While memory’s eyes in vision clear 
By night and day thy image see ? 
And nought is left but shadows drear, 
Of that departed ecstasy. 

O absence sad! O fate severe ! 

How busy fancy sports with me, 

And to the sweet maid’s worshipper 
Paints the sweet maid resplendently, 
Then bitter woe seems bitterer:— 

In vain I strive with destiny 

And seek through passion’s waves to steer, 
For I am whelm’d in passion’s sea. 
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Then some young swain doffed his monéero bonnet, and, his voice blending 
with the tones of his guitar—the ever faithful companion of Spanish verse— 


in low and melancholy tones he sang as follows :— 


Di Juan de que murié Blas 

tan mozo y tan mal logrado ? 

—Gil: murio de desamado.— 
Y que dijo, di carillo 

quando se vid mortal ? 

—que el mayor de los males 


que el dolor de que moria 

si Otra cosa decia 

siempte acababa el cuitado 

que murio de desamado.— 
Que dijo al proster momento 

estando ya de partida ? 


era no poder decillo —acabarase mi vida 

jamas quiso descubrillo pero no mi pensamiento : 

mas fué mal galardonado y sin otro sentimiento 

y murié de desamado.— qued6 muerto el desgraciado 
Cuando morir se tenia que murié de desamado. 

que dijo de su mala suerte ? Conde Claros. 


—que era menos mal la muerte 


Say, Juan, say, of what he died ?— 
So young, so pensive, and so fair ! 
Of unrequited love he died— 

What said he, shepherd ?—thou wert there 
When death stood threatening at his side--« 
—That of his pains the saddest pain 
Was---he could not that pain declare-— 

He would not speak of that again. 
Poor youth! he had been scorn’d by pride--« 
Of unrequited love he died ! 


And when he felt the failing breath 
Grow weak---what said he of his doom? 
---Thiat there are pains far worse than death, 
And he had known them---thoughts of gloom 
Shadow’d the portals of the tomb--- : 
Some things he said---and none replied--« 
Of unrequited love he died! 


And when the last, last throb drew nigh, 
Before the fluttering spirit fled? — 
---Soon, soon the wilerim will be dead: 
But there are thoughts which cannot die. 
No more he felt, no more he said ;-—~ 
He sleeps upon the valley’s side--» 

Of unrequited love he died! 


Nor were the decorations which the charms of nature offer to the ena« 
moured poet forgotten. 


Encontrandose dos a clos y por qual ir delante 

al pasar de un verde valle uno 4 otro se tiran perlas, &c. 
uno a otro se tiran perlas Si rifen con tal ri 

rifan, riiien y saltan y bullen por passar dos Bioyedle 


y porque se amansen come 
meten par cantando las aves 


Bajaba un arroyo manse 


passara sin zelos 
quien tiene competidor ? 
estraiia fuerza de amor 


de una fuentezilla fria Pues por qual ira delante 
y Otro que por el corria uno 4 otro se tiran perlas, &c. 
encontrole en un remanso Primavera de Romances, p. 77+ 


y era el valle en descanso 


Two little streams o’er plains of green 
Roll gently on—the flowers between, 
But each to each defiance hurls— 


Al thule ariliinay ane qeeete 
22 
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They foam, they rage, they shout,«==and then 
Rest in their silent beds again. 

And melodies of peace are heard 

From many a gay and joyous bird. 


I saw a melancholy rill 
Burst meekly from a clouded hill, 
Another roll'd behind---in speed 
An eagle, and in strength a steed ; 
It reach’d the vale and overtook 
Its rival in the deepest nook ; 
And each to each defiance hurls--- 
All their artillery are pearls. 
They foam, they rage, they shout---and then 
Rest in their silent beds again. 


And if two little streamlets break 
The law of love for passion’s sake, 
How then should I a rival see, 
Nor be inflamed by jealousy? 
For is not love a mightier power 
Than mountain stream, or mountain shower? 





Sometimes the Romances of the once adored Gongora were chosen. Gon- 
gora, who, in the midst of his exaggeration and bombast, has a mine of na- 
tural feeling---a harmony almost unparalleled, and a grace and facility of 
expression most rare and most delightful. 


No son todos ruisefiores, Lo artificioso, que admira, 
Jos que cantan entre las flores, y lo dulce que consuela, 
no son todos ruisefiores, no es de aquel violon que buela, 
sino campanitas de plata, aunque con suaue lyra, 
que tocan al alua, porque otro instrumento tira 
sino campanillas de oro, a los sentidos mejores, 
que hazen la salua a los soles que adoro. no son to los, &c. 

No todas las vozes ledas Las campanitas luzientes, 
son de sirena con plumas, y los dorados clarines, 
cuyas humedas espumas, en coronados jazmines, 
son las verdes alamedas, los dos hermosos corrientes, 
si suspendido te quedas, no solo recuerdan gentes, 
de sus suaues clamores, sino conuocan amores, 
no son todos, &c. no son todos, &c. 


Gongora, Vol. II. p. 51. (Lisbon, 1647.) 


They are not all sweet nightingales 

That fill with songs the flowery vales, 

But they are little silver bells, 

Touch'd by the winds in the smiling dells, 
Magic harps of gold in the grove, ' 
Forming a chorus for her I love. 


Think not the voices in the air 

Are from some winged Syrens fair, 

Playing among the dewy trees, 

Chanting their morning mysteries. 

O! if you listen delighted there 

To their music scatter’d o’er the dales, 

They are not all sweet nightingales, 
kee. &c. 


O! ‘twas a lovely song—of art © 
To charm, of nature to touch the heart. 
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Sure ‘twas some shepherd’s pipe, which, play’d 
By passion, fills the forest’s shade--- 
No! ’tis music’s diviner part 
Which o’er the yielding spirit prevails--« 
They are not all sweet nightingales, 

&e. &e. 


In the eye of love, that all things sees, 
The fragrance-breathing jasmin-trees, 
And the golden flowers, and the sloping hill, 
And the ever melancholy rill, 

Are full of holiest sympathies, 

And tell of love a thousand tales--- 
They are not all sweet nightingales 

That fill with songs the cheerful vales, 
But they are little silver bells 

Touch'd by the wind in the smiling dells, 
Harps of gold in the secret grove, 
Making music for her I love. 





Or in the old pathetic language of Juan de Linares :— 


Zagala, di que haras 

quando veas que soy partido ? 

—carillo, quererte mas 

que en rai vida te he querido 
Antes de mi despidida, 

di si sientes lo que siento! 

—cl dolor de la partida 

te diré mi sentimento— 

dime lo que sentiras. 

descanso de mi sentido ? 

—carillo, quererte mas 

que en mi vida te he querido— 
Despues que partido seas 

que hards, di, gloria mia ? 

—contemplar por que te vea 


los lugares do te via— 

si no me ves que haras 

alli en tu pecho escondido? 

—carillo, quererte mas 

que en mi vida te he querido— 
Como te daré creencia 

que ames mas entonces que ante ! 

—zagal no ves que la ausencia 

causa que mas ame la amante— 

pues bien informado estas 

no me pornas en olvido ? 

—antes te querre muy mas 

Que en me vida te he querido. 

Cancionero. (MS.) 


Shepherdess! say, what wilt thou do 
When thou shalt find me far removed ? 

—QO! I shall love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


Ere I am sunder’d far from thee 
Say, do my sorrows wound thy breast ? 
—Shepherd ! the farewell’s misery 
Cannot in idle words be drest. 
Tell me thy thoughts, thy feelings too, 
Thou who my sorrow’s balm hast proved ? 
—QO! I shall love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


Tell me, my joy, when I am fled 
What wilt thou do when thinking of me? 
—I will follow thy fancied shade 
Wheresoever I followed thee. 
But if time from thy distant view 
Drive the thoughts of him who roved— 
—Nay! I will love thee, fond and true, © 
Better than I have ever loved. 


How shall I credit thee—how conceive 
That thou wilt love as loving now ? 

—Silly shepherd! O! rather believe . 

Absence fans the lover's glow. 
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Heavenly sounds—sure one who knew 
Love’s art so well, ne’er faithless proved ! 

—No! I will love thee, fond and true, 
Better than I have ever loved. 


Such are some of the memorials 
which days of early happiness con- 
fided to memory. Every now and 
then they rush upon the mind * re- 
dolent of joy and south.” To criti- 
cise the sources of pure and peaceful 
pleasure were most idle—I choose 
not to ask whether such composi- 
tions as these are conformable to the 
rules of the Stagyrite. To me they 
are sacred. They are part of my 
young devotion—of my faith and my 
creed. If happiness be the end of 
living, these have been to me the 
elements of happiness. A thousand 
pleasurable associations still mingle 


with the vibrations of these touching 
and natural Romances. With him, 
who cannot feel their beauty, | 
choose not to dispute—he is not to be 
envied, scarcely to be loved. I re- 
joice that I have a storehouse of 
pleasure whose portals are locked up 
to him—a storehouse crowded with 
real and substantial good—with en- 
joyment gathered in from the purest 
sources, assuming the fairest forms 
—throwing over days of sorrow a 
charm of composing tenderness, and 
mellowing hours of joy into a staid 
and sober lustre. 








KATE OF WINDIEWA'S. 


Sue was a young and dainty one, more sweet 
Than is the spring-time treasure of the bee 
Suck’d from the fresh-blown violets—tenderer far 
Than the blue ring-dove in its golden down 

Ere it forsakes its mother’s wing, and fair 

As summer’s unsunn’d buds. O, I could sit 

A July day and talk of her—and speak 

Of nought save her dark eyes. It was in June, 
The three and twentieth day i’ the old style, 
When I first saw her—the scarce risensun 
Had yet but touch’d the green-hill heads, the vales 
Lay moist in dew, when down the hill she came, 
Even hand in hand with the glad morning sun— 
For light and loveliness are sisterstwin. 

The flowers, beneath the touch of her light foot, 
Shower’d out their fragratice, and the wanton sun 
Ran underneath her parting locks, and kiss’d 

All her neck lilies. Me she saw, and threw - 

Her fleecy tresses o’er her white arm thus— 

And, holding them above her ivory brow, ~ 

Sent forth on me the light of two such eyes 

As ne'er blest man before. ° 


The scene of my story lies in a 
little cold and nameless nook of 
ground, which nature has neglected 
or refused to embellish; and as I 
have no wish to be wiser than 
nature, I shall let the green, and 
the purple, and the golden tints 
of gay description make beds of 
roses, and bowers of jasmine, and 
banks of flowers, for other stories 
that may need them ; for I shall ad- 
here to the honest and homely hues 
of the land—the standing colours of 
nature, each beautiful in its place, 


-strangerit has few’ attractions. Ima- 





as snow is in its season. The ground 
indeed is as old as other ground, and 
the same sun shines on it whic 

warms more noted. places ; it lies 
too in the midst of a populous county, 
and nigh an old and opulent town ; 
but near it no blood has ever been 
spilt, no lordly person has lived, and 
no poet has thought its daughters— 
and some of them were lovely, and 
all modest—worth one passing pe- 
rishable verse. Thus is the place 
without a name ; and to the eye of a 
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gine a little round knoll studded with 
cabins of stone, rising like an island 
amid an immense morass, with a 
long winding and miry way leading 
into it from the mainland—a few 
idle mothers dandling their offspring 
on their knees, and sitting each on 
her own threshold sending the tale of 
merriment or malice round; while 
their husbands, towards nightfall, 
may be seen plodding their way 
homeward alpng the narrow foot- 
paths which intersect the moss ; and 
as they approach, you may hear the 
yell and the cry with which a nu- 
merous progeny of children, bare- 
footed and berebseded, hail the sight 
of their fathers. ‘The cry of the lap- 
wing and the bittern may be men- 
tioned, in the absence of the music of 
the lark and the throstle ; and there 
were seen the wild swan and the 
heron—the former feeding amid the 
herbage on the banks of a deep and 
sluggish brook, and the latter stand- 
ing with his body drawn stately up, 
his neck arched, his bill downward, 
and his eye intent on the waters--- 
the presence of these two beauti- 
ful creatures, which seclusion and 
a marsh can only purchase, made 
some atonement for the cold scene of 
irreclaimable barrenmmess which lay 
around. In summer, indeed, the 
swelling parts of the morass waved 
purple with heath-blossom, and the 
blossom again hung brown with bees 
—in the brook, and the little lakes, 
the wild duck sailed, among the reeds 
and the rushes, with her orange 
tawny brood—the lapwing skimmed 
along, brushing with its wings the 
white heads of canna; while the dis- 
tant song of the country maiden might 
be heard, as she turned the fuel to the 
wind and sun, which her lover's spade 
had cut; or she might be seen ga- 
thering cranberries, or plucking the 
meadow queen, and the marsh-iris. 
ruth will allow me to do no more 
for this little nameless nook; and I 
may not unaptly conclude my notice 
with the advice which a crazy va- 
grant gave to a company of miners, 
who were explorin the land for coal: 
“I advise ye to FH »” said he, “in 
Glenlochar-moss ; if ye dinna get 
coals, ye'll get peats.” 

Fame is a fickle lady, and I love 
her for it—she has no hevaditary at- 
tachments—we cannot secure a mo- 


nopoly of the capricious will-o-wisp 
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light which she sheds at pleasure on 
the lofty and the low. The spot on 
which she displays her banner, and 
winds her horn, to-day, is made into 
pasture for geese, and pens for swine, 
to-morrow; and the name round 
which she now twines her bays, and 
showers her honours, will descend to 
Oblivion soon, as some names have 
descended, which, short while ago, 
wore fortune’s chiefest favours in their 
0 > while some little barren spot 
will shine in its turn, and stand con- 
secrated for a time. And even so it 
fared with the lonely nook of earth 
where my tale must find a resting- 
rear fame which it failed to 

nd from the wisdom of its sons, 
and the frugality of its daughters, 
was obtained for it by a gay anda 
giddy girl—minstrel’s song and me- 
nial’s story are now busy with the 
barren place—and the inhabitants 
date all their legendary renown from 
the day on which they saw Kate of 
Windiewa’s. 

It befel between summer and har- 
vest, when men feel the edge of their 
sickles, and the farmer goes shoulder 
deep among his standing corn, rub- 
bing the ripe heads between his 
hands, and tasting the quality of his 
crop, that a sudden thunder-shower 
dispersed the reapers, who had as- 
sembled on the skirts of the first 
ripe field in the district ; and as there 
was no immediate shelter, they sought 
the readiest way to their several 
homes. Our story must follow the 
steps of one of the reapers—a youn 
man some twenty years old, an 
the son of two old a who 
lived in the little village of Glenlo- 
char; I think I see him standing be- 
fore me, in the same dress, and with 
the same looks, he wore when his 
name pointed the proverb, and his 
story ministered mirth to the dis- 
trict. Well made, and tall, with a 
smooth and a ruddy face—fair hair, 
which his mother loved much, and 
himself more—for he carried it curled 
to all the fairs, and preac » and 
dancings, in the country side—dis- 
tinguished in the parish church for 
his contests in psalmody with the 
precentor ; and in fairs for his two 
vests of pence — —_ = a 
curling superabundance of locks 
he thought every fair face fancied 
him, every dark eye desired him. 
He complained that blue eyes rebbed 
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him of his rest, and. that black eyes 
disturbed his dreams; and as he 
walked to church or market, he 
would eye his shadow in the sun, 
and think himself a handsome youth. 
When the girls walked before him, 
he thought it was for the pacpert of 
glancing over their left shoulder to 
admire his face—if they walked be- 
hind him, it was to look at his well- 
made leg—if they walked beside 
him, it was for the sake of his com- 
pany, and from an admiration of his 
person and his wit. And it must be 
confessed that he was frequently pre- 
sent in maiden’s thoughts. They 
would cross his way at a country 
fair, saying, “ Come, let us wile a 
fairing trom soft Sandie Roseboro.” 

Ile united, as was common in 
more primitive times, the pursuits of 
farmer and mechanic—he could make 
a plough, and plough with it—he 
could sow a field, and he could reap 
it—he made the flail with which he 
thrashed his corn, and he built the 
barn in which he winnowed it. With 
the sons ofthe ploughshare his merits 
were summed up in a sagacious say- 
ing, since become proverbial—“ It’s 
like the ploughmanship of Sandie 
Roseboro — there’s more whistling 
than red land:”—it was imagined 
that his promise always exceeded 
performance.. Nor with the mecha- 
nics and rustics of the district did his 
merits stand much higher—the old 
masons shook their heads, and said he 
was ‘“ scrimp to the gage”—the 
pavior eyed him as he walked past, 
and said, “ He'll no stand the ram- 
mer:” the shoemaker who made his 
shoes said he had not sense to 
spit over the awls: and the gardener 
declared he lacked wit to keep the 
worms from the kale. Even one of 
the witty maidens of the parish— 
young Bess of Brandyford, said, 
** Silly Sandie Roseboro—I sat by his 
side for a stricken hour, and he had 
nae the sense to snuff out the can- 
dle.” 

As Alexander hastened home, the 
cloud shifted, the thunder grew more 
remote, and the plashing shower was 
succeeded by large drops, each of a 
minute’s interval—the benediction 
of the departing storm. He had 
reached the place where he was 
obliged to part with the public road, 
and dive into the long and. windin 


mossy way which led to his father’s 





house. A milestone.stood by the 
way-side, and on it was seated a fair 
young woman—dressed somewhat 
more gaily.than was at that time 
common to country maidens. A hat 
and feathers, a long flowered mantle, 
and striped slippers, seemed utterly 
out of keeping, as painters express it, 
with the bleak expanse before her, 
and the miry way on which she was 
travelling. The thunder-plump, as 
the peasantry call a thunder shower, 
had indeed somewhat disordered her 
finery—the feathers, and the scarf of 
silk, afforded small shelter from such 
a pelting blast: and now, as the rain 
had passed away, and the four o'clock 
sun shone from beneath the moving 
cloud, the maiden began to shake oft 
the moisture, and replume herself 
for her journey. When Sandie be- 
held this apparition, he began to 
edge towards the side of the way— 
the flowered scarf betokened riches 
—and the feathers spoke of rank: 
he had never before seen, as he after- 
wards declared, long feathers in any 
other place than the pea@pk’s tail 
and Lady Dashawa’s bong»t---and 
no wonder that a strange aye came 
oer him. As he glided a}mng, he 
managed to steal a look on two at 
this gorgeous dame, and evey,': glance 
diminished his awe for her sypposed 
rank and visible beauty: he .aw her 
eyes---two large blue ones, a, deep- 
ly fringed with long dark s,Juctive 
ale ot following after hin, with a 
look of as much love as supyication 
----he made not altogether a }alt and 
turn, but he moved in a king of. cir- 
cuitous route towards her-.-like a 
lark under the influence. of an 
adder’s fascination: the sants a- 
bove, and the maidens belov, for- 
give me for this unwary ompa- 
rison. She busied herself wth her 
scarf, adjusted her bonm and 
feather on the summit of a bushel of 
curled locks, abundance of which 
she allowed to escape down her 
neck, and over her temples; and 
then, standing up fair and sately, 
she confronted the rustic, whose 
heart smote hard at his sid, and 
whose knees nearly knocked :gainst 
each other—so far did the px:sence 
of this lady of imagined rank over- 
power him. “ Young man, 8a! 

the wandering damsel, “‘ how ar am 
I from a city, or a genthmans 
house? I am weary, having wal- 
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dered far, and suffered much, and 
still dreading lest I may be pursued 
and overtaken ;”—and then fs look- 
ed along the road, and said, “ Is that 
the sound of chariot wheels I hear 
coming? If my father finds me, my 
peace is over on earth. Is there no 
place, young peasant, where I can 
conceal myself for a time? I shall 
have it in my power, when I am 
twenty-one, and that will be soon, 
to requite such kindness largely.” 
And she looked Sandie full in the 
face; and the nodding of ber fea- 
thers, and the rustling of her scarf, 
and the sparkling of a treble string 
of bugle beads, each as valuable in 
his sight as the diamond eye which 
Crusoe purloined from the brow of 
the great Chinese God Chou-Chong- 
Thougon; and above all, the per- 
suasion of two moist blue eyes, a 
face oval and regular, and a neck 
which needed no rank to recommend 
it—round, and long, and white—all 
combined to influence the mind of 
honest Sandie Roseboro; and he 
faultered forth, in what he called his 
best Bible English, something which 
sounded like an invitation to his 
father’s house. ‘ And yet,” said 
he, relapsing somewhat into homely 
provincial as, side by side, he walk- 
ed with the maiden along the way 
to Glenlochar, “ I’m no so sure that 
my mother will make ye mair than 
weleome—for shining silks, and rust- 
ling satins, and plumed bonnets, she 
holds as abominations, and as mat- 
ters which entice youths astray—it 
was but lately that in the very mid- 
dle of the kirk, when charity came 
irom people’s pockets to the poor’s- 
box like thaw from the north—drop 
by drop; and who so backward as 
one or two of our gaudy madams ; 
my mother started up, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘Haud the ladle to their nose 
there—they come here shining in 
silks and in scarlets, and never a 
penny in their pocket to poor Laza- 
‘us. Haud the ladle to their nose 
naw —So ye see she is a bauld 
ody, and outspoken—and now I 
think on’t, it’s a mercy ye have no- 
thing red in your dress, else she 
might fling her bible at yere feathers, 
and ery, * Out of my house, thou 
scarlet abomination’—it’s a mercy 
the colour of your cloak is not scar- 
Rap as much as I can manage 
0 wear a scarlet waistcoat once a 
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week—and I am her only begotten 
son.” 

The maiden smiled at the appre- 
hensions of her conductor, and said, 
** Be ye not afraid—I shall seek thy 
mother’s hearth like a wayfarer of 
old—to wash my feet—to taste of 
her bread, and drink of her milk, 
and rest, and bless the house in the 
morning, and continue my flight. 
Are ye sure, young man, that the 
sound we hear is not the prancing of 
horses, and the rattling of chariot 
wheels?” ‘ Chariot wheels!” said 
Sandie; “a chariot wheel never 
rolled among our quagmires; and 
unless your pursuers are winged like 
geese, and web-footed like wild 
ducks, they will never follow you 
into Glenlochar.” ‘ Let us go for- 
ward, then,” said she; “I would 
rather wed the meanest peasant that 
cuts turf in that desart than marry 
the man of my father’s choice, 
though he offered me a head-dress 
of diamonds that would buy a lord’s 
land, and a bridal garment that 
would stand alone with beaten gold. 
I would spin wool—comb flax—cut 
corn and ted hay, and at “et lie 
down with one I love on a bed of 
rushes, rather than dine in gold plate 
and lie down in misery.” Sandie 
stopt—chafed his hard palms_toge- 
ther, till they almost smoked with 
friction—gazed at her from the 
plume to the slipper, and from the 
slipper to the plume, and then said, 
« Aye, aye; talk that way, madam 
—or whatever I should call you— 
that’s the way to go to my mother’s 
heart, and open the door of her cup- 
board:” and with such like discourse 
they reached Glenlochar. 

Old Elspa, his mother, was seated 
by her hearth-fire—a plaid perm 
about her shoulders, a pair of spec- 
tacles on her nose—while before her 
was spread, in all the extent of folio, 
the works of that sound and myste- 
rious divine, Richard Flavel—she 
sighed when she came to passages 
too deep and too full of meaning to 
be readily understood—and she sigh- 
ed often—and was heard to exclaim, 
«* Hegh, sirs, he’s a dark and a ter- 
rible divine.” She heard the sound 
of feet, and the conference of tongues, 
on the threshold; and without Jift- 
ing her head, she said, “ What 
young woman’s foot is that which 
comes with thine, Alexander? If it 
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be that giddy and dancing damsel 
Jenny Proudfoot, the wrong side of 
my door be to her—but if it be that 
douce lass Peggy Cameron, let her 
come ben—her name is a dear name 
—and a bold name was it in a back- 
sliding time, and a kind welcome 
shall it aye have frae me. But, God 
protect his poor handmaid, what’s to 
happen now? Here’s silks, and sa- 
tins, and fine twined linen—three 
rows of precious stones round the 
neck, and a plume of feathers aboon 
the brow, high enough to disturb 
the spiders in my poor home. What's 
to happen now?” And, rising from 
her seat, she looked on the stranger 
with an eye of respectful, but sus- 
picious, scrutiny, “ Happen now, 
mother !” said her only son—“ Here’s 
a young lady escaped from the castle 
of Windiewa’s, and all because she 
refused to marry an old knight— 
with hollow eyes and sapless Cesta 
—preferring, as a lady should, a 
handsome man in hose and doublet 
to a death’s-head and thigh bones 
served up in embroidered sheets. 
Dust down the best chair, and lay 
something soft upon it, that she may 
be seated—and thraw the neck of my 
grey hen, and make something warm 
and nourishing. I ken what it is to 
run a long read myself, rather than 
wed against my will. There was 
the time,” said he to the stranger, 
“‘ when my mother there wanted me 
to wed old Peg Crummie—with one 
eye, three teeth, and threescore acres 
of land. First I was so smothered 
with anger that I knocked our big 
pot till it gave over ringing—and 
then I was so touched with grief, 
that I ran wild round the moss for 
two days and nights, and baptized 
foot could not overtake me; and, 
lastly, I grew wicked, and, who will 
helieve it? I fell into a great ramble 
for three days and three nights, and 
spent four-pence halfpenny.” 

* Charm thy tongue, Sandie,” 
said the old woman, “and let me 
talk to this maiden—it’s no her paint- 
ed dress, and her plume of feathers, 
and three rows of shining beads, 
that will make her pass for a lady 
with me. An she be lady born, and 
lady brought up, I have the charm 
that will try her—hand me thy fa- 
ther’s bible. The good book of a 

{ man, miss or madam—printed 
n black print in the times of the 


persecution—and it’s high time that 

e saw it, if ye never saw it before. 

ere—before ye take a seat, touch 
bread, or taste milk, in my house, 
read me—and read it clear and lady- 
like—this precious passage of the 
prophet where he lifts up his voice 
against the pride and abomination of 
woman’s dress—never was his voice 
so much wanted in the land as now. 
I saw James Johnstone’s daughter, 
with three rows of ruffles round her 
neck and seven round her kirtle, at 
the kitk on Sunday, and the very 
minister could na expound the word 
for looking at her—read it, J say ; 
and read it without a mistake or a 
stumble, an thou be a lady.” 

The young woman took the book 
with a reverent hand and a devout 
look, and she laid fingers long and 
white and plump over the pages 
stained by smoke and long use, with 
an awe worthy of a divine. “| 
should hold myself undeserving of 
shelter in a godly person’s house,” 
said she, “ if I could do no more 
than ‘read the celebrated prophecy 
against the enormity of woman s ap- 
parel. The word was not taught me 
m a way so remiss—take, therefore, 
the book again, and I will repeat thee 
the passage, word for word, with a 

recision like a priest, and a tone 
earch a lady.” And closing the 
Bible, she proceeded with her task. 

«¢ « Because the daughters of Zion 
are haughty, and walk with stretch- 
ed forth necks and wanton eyes, 
walking and mincing as they go, and 
making a tinkling with their feet ; 
the Lord will take away the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments about 
their feet, and their cauls, and their 
round tires, like the moon: the 
chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers ; the bonnets and the orna- 
ments of the legs, and the head- 
bands and the tablets and the ear- 
rings ; the rings and nose jewels, the 
changeable suits of apparel, and the 
mantles and the wimples and the 
crisping pins, the glasses and ~ 
fine linen, and the hoods and the 
vails. Andit shall come to pass or 
eee of sweet smell, there sha 

e . 

« Enough, enough!” said the = 
woman; “ ye have repeated the 
word more like a minister of the gos 

1 than a lady—be seated, oe 
fore, and feel that yere seat be 
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and Sandie, my lad, go chase and 
slay the fat hen, and ye shall see 
how I can serve a says and one who 
has such a lady-like hand too, and 
repeats Scripture with a grace ex- 
celling even the Reverend Elihu 
Gowlawa—a preacher I hearkened 
to in-my youth.” And away Sandie 
flew in delight, in pursuit of the 
grey hen; his mother trimmed her 
hearth fire, aud strove to give her 
homely dwelling the look of a place 
fit for the reception of a lady: and 
the lady herself removed her mantle 
and bonnet, bound up her ringlets 
with a fillet of silk, and assumed a 
meek sedateness of deportment, wor- 
thy of one who had learned by heart 
the chapter of denunciation against 
female extravagance. 

The news soon flew over moss and 
moorland, that a young lady—a mi- 
racle of beauty—clothed in silk, and 
shining in diamonds, had fled from 
her father’s house, and the embrace 
of an ancient bridegroom, and was 
now to be seen in the little smoky 
cottage of Sandie Roseboro, in the 
miry village of Glenlochar. A run- 
away lady, and more particularly a 
runaway bride, is always an object 
of curiosity ; and when beauty, and 
riches, and a spirit of humility and 
modesty, rind some of the attri- 
butes of the fair fugitive, who could 
resist the wish of beholding her? 
and little pride must pertain to that 
heart which wished not to be distin- 
guished by one of her kindest looks, 
and by words whispered in secret. 
And so it fared with the young men 
of the neighbouring district. The 
long narrow lane, which led through 
the morass, ere a succession of 
wooers equal in extent to a flight of 
wild geese; and their marchings, 
and watchings, and whisperings, a- 
round the house which contained the 
fair stranger, might be compared to 
the aforesaid geese when they de- 
scend from the snowy cloud, and, 
alighting in pairs on the margin 
of the brook, raise such a clang and 
a din that all the meadows resound. 
But the prudent and devout mother 
of Alexander Roseboro had too much 
respect for the fame of a young lady, 
whose gift at reciting scripture ri- 
Valled Elihu Gowlawa, to allow the 
thaw yemnlet the land to enter 

dwelling ; besides, the old wo- 
mah, pious as“ she was, andl weaned 
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from the things of this life as much 
as a woman of fifty may well be, 
thought, as she looked on her fair 
visitor, that she was but flesh and 
blood—an heir of corruption, and, 
what was better, an heir of riches—- 
had an eye, a kind of bright John- 
come-woo-me-now eye — and, as a 
daughter of Eve, must have a strong 
inclination towards matrimony. And 
then she looked on her own son—a 
hale and a ruddy youth; and she 
observed with joy that the eyes of 
the young lady sometimes glanced 
the same way—and she called to 
mind that love was a thing which 
dropt as the dew does, on all alike— 
that marriage she had ever said, and 
so had sound divines, was an affair 
of destiny—and if it was ordained 
that the rich young lady should fall 
in love with her son, who could re- 

ine against such a dispensation? 

here was Lady Kipples fell in love 
with serjeant Macraw, and bought 
him out of the Scots Fusileers, and 
married him in spite of all her kin— 
and Alexander Roseboro, praised be 
the Maker, was a finished piece of 
work compared to the love of Lady 
Kipples. 

Now the local advantages of San- 
die were fully felt by the young men 
who were anxious to become his ri- 
yals—but who could make love 
through a stone wall? A casual 
glimpse of her person was all they 
could obtain, as they passed and re- 
passed the window. One saw the 
moving of a white hand—a second, 
the glancing of a bright blue eye—a 
third, the waving of a multitude of 
curls—and a fourth heard the sound 
of her voice, sweet and low—two 
blessed properties—as, face to face, 
she replied to the rapturous love 
speeches of Sandie. Rumour too 
came every hour, and whispered 
pieces of her history, a chequered 
and ever varying tale: she was, said 
nine o'clock, the daughter of a great 
English lord, aud sole heiress to half 
the county of Cumberland—and the 
sound rang for an hour; but u 
spoke ten o'clock, and said, she is 
the daughter of a great knight on 
the border, and the man that marries 
her will wed more red gold than a 
thousand horse can carry—and the 
story of the gold triumphed till ele- 
ven o'clock came, and declared, that 
noone knew het name, her lineage, 
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or her character—that, though she 
was fair, she might be false; and 
though modest, her name might 
have found its way into the kirk ses- 
sion book—and it would be wise in 
young men to beware of her—and 
so the hour flew on, and then came 
twelve, and said, her name is Kate, 
and she comes from Crawford-moor, 
and her father is knight of two good 
whistles and a staff—and so the 
hours flew on, mingling truth with 
falsehood, and falsehood with truth, 
and the young men loved her more 
and more.—But the rumour of next 
day came with vexation and sorrow, 
for it was told that the fair young 
lady Katherine of Windiewa’s, a 
house of old standing, had come in 
disguise to see her love, and that she 
was wooed and won—and a wedding 
feast would soon be spread equal to 
the rapacity of three parishes. All 
the dames of the district now busied 
themselves imagining dresses for the 
bride ; and seventeen fidlers began 
to examine their strings and think 
on the hour when the wine cup flow- 
ed and the dance went round. 
Meanwhile old Elspa observed the 
work of love to go what she called 
bonnilie on ; and she became more 
and more studious of pleasing a soft 
and a nice dame, ordained, she be- 
lieved, to pave her future path in life 
with silver and gold. She persuaded 
her husband to consult one of the 
burning and shining lights of the 
parish on the propriety of introducing 
a more exalted mode of blessing the 
creature-comforts of dinner and sup- 
per; and to render her table worthy 
of such a classical benison, she 
assembled all the rustic luxuries 
which the district aflorded—white 
bread, fatted chickens, new-laid 
eggs, bregwort, and honey. She 
even ventured to entreat Lady Gan- 
derland for the names of such dain- 
ties as might be set before a lord’s 
daughter—porridge she imagined 
was a vulgar food—broth was only 
fit for barnmen, and brose for moor- 
land shepherds ; but she prayed for 
insight regarding the tender deli- 
cacies to which her fair guest had 
doubtless been accustomed in her 
father’s castle of Windiewa’s. Nor 
did she omit, after dropping her voice 
down to the lowest note in the scale 
of humility, to insinuate that’ the 
ways of Providence were wondrous, 


[Apri 
and of a surety he had his own wise 
purposes in all he ordained —that she 
was one who regarded little the shin. 
ing dross, and the glittering stones, 
and the acres of dust on which men 
set their hearts, and of which this 
world was composed, but as she had 
endured the privation of a cottage, 
her head would not be turned by 
dwelling in a nobleman’s mansion. 
During this openee Lady Gander. 
land gathered herself up in her chair 
—lowered down her whole front into 
frowns, and poured upon the pious 
Elspa such a torrent of exalted 
wrath, that she fled from her pre- 
sence, and, descending the stairs, 
issued upon the lawn ; then turning 
round, she held out her withered 
hands towards her adversary’s house, 
and thus she addressed it: “A 
plague and a curse upon thy house, 
say I—for thy fulness there shall be 
fasting—for thy pride there shall be 
agp and for thy scorn there shall 
ve sorrow. For thy costly couch 
there shall be a grassy grave, and 
the fellowship of worms—for thy 
scarlets and thy silks there shall be 
patchings and rags—the topmost 
stone of thy dwelling shall be made 
the lowest, and thy name shall pass 
away in scorn from the land.”—And 
having uttered this denunciation, 
and relieved her heart, she hastened 
home. 

When she arrived within sight of 
the window lights of her own little 
lonely village, she observed a man 
wrapt in a plaid, and with a stafi in 
his hand, moving slowly along, and 
bearing what seemed an instrument 
of music. The road was soft, and 
she came close to the stranger before 
he seemed aware— he was muttering 
and talking aloud, and the first 
words she could distinguish were,— 
« O wilful man, wilful man!—I have 
had a fine lesson—I have sinned 
against good counsel—I_ have fought 
in a far land, and spilt some blood — 
and now, lame of a leg, and blind 
of an eye, I maun seek my bread 
from door to door—without ae friend 
in the wide world, save this little 
sweet instrument. — But, _ alas. 
there is no knight’s lady, nor baron ; 
daughter, to listen, in this ¥ 

: Ah! 
place, to its pleasant sounds. — 
where shall I find a lady with 4 
hand so white and so liberal as the 


Earl of Moonland’s daughter, w° 
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ve me a new mantle and a new 
Food—this is but a land of peasant 
churls—sorrow on the ploughshare, 
say 1.” Old Elspa made a full pause 
as she came to his side, and thus 
she addressed him: ‘ Music is 
but a matter of mere vanity, and 
song is a@ sweet snare—but mourn 
not thy lot, therefore, nor lament 
that this is a land of churls. The 
sweetest water drops from the rough- 
est rock ; the richest fruit grows on 
the rudest tree ; and nothing shines 
so lovely as a single star in a troubled 
sky. There is a fairer face, and a 
nobler maiden, to listen thy music 
than ye wot of—and if ye will enter 
into my cottage porch, and be seated 
reverently, and touch, as ye call it, 
a tender string, I will give ye the 
piece of crooked coin which men 
call a sixpence—and a-drink of that 
liquid which women love, called 
bregwort.” He bowed, and follow- 
ed, and, seating himself on a block 
of wood in the passage, began to 
prepare his instrument, while the 
old woman went into the chamber ; 
and thus she described to her son, 
and the Lady of Windiewa’s, the 
success of her mission. 

“TIT wish, young lady, that all 
who wear silks and scarlets were 
modest and humble, like thee-— 
but I have endured much scorn to- 
day in thy service, and have been 
mocked with much mocking, and 
called foolish names. It is my wish 
to honour and serve thee in my 
homely dwelling—but, saving a fat- 
ted hen, and two pies of cranberries, 
and some honey from the comb, no- 
thing have I got worthy of setting 
before thee. This simple food will 
I prepare for supper ; but, alas, ye 
catinot sup, as in your father’s hall, 
to the sound of flute and dulcimer, 
and all manner of music; for I am 
hot gifted with the power of uttering 
Sweet sounds myself; and all the 
tunes our Sandie can sing are, Dun- 
dee, and Stroudwater.”—* Mother,” 
said the runaway lady, “ riches can- 
hot give happiness, nor broad lands 
peace to the heart. I have, in the 
three days I have dwelt under your 
roof, found piety and peace ever with 
you; there are virtues in lowly life 
that deserve the embroidered robe, 
aud the herald to march before them 
—but it becomes me not to say 
more. When a few days are past, 





my father’s anger will be gone, and 
he will receive me, and the young 
man whom I have chosen for my 
husband, with joy and gladness.” 
And she looked down and was silent. 
Not so Alexander; he chafed his 
hands together—looked to the roof, 
looked to the floor and cried,— 
«* Lord, send it soon and sudden— 
I could swear I never loved a wo- 
man sae well before; there was Jen- 
ny Jamieson—but she ran away with 
a marching regiment ; there was Peg 
Macmurdie—but she slighted sixteen 
of us, and took up with Corporal 
Crimp—-my curse upon scarlet and 
shoulder knots, say land there was 
—let me see—aye—Mary Carruthers 
—a saft lass and fair, and weel sought 
after; she had nineteen lads and a 
chacer—ane that never lost sight of 
her—and I was the chacer myself— 
But what were they all to bonnie 
Lady Katherine of the castle of Win- 
diewa’s—a crow to a swan—a crow 
to a swan. Mother, are ye sure I 
will keep in my senses till the bridal- 
day comes? had I no better slip over 
to my uncle’s, at Snipeflosh, and 
haud myself quiet and cool? ” 

Sore, sore, strove old Elspa to stay 
the torrent of words which came gush- 
ing like a regular stream from the lips 
of her son—she was afraid his tongue 
would undo the labours of her wit 
and his. own smooth ruddy look. 
But if she succeeded in staying his 
tongue, it was only to cast his en- 
thusiastic folly into other members. 
He chafed his hands, and laughed 
loud and Jong—ran round about like 
a check-reel—first against the course 
of the sun, and then with it—leaped 
rafter high, and shouted, “ A coach 
every day, and a clean sark—men to 
bow to me, and a lady to love me— 
bonnie Sandie Roseboro, was ever 
the like heard of ?”— fhe maiden, 
who was the cause of all this rap- 
ture, sat with a look as demure as 
marble ; but one might see, by the 
roguish glimmer of her eye, and 
something like a suppressed smile 
which once or twice curled her lips, 
that she largely enjoyed his folly 
Any casuality would have been 
deemed by his mother a happy event 
that served to stay this stream of 
extravagance ; and I question if she 
ever heard a psalm—even her fa- 
vourite twenty-third, sung in the 
presence of Elihu Gowlawa himself, 
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with half the joy that she hailed the 
sound of voice and instrument from 
the passage where she had stationed 
her wandering minstrel. His moe 
ther smiled, and motioned silence 
with her finger; Alexander stared 


with huge eyes and: wide parted lips 
—a perfect statue of vulgar astonish. 
ment, while the following song was 
sung by @ tongue not unaccustomed 
to melody, 


THE DEEPEST SNOW WILL DROP m WITH THE SUN. 
e 


The deepest snow will drop away with 


sun ; 


The thickest ice will melt ere the summe is begun ; ; 
But love devout, and warmth of heart, d prayer, and constancie, 
Cannot win ae kind blink from a fair maijden’s ee. 


Her sweet looks would wile the wild bird from the breer ; 
The music of her tongue, O it charms ™é¢ for to hear ; 
She is straight, tall, and bonnie, as the new budded tree ; 
And welcome as the summer to the whole countree. 


She wears a snowy hat, with a feather in the crown, 

With clasps of beaten gold to her waist qnd her shoon; 
With silver nets, and pearly springs, to vind aboon her bree, 
And the pride has grown richer that sparkles in her ee. 


Though her hose were of silk, and with silver was she shod ; 
Though her forehead was rubies, and her ringlets beaten gowd ; 
Though her mind was a mine of new-minted monie, 

She is poor with them a’ when pride’s in her ee, 


The gentle bird builds in the humble bower tree ; 
On the top of the grove loves the foolish bird to be; 
And the hawk takes the - one, and lets the low one flee, 


And so goes the maiden w 


0 has pride in her ee. 


O, she loved me once, and vow’d to be tender and true 
As the flower to the sunshine—to twilight the dew ; 
But her love it wore away like the leaf fj,.m the tree, 
Yet she menses even pride with her bonut: black ee. 


Long before the song was concluded, 
Sandie Roseboro had started to his 
feet; and with a forward step, and 
a clenched hand, boded no better 
largesse than blows to this travelling 
songster. His mother fastened one 
hand in his bosom, and anchored the 
other in his hair, and so succeeded 
in staying him till the ballad ended ; 
but with the close of the verses 
came a truce to his forbearance. 
Leaving some of his hair anda part 
of his vest—scarlet bound with blue 
ribbon—in his mother’s tenacious 
hands, away he broke, exclaiming, 
** De’il douke me in his brimstone 
dub, if Dick Bell of Gotterbie shall 
wile away my love with the glamour 
of a fool sang, like black Johnnie 
Faa;” and the clamour of hot 
words was heard, and the sound of 
earnest blows, and all the din and 
disturbance of a sharp scuffle in a 
dark and narrow place. Old Elspa 
held up her hands, and cried, “ Qh, 


the audacious youth, smite him hard, 
Sandie, and spare not; for he de- 
ceived thy mother with a fause tale, 
and mickle harm he aa to thee. 
But again I say, my bairn, remem< 
ber he bears God’s image—be mo- 
derate in your wrath. I am not 
sure we are authorised to mar and 
bruise his workmanship, so be gentle 
in thy blows, I say—oh! the wilful 
creature, he heeds me not, but 
strikes like a mere heathen.” “A 
mere heathen!” said Sandie, return 
ing from the scuffle—his clothes soil- 
ed and rent, and his hair hange 
about his shoulders like a_halt- 
thrashen sheaf of corn—“ faith, it 
was high time to be heathenish when 
the hallanshaker made the lights 
dance in dozens before both my ee? 
with every blow he gave me. But 
he carries away as hard strokes as 
he left—deed, my bonnie lady,” said 
he, turning to her of the Windie- 
wa’s, “1 have had a stark fight for 
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ye, and ye maun wed me soon ; for 
1 am no that sure I have long to 
live, I shall have a battle to fight 
every day with a Bell, and there's a 

arish full of them,—all strapping 
lads, and ringing deevils.” 

It was now late, the lady of Win- 
diewa’s retired to a little nest or 
closet—dignified by the name of 
chamber, and thus the mother ad- 
dressed her son, “ My bairn, you 
are now about to become a great 
man; for the lady of Windiewa’s 
loves you, her een cannot conceal 
the secret—so hearken to a mother’s 
counsel ; cast aside your rustic ways, 
and speak English—Bible English— 
the best of English, and dance no 
more with Peg Wilson, nor run about 
the stackyards with Kate Davison, 
nor hunt foumarts with Rob Burgess— 
nor sing Stroudwater in opposition 
to the hirk-procentor—nand, above 
all, cease your moon-struck hop-step- 
and-leap ways, and come in nae mair 
in the mornings, shouting, ‘ Holin 
wi hunger-oholing wi’ hunger— 
for a cog of brose and a ramhorn 
spoon.’—All these things, my son, ye 
will forget-—and put on the outward 
man of a gentle—there’s nought mair 
easy. Ye will no longer lay stones 
in mortar—square freestone with 
hammer and chisel—hang a plum- 
met, nor stretch a line—you will 
wear gloves—cast aside the sheep- 
skin apron—and make me the mother 
of a finished gentleman.” 

“ Mother,” said Sandie, ** I have 
taken a handsome farewell of hams 
mer and of trowel—of plumb and level 
—square, and rule, and mallet, and 
chisel—fortune made me for some 
thing grand, and I never was a witch 
at masonry. It was late last night I 
carried them to the middle of Glen- 
lochar bridge—and down I dropped 
them into the deep pool among the 
moonlight water. O, but they looked 
bonnie—splash went my hammer— 
my plummet followed, and I thought 
the very banks laughed out, and 
cried * Down wi’ them, Sandie !’— 
and down they went—and may they 
never be lifted again till the fiend 
fishes them up to build a new stone 
and lime march-dyke between the 
bottomless pit and purgatory.” 
| Oh, my bairn,” said his mother, 

your deeds were rash and your 
words are sinful—though I wot 
weel ye cannot be a perioet gentle- 





man without speaking of fiends and 
brimstone—yet lean to the homely 
side of gentility, and swear but when 
ye see it is useful to support your 
station. Are ye sure no one saw ye 
cast away your tools? it was but 
an ill-advised deed, and mickle fair 
money might have been made of 
them.” « J)l-advised !” said her son; 
“ what can be ill-advised that my 
own wit wysed me to!—and besides 
my own counsel, I had the unlooked- 
for aid of a very considerate person.” 
“Of whom? in the name of him 
whom I dare na name,” said Elspa. 
“* Ye shall hear,” said her son; “ ag 
I stood looking at the moving of the 
moonlight water over my best ham- 
mer—I heard a voice cry, ‘ Weel 
done, Sandie, cast them away, the 
thriftless looms—and let fools work, 
who have nae the sense to be gentle 
men. I looked about, and who was 
at my hand but daft Meg Meldrum, 
with her lang staff, and dishevelled 
hair; and a loud laugh raised she, 
and pushed o’er the last of my tools, 
and cried, ‘ Gallant Sandie—come to 
my side, let us take the road, and I 
will sing sangs and ye shall tell 
stories; and where will men see such 
a pair, for I am mair of a lady I trow 
than souple Kate of Windiewa’s. 
Gowk, what do you glower at? will 

é scorn me? will ye gang with the 
Black cat, and slight the gray one? 
Weel, weel, away, man, away! but 
when the wives of Dumfries hold up 
their bairns as ye gang by, and bid 
them look at the silly soft lad who 
fell in love with souple Kate—and 
when the mason stops to laugh at ye, 
even when he groans beneath a load, 
and all the shoemakers of the Long- 
vennel cast aw! and strap aside, and, 
filling door and window with rosined 
hands and laughing faces, make the 
old town ring from port to port with 
the cry of Souple Kate—Souple Kate, 
ye will think on her whom ye slight 
now’” © And did ye no fling the 
limmer after your tools?” inter~ 
rupted Elspa; “ she shall never 
datken my doors again—daft! she’s 
crafty by nature, but she’s daft by 
design—and her fei frenzy gets 
her more kindness than what comes 
to honest hot-browed industry.” 

The reign of the lady of Windie~ 
wa’s continued for a full week, and 
the delusion of honest Sandie con- 
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her to the dance—and danced till 
day-light, and bore her safely home, 
after another battle with Dick Bell. 
“« In all things,” said the lad of Got- 
terbie, “ this Sandie is a born fool, 
save in the matter of hard blows, 
and gore! he strikes sairer than a 
wiser man.” He carried her to the 
kirk—and the feathers about her 
head might have nearly flown away 
with her body, as an old man said, 
who described her to me, and she 
behaved with much decorum after 
hearing a hard contest in psalmody 
between her lover and the precentor: 
On their way home, the lads laughed, 
and the maidens tittered, and the old 
women sighed, for the silly bairn of 
douce Elspa Roseboro—all these 
matters, though they shook not the 
belief of honest Sandie, made an im- 
pression upon the lady of Windie- 
wa’s; and when she got home she 
began to plume herself for flight. 
Sandie sat down by her side, and 
spoke of the pangs of delayed love, 
and of the bridal-day. “ Alas!” said 
Kate, “ shall I do an unwise thing? 
Let us go and beg my father’s bless- 
ing—what hope of happiness can I 
have if 1 am undutiful?” “ Ye 
are aS wise as ye are bonnie,” said 
Elspa; “on the morrow shall my 
son go with you, even to your fa- 
ther's abode—and may your errand 
be blessed.” “ Even so let it be,” 
said the maiden. Before the sun 
rose they were on their way, and, 
wandering till noon, they sat down 
by the side of a small stream overhung 
with hazels, and ate some bread and 
honey. “ When we are married,” 
said Sandie, “ we will build a little 
hut where these two burns meet, and 
watch sheep, and pull blackberries, 
and lie soft on beds of brekan—and, 
oh, the rich ewe-milk-cheese we shall 
eat, and the reeking curds and cream 
we shall sup.” “In good time. is 
the wish uttered,” said the maiden; 
‘for we are on the limits of my fa- 
ther’s hunting land—and, lo! here 
comes my father himself with his two 
servants. by his side; up, Alexander 
Roseboro, an ye be a man, and let 
us humble ourselves before him.” 
“ Before whom?” said Sandie, in 
amazement ;—“ I see no lord, but 
an old white headed man, shaking 
his locks at thee, and two sheep- 
dogs by his side.” “ Aweel,, my 
lad,” said she of the Windiewa’s, 





CApril, 
o¢ he is m father, nevertheless, and 
these are his servants---noble vassals 
to him by dale and moor.---Royer 
and Yarrow, here, lads, and offer 
your services to honest Sandie.” And 
the dogs, at the sound of her well- 
known voice, cameleaping around her. 
Her father came---his reverend brow 
flushed with anger and shame, and the 
tears glistening in his eyes. “ Alas, 
Katherine,” he said, “‘ ye went imno- 
cent to Glasgow, and ye came grace- 
less back. i took ye back a torn and 
stray lamb, bleeding as ye were left 
by the fox, and I nourished ye in iny 
old fond bosom, and my heart was 
glad when your bloom returned again. 
But ye were born to bring down 
these gray hairs to a sudden grave. 
I shall tell thee no more of thy eyil 
ways, and of thy wicked wanderings 
—for I see thee smile—and there is 
no hope for her who smiles in a sor- 
rowing father’s face. Go into my 
hut, 1 say—thou hast no longer a 
mother to make joyful or. sad—when 
she saw thy new betrayer carry thee 
off, she held up her head no more— 
Aye, aye, laughing again. And for 
thee, young man, return to thine own 
home—when a woman has been be- 
trayed, she becomes,in her turn the 
betrayer, and seeks to ensnare suc! 
innocents as thee. Return to thy 
home, I say—seek not the curse of, a 
broken-hearted man—it clings and 
it stings, and nought can cast it from 
thee save the grace of heaven.” 

It would fill a book to relate the 
thousand satirical welcomes which 
hailed the return of Alexander Rose- 
boro. It seemed as if his tale had 
taken wings, and flown to every cot 
and village, and that all the land bad 
come forth, old and young, to laugh 
and make mirth. at his misfortuve. 
Long afterwards, when the story 
had died away—had again revived— 
and after giving place to more fleeting 
pleasantries, held up its head once 
more as brilliant as ever, I happened 
to pass along the road to Glenlochar. 
Two fresh dark-eyed girls were Uy- 
ing their wit on a quiet youth who 
walked between them. “ He's 4 
sharp lad,” said one; “ he could 
catch a wife in the rain like Sandie 
Roseboro.” ‘ And. throw his wits 
into the water out of love, like Souple 
Kate,” said the other--and 50 the 
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A POET’S THANKS. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Nay! let not sorrow cloud thy brow, nor thus in thought repine, 
Because thou see’st my vigour bow, my drooping health decline ; 
This heart is yet in love unchill’d, my spirit is as free, 

My feelings, still, as fondly thrill’d whene’er I turn to thee. 


I know, although thou speak’st them not, the thoughts which fill thy mind ; 
Thou think’st thy minstrel’s earthly lot unworthily assign’d ; 

Could wish of thine that lot dictate, much brighter it would be, 

Yet far from cheerless is his fate who finds a friend like thee. 


I own I should rejoice to share what poorest peasants do, 

To breathe heaven’s heart-reviving air, and hail its vault of blue ; 
To see great Nature’s soul awake in flow’ret, bush, and tree, 
And childhood’s early joys partake in quiet haunts with thee. 


Yet more, far more, *twould soothe my soul with thee, dear friend, to stray, 
Where ocean’s murmuring billows roll in some secluded bay ; 

The silent cliffs, the speaking main, the breezes blowing free, 

These could not look, speak, breathe in vain, if felt and shared with thee, 


Yet though such luxuries as these remain to us unknown, 

We from our scanty store may seize some joys of tend’rest tone ; 
Proudest Prosperity had brought no purer bliss to me, 

Than bleak Adversity has caught in darkest hours from thee. 


Had Fortune on our prospects smiled and sunshine round us flung, 

Had flowers alone our path beguiled, where many a thorn has sprung,— 
That thornless path, those sun-bright skies, though lovely they might be, 
Could ne’er have taught my heart to prize what most I prize in thee. 


The bird whose soft and plaintive song is heard alone at night, 

Whose note outvies the warbling throng that hail day’s garish light,— 
The flower that spreads, in wilds remote, its blossom to the bee,— 
These, these the touching charms denote which I discern in thee. 


Thy voice in care, in grief, in pain, has been to me as dear 

As Nature owns that night-bird’s strain in watches dark and drear ; 
What to the bee that flow’ret’s bloom, or sun-light to the sea,— 
All this and more, in hours of gloom, have I oft found in thee. 


While some, as every joy decreas’d, their sympathy denied, 

Or like the Levite, and the priest, pass’d on the other side ; 

My cares Thou didst not coldly scan, nor from my sorrows flee ; 
The kind, the good Samaritan was still a type of thee. 


Though I may darkly pass away, as in the noon of life, 

And siuk, by premature decay, from being’s feverish strife ; 

Yet thou, at least, hast been a friend, a noble friend to me, 

Nor with my mortal life can end the tribute due to thee. 


Believe it not! the love that gives to life its truest zest, 

The warm affection that outlives the sunshine of the breast,— 

These, these are boons surpassing far what bends the worldling’s knee ; 
“hese, which the world can never mar, I owe, dear friend, to thee. 


And should some fragments of my song, which thy applause endears, 
Borne on the stream of time along, survive to distant years ; 

May such around thy cherish’d name a fadeless gerland be, 

And with the poet’s purest fame be twined his love for thee. 


* Apnit, 1823, wi a oF’ 
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EXPEDITION FROM PITTSBURGH TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.*« 


Wirnurw the last half century, the 
most important and valuable addi- 
tions have been made to the geo- 
graphy of the New World. Before 
that period, indeed, the operations of 
war and policy, and the speculations 
of trade, had laid open many of its 
wilds and recesses ; but still some of 
its most prominent features were in- 
volved in obscurity, and the mind 
dwelt, witha species of awe, on its 
mighty waters, whose volume pro- 
claimed the length of their course, 
and its interminable forests---the 
haunts of a race, whose very name 
was inseparably associated with ideas 
of craft, rapine, and cruelty. The 
skill and enterprise of different navi- 
gators have been successfully em- 
ployed, in tracing the vast outline of 
its shores ;_ while efforts no less per- 
severing, and, in many cases, equally 
successtul, have been made to ex- 
plore its interior. In these attempts 
the American goverumeut has been 
honourably conspicuous ; and its ex- 
ertions have been at once stimulated 
ahd aided, by the progress of popu- 
lation in the Western States, and the 
acquisition of Louisiana from France, 
which placed at its command a rich 
and varied territory, inexhaustible 
in natural resources, and almost in- 
definite in extent. 

Between 1808, the date of this 
transfer, and 1807, three exploratory 
parties were sent out by the execu- 
tive government of the United States. 
Major Pike first proceeded _north- 
ward, to trace the current of the 
ny “pmcas towards its source ; and 
afterwards directing his steps wester- 
ly, endeavoured to ascertain the 
courses of the Arkansa and Red 
River. In this journey he approach- 
ed the stupendous Alpine chain, dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Rocky 
Mountains, which is evidently a con- 
tinuation of the Andes in the south, 
and may be said to traverse the 
whole northern Continent, and form 
a peculiar and striking lineament in 
its geography. But his researches 


were stopped by the Spaniards; and 
he was compelled to desist, without 
fulfilling the purpose of his employ 
ers. At a later period, another par- 
ty, under Captain Sparkes, endea- 
voured to ascend the Red River, from 
its confluence with the Mississippi. 
When, however, they had proceeded 
nearly three hundred miles, they 
were met by a strong detachment of 
Spaniards, and deemed it prudent to 
return. The most remarkable of 
these enterprises, and, in fact, one 
of the most memorable in the annals 
of modern discovery, was that of 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, in 1804, 
1805, and 1806. These gentlemen 
explored the Missouri to its source, 
traversed the stupendous barrier of 
the Rocky Mountains, and in their 
descent towards the coast of the 
North Pacific Ocean, dispelled the 
doubts which had been long enter- 
tained, respecting the origin and di- 
rection of the Columbia River. They 
were so fortunate as to effect their 
return, after a dangerous and toil- 
some journey of nearly 9,000 miles, 
without any serious casualty. 

Still anxious to acquire a more 
accurate knowledge of the chain of 
Rocky Mountains, and of the differ- 
ent streams which, from that ele- 
vated region, pour their tributary 
waters into the meeneeer the Ame- 
rican government confided to Major 
Long the direction of the present 
Expedition, composed of men of sci- 
ence, spirit, and enterprise, and ac- 
companied by riflemen, hunters, aud 
assistants. Embarking on board a 
steam boat at Pittsburgh, they pro- 
ceeded by the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
and the. Missouri, to Fort Osage, @ 
military post, . established. in. 1808, 
which may he considered as the ut- 
most limit of civilized population im 
this quarter. From hence, while the 
boat ascended the Missouri, to. the 
point designated in the jourmey of 
Lewis end Clarke, by the name of 
Council Bluff, a detachment was 
ordered to penetrate westward, a- 
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cross the Konzas, and taking the 
pearest route to the Platte, to de- 
scend that stream, to its confluence 
with the Missouri. The water party 
experienced considerable difficulty 
in struggiing against the current of 
this powerlul river, and found es- 
sential changes both in its banks and 
channel, from the effect of inunda- 
tions, since the voyage of Lewis and 
Clarke ; but they attained their des- 
tined station on the 9th of Septem- 
ber. The detachment was, however, 
less fortunate ; for, after reaching 
the Konzas, and receiving a hos- 
pitable welcome from the Indians on 
that river, they were met and plun- 
dered by a war party of Pawnees, 
and had no other resource than to 
rejoin their companions with the ut- 
most expedition. 

The commencement of October 
was spent in different councils and 
negotiations, with the neighbouring 
tribes of Indians, under the direction 
of Major O’Fallan, the Indian agent 
of the American government, whose 
representations were effectually sup- 
ported by the vicinity of a military 
force. In the meantime, the ex- 
ploring party prepared for their win- 
ter residence, which was fixed in a 
spot, called Engineer Cantonment, a 
short distance from Council Bluff. 
The necessary arrangements being 
completed, Major Long returned to 
Washington, leaving orders for a 
more particular examination of the 
surrounding country in his absence. 
Such a sojourn enabled the party to 
study the habits, customs, and cha- 
racter of the Indians; and to collect 
much curious information with re- 
spect to the Pawnees, Konzas, O- 
mawhaws, Sioux, and other native 
tribes, who frequent the upper course 
of the Missouri. This part of the 
work will be perused with interest, 
by those who delight to contemplate 
mankind in the various stages of sa- 
vage life. 

Early in spring Major Long re- 
turned, and, in his route, crossed 
a part of the country, little known, 
by proceeding in a direct line on the 
eastern side of the Missouri, from 
Fort Charaton to Council Bluff. Oa 
the 6th of June they commenced 
the second and most arduous part of 

cu journey, by diverging west- 
ward into a vast wilderness, remote 


from all. the ajds. and comforts of 
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civilized society, and compelled to 
depend, for their chief subsistence, 
on their skill and fortune in hunting. 
Their portable provisions consisted 
only of a supply of biscuit and In- 
dian corn parched ; and their instru- 
ments, for ascertaining and directing 
their course, of a sextant of five 
inches radius, a box sextant, an arti- 
ficial horizon, three travelling com- 
passes, and a patent lever watch. 
Their mode of travelling was not 
adapted to the conveyance of a ba- 
rometer, which would have been 
highly useful; but they had two 
thermometers, to ascertain the tem- 
perature of the air. ‘The party were 
provided with a competent number 
of horses and mules, with tents for 
shelter, arms and ammunition, and a 
small supply of Indian goods for 
presents. 

Their route was first directed to- 
wards the Pawnee villages, situated 
on the Loup fork, a little above its 
confluence with the Platte. They 
transported their haggage across the 
Elkhorn in a species of canoe, of In- 
dian invention, formed of a bison’s 
skin, drawn into the shape of a 
basin, by a rope, and kept distended 
by its contents. They then traversed 
the extensive prairie of the Platte, 
catching a distant view of the nar- 
row line of wood, which marks its 
course; and, on the 11th of June, 
reached the dwellings of the Paw- 
nees, from whom they expected in- 
formation for their future guidance. 
Their reception here was, however, 
far from gracious ; and no represen- 
tation appears to have been spared, 
which was likely to deter them from 
their purpose. At length they pro, 
cured three guides, who were not 
only well acquainted with the lan- 
guages and habits of the Indians, in 
this quarter, but also with the lan~ 
guage of signs—an_ acquirement 
which, from the number and diver- 
sity of the different dialects, is often 
an indispensable medium of com-~ 
munication. On the 14th of June 
they drew towards the Platte, and 
directed their course up its northern 
bank. They found the scenery un- 
interesting and monotonous: on 
either side an. unvaried plain, from 
two to ten miles wide, bounded , b 
higher ground, the surface of whic 
was undulating, and incurably ste~ 
rile; - river broad aud shallows 
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fordable at every point, when not 
swollen by floods; the bed sandy, 
and the range from low to high 
water not exceeding eight feet. 
From these peculiarities it derives 
its name of the Platte or Flat River. 
On the 22d of June they reached 
the confluence of the north and 
south forks, where they forded both 
streams, without dismounting, though 
the breadth of the latter was not less 
than 900 yards; and pursued their 
course up the southern bank. Such 
was the scarcity of wood, that they 
here found a difficulty in collecting 
sufficient to light a fire. Their vi- 
cinity to what are called the salt 
licks, was announced by herds of 
bisons, wild horses, deer, and other 
animals, swarming in every direc- 
tion; and their curiosity was ex- 
cited by a variety of curious and in- 
teresting plants, scattered over the 
plain. 

On the 26th, a diminution of the 
heat, which had hitherto been op- 
pressive, was considered as indi- 
cating their approach to the moun- 
tains ; and, on the 30th, in the morn- 
ing, they had the satisfaction of 
catching the first view of this mag- 
nificent natural barrier. At first 
seen faintly like distant clouds, its 
outline was soon marked in bold in- 
dentations on the luminous margin 
of the sky; and in the midst ap- 
peared a point, divided into three 
summits, which is distinguished by 
Lieutenant Pike as the highest peak. 
At this period of the journey, the 
evaporation was so rapid, as to pro- 
duce a mirage, like that observed in 
the deserts of Egypt ; and the effect 
so beautiful and perfect, as to de- 
ceive the whole of the party. Here 
commenced the first of their priva- 
tions ; for their stock of biscuit being 
nearly exhausted, was supplied by 
parched maize, of which a gill was 
distributed to each man daily. They 
calewlated on attaining the limit of 
their journey by the 4th of July, the 
auuiversary of American indepen- 
dence ; but they were obliged to hold 
their course over the same monoto- 
nous surface till the 6th, when they 
at length reached the base of ‘the 
mountains, after a weary progress of 
nearly a thousand miles, They found 
the plain terminated by a range of 
naked and almost. perpendicular 
Saudsione rocks, rising avruptly to 


the height of 150 or 200 feet, and 
serving as a species of skreen to the 
grand Alpine mass behind. They 
fixed their camp opposite to a chasm, 
which affords egress to the waters of 
the Platte. ; 

On a nearer examination of the 
sand-stone range, they observed such 
different degrees of obliquity in its 
strata, as induced them to conclude, 
that it had been detached by some 
powerful agent from the horizontal 
strata found on the plains. It is 
separated from the primitive grani- 
tic range by a valley about a mile 
in width, through which are scat- 
tered numerous insulated columnar 
rocks, sometimes of a snowy white, 
and interspersed with mounds, forms 
ed by the decomposition of similar 
masses. The lower parts contain ex- 
clusive beds of conglomerate, or pud- 
ding stone, often of a reddish hue ; 
and in the more compact portions 
are found the remains of sub-marine 
animals. This stony rampart is in- 
tersected by all the large streams 
which descend into the plain. The 
Platte is here about twenty-five 
yards wide, with an average depth 
of three feet, the waters clear and 
cool, and the current rapid. 

On the 7th of July they crossed the 
Platte, in order to climb the moun- 
tain. Passing the rampart of sand- 
stone, they began to ascend the pri- 
mitive range, under an: oppressive 
degree of heat, and found the rocks 
more abrupt than they expected. 
The surface was destitute of vegeta- 
tion, = the prickly 1B pra and 
yucca, and a few stunted oaks or 
junipers: the mass an aggregate of 
felspar and hornblende, approaching 
in character to sienite. Advancing 
westward, the hornblende became 
more and more predominant, and the 
fissures between the lamina nearly 
perpendicular, giving it the colum- 
nar structure of trap. A few inter- 
esting insects and plants were dis- 
covered ; and occasionally appeared 
a hardy ever-green, whose short and 
knarled trunk, and recurved branches, 
showed the force and frequency of 
the storms it had withstood. After 
climbing several ridges successively, 
each of which they my say to be 
the summit, they still found others 
beyond, more lofty and rugged. 
They halted to rest ; and placing the 
thermometer under the shade of @ 
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Jarge rock, found the temperature 
72°, while in the camp below it was 
s6°. From this elevation the Platte 
appeared like a small brook, formed 
of two branches, one descending from 
the north-west, and the other from 
the south, and uniting a short dis- 
tance before its exit from the chasm, 
in the mural precipice of sandstone. 

At noon they began to descend, 
and experienced no less fatigue than 
in their ascent, being exhausted with 
heat, and oppressed with thirst. At 
length quitting the precipitous parts, 
they traversed a rugged tract, en- 
cumbered by fragments detached 
from above, and in a narrow ravine 
were gratified to find shelter, and a 
spring of cool water. Here one of 
the party was seized with a sudden 
and violent indisposition, which they 
attributed to some ripe currants, ga- 
thered and eaten on the mountain. 
‘While another was despatched to the 
camp for assistance, they heard a 
loud noise, as if some large animal 
was mounting the defile.’ They pre- 
sently saw a huge bear advancing 
towards them at full speed; but 
giving him a volley with their rifles, 
he sprang up an almost perpendicu- 
lar precipice, and disappeared in an 
instant. The sick man recovering, 
they returned slowly, and reached 
the camp late in the evening. An- 
Other party afterwards penetrated on 
the left bank of the Platte, and 
ascended a primitive mountain, which 
appeared of superior elevation, but 
found the horizon to the west still 
bounded by succeeding heights, 
towering majestically above. Look- 
mg towards the plain, on the east, 
its undulations disappeared, and it 
stretched like a map before them. 
The Platte, and other streams, either 
meandered amidst slight fringes of 
wood, or glittered like silver in the 
sun-beams, while light and feathery 
clouds, flitting over the surface of 
heaven, cast their shadows on the 
earth, and enhanced the beauty of 
the scene. 

On the 9th of July they directed 
their steps southward, traversed the 
tidge dividing the waters of the 
Platte from those of the Arkansa, 
and proceeded along the base of the 
mountain, having on the left the 
a ae rid Mees on. the ae 

rown an ed granite, 
above in shapeless masses. Occe, 


dually’ they ‘caught, ‘ through: fis- 


sures worn by the torrents, a view 
of the distant summits glittering with 
eternal snow. Winding their way 
with considerable exertion, amidst 
precipitous ledges of rock, they ap- 

roached the point where the Ar- 

ansa emerges, and established their 
camp fora stay sufficiently long to 
ascertain the height of the mountains 
in this quarter. 

While some of the detachment 
were employed in a trigonometrical 
measurement, others engaged in a 
new ascent. They first visited what 
are called the boiling springs, and 
found them resembling, in taste and 
effect, the highly aérated mineral 
waters. The ebullition appeared to 
be caused by a considerable dis- 
charge of gas, and the temperature 
was about 68°, Mounting upwards, 
they observed the same succession 
of rocks as before; but their pro- 
gress was much more laborious, not 
only from the steepness of the ascent, 
but from the loose and dangerous 
footing it afforded. After thus toiling, 
for the space of two miles, they were 
compelled to pass the night in a spot 
where they could no otherwise se- 
cure themselves from rolling down 
the precipice, than by placing a pole 
against two trees. The next day, re- 
suming their efforts, they at length 
attained a distinct view of the peak, 
which was the object of their ambi- 
tion; but it still appeared distant, 
and the ascent steep. Here the clia- 
racter of the rock changed to a fine 
grained aggregate of quartz, felspar, 
and bevnbhanlle-.. thie latter in small 
proportion. Continuing to ascend, 
they passed the region of wood, which 
formed a definite line encircling the 
peak ; and though from the plain it 
appeared near the summit, was now 
found scarcely to reach half its ele- 
vation. Above, they entered a tract 
of peculiar beauty, and equal in- 
terest, for its botanical productions. 
The intervals of soil were clothed 
with a carpet of low but brilliantl 
coloured pins plants, chiefly wit 
matted procumbent stems, and, in- 
cluding the flower, scarcely tore 
than an inch in height. ‘The pre- 
vailing tint was a deep blue. ‘After 
a short halt, they determined to pro- 
ceed, at the risk of passing the night 
on the mountain. ‘They collected 
humerous unknown plants, but ve- 
getation ceased entirely as they ap- 
proached the summit, “whith” con- 
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tained an area of ten or fifteen acres. 
It was covered with splintery frag- 
ments, which, on removing, they 
found to rest on a deep bed of ice, as 
permanent, perhaps, as the rock it- 
self. To the north-west and west the 
view rested on innumerable moun- 
tains, white with snow; while below 
flowed the Arkansa, whose course 
could be traced for sixty miles. On 
the north, was a stupendous mass of 
snow and ice; and on the east, lay 
an extensive plain, rising as it re- 
ceded, till it appeared to melt into 
the sky. At this elevation they were 
astonished to find the air filled, in 
every direction, with clouds of grass- 
hoppers, which appeared to extend 
upwards, to the utmost limit of vi- 
sion, as their wings sparkled in the 
sun. The thermometer sunk to 42°, 
while in the camp below it stood at 
96°; and the elevation of the peak, 
according to the scale annexed to the 
map, amounted to about 10,000 feet. 
To this point they gave the name of 
James's beak, in honour of the bo- 
tanist and zoologist of the expedi- 
tion. The latitude of the camp be- 
low was found to be 38° 18’ 19” 
north, and longitude 105° 39’ 44” 
west, from Greenwich. 

On the 16th of July they moved 
towards the Arkansa, over a loose, 
stony, and barren soil; their suffer- 
ings from heat, thirst, and fatigue, 
aggravated by the contemplation of 
the dreary soenery before them. 
Thermometer in the shade from 90° 
to 100°. Approaching at length the 
ridge, overlooking the river, they de- 
scended to its base, and found theme 
selves in a beautiful level plain, di- 
versified with scattered cotton-wood 
and willow-trees. On the 19th they 
turned back finally from the moun- 
tains, and quitted the grand objects 
they had been contemplating, with a 
feeling of regret, which was rather 
heightened than diminished, by the 
prospect of a long and wearisome 
pilgrimage. From one of their guides 
they learnt, that the region lying 
west of the first range of rocky 
mountains, between the sources of the 
Yellow Stone River, on the north, and 
Santa Fé on the south, is composed 
of numerous ridges and spurs, in- 
tersected by vallies. The ridges are 
abrupt, and often towering into in- 
accessible peaks, covered with per- 
petual snow; and the inner ranges 


tle most elevated. The vallics are 
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extensive, stretching, in width, from 
ten to thirty miles, and watered by 
beautiful streams: the soil deep, and 
the surface undulating, and well 
adapted to cultivation. 

Having obtained from a solitary 
Kaskaia Indian some information re- 
specting the route to the Red River, 
the Expedition separated on the 24th 
of July. Captain Bell, with one 
party, was left to descend the Ar. 
sansa; and Major Long, with ten 
men, six horses, and eight mules, 
proceeded southward in order to reach 
the Red River. With infinite labour 
and difficulty they traversed the ridge 
between these two streams, by 
ascending and descending deep, 
gloomy, and rugged ravines, worn 
by the tributary waters on either side, 
and suffering at the same time from 
heat and fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
On the 4th of August they at length 
descried the river, which they deem- 
ed the object of their search ; and its 
appearance seemed to justify the 
supposition. Its bed was sixty 
yards wide, forty of which were 
naked sand; and the water, which 
was about ten inches deep, was 
intensely red, and of the tempera- 
ture of new milk. It was not, how- 
ever, unpleasant to drink, and pro- 
duced no disagreeable effect. The 
valley through which it flowed was 
bounded by hills, from 100 to 200 
feet high, with a deep sandy soil. 
In their progress downwards, they 
encountered, on the 9th of August, 
a party of Kaskaia Indians, amount- 
ing, with women and children, to 
250; provided with numerous horses, 
and armed with bows and arrows. 
By these people they were informed, 
that they were on the Red River, and 
at their invitation passed the night 
in their camp ; but the next morning 
it appeared that these attentions only 
covered a purpose of plunder ; from 
which the savages were at len 
deterred by the dread of their rifles. 
From the 12th to the 16th of August 
they continued their toilsome jour- 
ney, parching under the rays of a 
vertical sun; with a temperature 
from 100° to 105°, which seemed to 
dry the scanty vegetation to ashes, 
and annoyed by showers of 
burning sand, which penetrated 
through every part of their dress, 
and almost deprived them of. the 
ape of guiding their horses. The 
ved of the river, in some places, was 
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expanded to a width of 1400 yards; 
but the water was diminished to a 
few stagnant pools, rendered loath- 
some, both to the sight and smell, by 
the excrement of bisons and other 
animals. 

On the 17th they halted in a small 
valley, which presented a more cheer- 
ing aspect. The low elms,, with 
which it was tufted, were bending 
under the weight of innumerable 
grape vines, laden with such a pro- 
fusion of purple clusters, as to give 
colour to the landscape. On the op- 
posite side of the river was arange 
of low sand hills, fringed with 
vines, which appeared to rise not 
more than eighteen inches above the 
surface. On examination, they found 
these hills produced by accumulations 
of sand, which, burying every part, 
except the upper ek ig had pers 
formed the office of the pruning knife. 
The. clusters of grapes were so 
abundant as to hide the stems, and 
the fruit surpassed in richness and 
flavour that of any native or exotic 
of the United States. 

From the 18th to the 24th, the 
country began to improve in appear- 
ance, and a succession of showers 
occasionally tempered the heat of 
the air. Their supply of meal, or 
parched maize, being at. this period 
entirely exhausted, they had no other 
alternative than to eat their bison 
flesh or venison, without salt or 
condiment of any kind. They 
suffered also considerable inconve- 
nience from the scarcity of . water. 
By digging in the cae § they had 
procured sufficient for drinking, and 
for the purposes of cookery ;. but the 
want of the means of ablution, during 
so long a period, was severely felt. 

On the 29th of August they found 
the hills based on a variety of sqand- 
stone, differing from the glaring red 
rock, which had marked their pro- 
gress from the mountains. The ele- 
vations now became higher and more 
abrupt, the. woods, more extensive, 
the streams of water .more frequent, 
and the aspect of the country, in ge- 
neral indicated their approach to a 
more mountainoys region, ‘Their an- 
noyances were augmented by swarms 
of blowing flies, which scarcely per- 
mitted them even to dress their meat; 
and by multitudes of minute wood 
ticks, which penetrated the feet and 
legs, and produced. intolerable itch- 
mg, pain, aud inflammation. 
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On the 5th of September they ob- 
served, for the firsttime, a regular 
current of water in the bed of the 
river, and a few miles below, reach- 
ed the confluence of the great North 
fork, which discharged a considera- 
ble stream. Continuing their pro- 
gress, they passed several rapids, 
and at length, on the 9th, they found 
the river, which they had traced for 
nearly 800 miles, flowing into the 
Arkansa. This confirmed the sus- 
picions they already began to enter- 
tain, that they had mistaken the 
Canadian for the Red River, The 
disappointment arising from this 
error was the more deeply felt, from 
their utter inability to remedy it, in 
their wearied and exhausted condi- 
tion. After penetrating through a 
thick forest, they had the satisfaction 
of emerging near the haunts of men, 
on the 13th of September; and at 
Fort Smith, situated on the Arkansa, 
in the heart of the Ozark mountains, 
they experienced that kindness and 
attention which their fatigues and 
privations rendered doubly welcome, 

We now revert to the party who 
followed the course of the Arkansa, 
under the direction of Captain Bell, 
On the 26th of August they met a 
considerable body of Indians, from 
whom they experienced much sa- 
vage hospitality. This horde con- 
sisted of Kiawas, Kaskaias, Shiennes, 
and Arrapahoes, and differed in sta- 
ture, features, and habits, from the 
tribes on the Missouri. For three 
years they had been without any 
settled habitation, wandering about 
the head waters and tributaries of the 
Red River ; and they decamped with 
a degree of rapidity, method, and 
alertness, which proved them accus- 
tomed to the habits of a vagrant life. 

As the party descended, the stream 
dilated, and was occasionally stud- 
ded with smallislands. The general 
aspect of the country was, however, 
sterile and uninteresting. Nothing 
occurred, to give character to their 
journey, except meeting with two 
parties of Indians, till the 5th of 
August, when they found themselves 
surrounded with countless. herds of 
bisons and antelopes; the loud and 
dissonant sounds of the former 
making one continued roar, not ill 
associated with the idea, of barren 
and inhospitable wastes, On the 


7th, haying passed the range of the 
great Indian war tracks, ,they dis- 
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missed their guides, who departed 
on a pathless journey of 300 miles to 
the Pawnee villages on the Platte. 
Hitherto the soil consisted of a deep 
light sand, which rendered travelling 
laborious ; and timber was so scarce, 
that their fuel had chiefly consisted 
of driftwood. 
From the 12th to the 15th of Au- 
rust the grass grew more luxuriant, 
but wood was still scarce. The 
temperature was the highest they 
had yet experienced, being 99° ; 
but the heat was extremely oppress- 
ive. They had now exhausted their 
little stock of meal, which they had 
husbanded with the utmost frugality. 
From this time to the 31st, they con- 
tinued their progress, occasionall 
endeavouring, but in vain, to quit 
the confined valley of the river, and 
make their way over the prairie, and 
higher ground. The country be- 
came gradually more wooded, till 
they found themselves entangled in a 
thick forest. At this period they 
suffered a severe loss, in consequence 
of the desertion of three of their sol- 
diers, who robbed them of some of 
their manuscript journals, and three 
of their best horses. They were also 
in want of provisions, and greatly 
debilitated by privations and fatigue. 
On the Ist of September they 
were visited by a party of Indians, 
from a village in the vicinity, who 
supplied them with refreshments, 
and offered to assist in appre- 
hending the deserters; but proved 
more intent on plunder, than on ful- 
filling their promises. They therefore 
continued their route, and on the 5th 
reached a trading house, near the Ver- 
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digrise river, where they once more 
enjoyed some of the comforts of civil- 
ized life. On the 9th, they concluded 
their peregrination at Fort Smith, the 
appointed place of rendezvous. 

Some account is afterwards given 
of an excursion to the hot springs of 
the Waschita, and to Cape Girardeau, 
and a brief description of the Red 
River, as far as its course has been 
traced. Annexed is also a general 
description of the country, traversed 
by the Expedition, in an official re- 
port from Major Long to the Secre- 
tary of War; and, finally, a Series of 
Observations on the Mineralogy and 
Geology of the Regions west of the 
Mississippi. The work is illustrated 
with a map, and a few aquatinta 
plates, very indifferently executed. 

In closing these volumes, we can- 
not but applaud the zeal, perseve- 
rance, and intelligence of the gentle- 
men composing the Expedition ; and 
though the narrative is presented in 
the unstudied form of a diary, we 
haye no hesitation in saying that 
it will be perused with pleasure 
and satisfaction, and will supply an 
ample fund of information on many 
points, to which the limits of this 
analysis will scarcely permit us even 
to advert. We think it necessary, 
however, to add, that we have had 
before us only the London edition ; 
and we are informed by a gentleman 
on whose authority we can rely, that 
this is but a mutilated reprint of the 
American edition, which is much 
volume copious, and illustrated by a 
atlas of plates; and that even the 
map has heen copied in avery im- 
perfect manner. 


————————_—_—_—_—_ 


SONNET. 
FAITH. 


It is a glorious thing, whet all is said, 
To give one’s soul up to some large belief. 


For me, I would much rather be a leaf,— 

Frail traveller with the winds, and by them led 

To those dim summits where the clouds are bred— 
Than scorn all creeds; or on the wild sea foam 
Be driven, a weed, from home to unknown home } 

Or like some gentle river fountain-fed : 


*, 
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Lapsing away and lost. ‘These things in mirth 
Live, though they know not whence they come, or g0:— 
1, with more knowledge but less wisdom, flow 
A melancholy sound,—yet from dull earth 
Borne on the wings of , or bright dreams, 
he os | 


Sometimes, from perilo 


oughts to Heaven-copvincing themet. B. 































































ON ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
No. IV. 


OF THE COMBINATIONS OF vERsES (continued). 


Tut other combinations are those of different kinds of verse; viz. the 
iambic with the three others ; the trochaic with the anapestic and dactylic ; ql 
and the two last together. ' 

These combinations are made according to the fancy of the writer, in a 
variety of degrees ; Sometimes no gerd than single verses, or even parts " 
of averse ; as in this of Dryden’s Ode, the anapestic with the iambic: 7 


And amazed | he stares | around. 


Another line in the same ode is of ambiguous measure. The latter half 
is anapestic ; so the first may be, but it reads and scans better as trochaic: 


These are | Grecian | ghosts | that in bat/tle were slain. 


Such combinations are to be observed as matters of curiosity rather than 
imitated. 
The two following lines exhibit a combination of the anapestic with the 
dactylic : 
More sweet than the pleasure the muses can give ; 
Come, smile, damsels of Cardigan.—Sir William Jones. 


The ode just quoted has, within the compass of six lines, half as many 
combinations: 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand : 
These are Grecian ghosts that in battle were slain, 

And unburied remain 

Inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance due. 


In the poems attributed to Shakspeare is a lyric piece, intitled, Love’s La« 
bour Lost: the stanza is formed by a curious combination of verses; some 
of them of a measure very uncommon ; being trochaics of five feet, the last 
curtailed ; . 

Clear wells spring not, sweet birds ning not, 
Green plants bring not forth their dye : 
Herds stand weeping, flocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs black peeping fearfully. 
All our pleasure known vo us poor swains, 
Trochaic ) All our merry meetings on the plains, 
five feet. ‘) All our evening sport from us is fled ; 
All our love is lost, for love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet love, thy like ne’er was, 
For as sweet content, the cause of all my-woe ; 
Poor Coridon must live alone, ’ 
Other help for him, I see, that there is none. 


But the most extraordinary combination of English verse that is, per- 
haps, any where to be found, is this song by T, Campion, whom we have 
had oceasion to quote already. Campion was eminent as a musician, as well 
as a poet ; which may account for so singular a specimen of metre. 


_ What if a day, or a month, or a year, 
Crown thy delights with a thousand wish’d contentings 5 
Cannot a chance of a night, or an hour, 
Cross thy delights with a thousand sad tormentings ? 
Fortune, honour, beauty, ate are but blossoms dying 5 
Wanton pleasure, doting ve, are but shadows flying. 
All our joys are but toys, 
Idle thoughts deceiving ; 
None hath Tec tosatyiey hour, 
In their live , cas 
Alcx, Giil’s Logonomta Anglica, p- 27. 
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Other combinations of larger portions than these are sometim-s made - 
which it is needless, for the present, to specify.* : 

In every combination there should be a design of producing sone effect : 
to introduce a combination without any design is a mark of carele:sness, or 
inability to keep the just rules of versification. The effect designei may be 
merely to please, by a change of the measure, for the sake of var aty : but 
the change is made more properly, when it is done to accommodate the verse 
to the sentiments ; to express, for example, what is grave by asuitile kind, 
as the iambic ; what is sprightly by the trochaic, and the like. Gh Ly, in his 
Ode on the Progress of Poesy, has produced a very striking ad happy 
effect by such a combination of verses: the tripping measure whi:h repre- 
sents the frisky dance of the Cupids, is finely contrasted with th: smooth 
iambic which describes the gentle gait of Venus. 


Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet; 
To brisk notes in cadence beating 
Glance their many twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their queen's approach declare : 
In gliding state she wins her easy way. 


But combinations would produce a disagreeable effect, if they wire made 
contrariwise to this: i. e. if, in this instance, the trochaic and iamb: should 
change places. 

Again, combinations may be esteemed good or bad, according as -1ey pre- 
serve, or break, the measure and flow of the verse. The following s good: 


The listening muses all around her 
Think ‘tis Phebus’ strains they hear.— Hughes. 


Here is an iambic line, with a redundant syllable, followed by a trochaic. 
This satisfies the ear ; for the verses flow smoothly on to the end of the pe- 
riod, because the iambic measure is continued unbrokén. The combination 
below is bad: 

A mind that's truly brave 
Stands despising 
Storms arising, 

And can’t be made a slave. 

The last line, being an iambic, which follows a trochaic, (not curtailed, 
but full) produces an unpleasing effect ; for it seems to have a syllable too 
much. It offends the ear, because the measure is broken: strike out that 
syllable, and the offence will be removed ; the trochaic measure will be pre- 
served to the end. 

In fact, the objectionable line is owing to a mistake of Bysshe. In his 
Art of Poetry, he quoted the passage from Dryden incorrectly: in that 
author, the last line runs thus: ; 


And can ne’er be made a slave, 


which is a trochaic verse, and gives the measure contended. for. , 
__In serious poetry the combination is bad (generally speaking) which sub- 
joins a short line to a long one, especially if they rhyme together; as, 


Be thou thine own approver: honest praise 
Oft nobly sways 
Ingenuous youth.— Akenside. 





* Such combinations fill up the poem called the Cantata; where the recitative 1s ™ 
one kind of verse, and the airs in some other: they are not unfrequently made in the 
drama, by the introduction of lyrical verses for music: in the epic they are not allow- 
able; though Cowley has admitted them into his Hovilae. cuhons “+ authority Sh 
example,” as he acknowledges. But here we may refer to Aristotle, who condemps s¥ 
a practice, and gives his reason for it. “ To write a long narrative (he means, 4" 


epic) in any other verse than hexameter, or in a variety of measures, would be eviden ily 
improper ; for the hexameter is the most stately and majestic of all.” Treatee © 
Poetry, Sect. 41. Now what the hexameter was to the Grecks, the iambic of five feet 1 
to us ; viz. the most stately verse in which an English poem can be written. 
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One reason is,'that such a combination wants dignity; which is the more 
apparent, in this instance, because the preceding line is the stately heroic 
yerse. ‘To give another example: | 

By Euphrates’ flowery side 
We did bide ; 
and 
When poor Sion’s doleful state, 


Desolate.— Donne. 


In these lines the quick return of the rhyme nearly destroys the gravity of 
the matter. 

Another reason why these combinations are bad, is the disproportion 
between the length of the Jines. And, upon this account, if lines as dispro- 
portionate as these were set in a contrary order, the combination would be 
faulty ; as here: 

As if great Atlas from his height 
Should sink beneath his heavenly weight, 
And with a mighty flow the flaming wall, 
As once it shall, 
Should gape immense, and, rushing down, o’erwhelm this nether ball.— Dryden. 
But a good combination is made by two lines, or more, increasing, as they 
proceed, in a moderate degree: i.e. by one or two feet; example: 
All real here the bard had seen 
The glories of his pictured queen : 
The tuneful Dryden had not flatter’d here, 
His lyre had blameless been, his tribute all sincere. —7. Warton. 


It is this gradual increase above the preceding lines which makes the 
alexandrine so graceful in the close ; for it has no beauty if set in the begin- 
ning of a poem, or stanza, as it has been by some of our poets, particularly 
Ambrose Philips. 

After this manner the verse of fourteen syllables may be brought in, and 
follow the alexandrine with good effect: 


The sylvans to their shades retire ; 
Those very shades and streams new shades and streams require, 
And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging fire.—Dryden. 


- A singular example of the gradation we mean occurs in Sir Joh Beate 
mont’s Epithalamium to the Lord Marquis of Buckingham : 


Severe and serious Muse, 
Whose quill the naine of love declines, 
Be not too nice, nor this dear work refuse ; 
Here Venus lights no flame, nor Cupid guides thy lines, 
But modest Hymen shakes his torch, and chaste Lucina shines, 


The lighter sorts of poetry are not to be considered as necessarily subject 
to this rule. In epigrams, for instance, where wit is often most happily ex 
pressed by. brevity, the point or concluding line may very properly be:shorter 
than the preceding ; as in this : : pi | oh 


What a frail thing is beauty! says Baron le Cras, 
Perceiving his mistress had one eye of glass : 
And scarcely had he spoke it, 
When she more enraged, as more angry she grew, 
By a negligent rage proved the maxim too true : 
She dropt the eye and broke it.— Prior. 


OF RHYME, 





Hitherto we have been occupied 
with the constituent parts of verse: 
ve now come to the orfamental ; the 
Principal of which is generally taken 
tobe rhyme. ¢ 

lhe terms rhyme and rhymes have 


Various significations, which, for the 
Present, do not concern. uss By 


rhymes we mean syllables or wordy 
corresponding in sound; as, dale, 
bale, ale. To describe these, rhymes 
more in detail, they are partly the 


same, and partly different, in sound. 
They are same in the vowel 4, 


and all that follows it, ;and, they 
different in what precedes it: that 

































difference is, first, between the con- 
sonants d and 5: second, between 
having some consonant there and 
none; bale, ale. Rhymes then are 
syilables or words similar in sound, 
but not identical. 

Rhymes are of one aaa or 
more ; which latter are called double 
rhymies, and will be separately con- 
sidered hereafter. 

The great and éxtensive use of 
rhymes makes it necessary to treat 
of them under divers heads; and 
first of their quality. 


SECTION 1. 
Of the Quality of Rhymes 

It might seem, from the descrip- 
tion of rhymes just given, that it is 
easy to decide upon all syllables 
which may be brought into question, 
that they are either rhymes, or not ; 
and that to class them accordingly 
would be sufficient. But the diffi- 
culty of rhyming in English is such, 
that some indulgence is due to words 
which profess to be rhyme, though 
they do not exactly answer that de- 
scription. To distinguish, accordi 
to their quality, the rhymes whi 
offer themselves to notice, in the 
works of our poets, it will be proper 
to divide them into those which are 
disallowed and bad; those which are 
defective, but admissible; and those 
which are good and perfect. 

SECTION 11. 
Of bad Rhymes. 

Of rhymes which cannot be allow- 
ed are, first, those that are widely 
different in the vowel sound; as, 


Beauty and youth, and wealth and luxury, 

And sprightly hope, and short-enduring 
jey-— Dryden. 

or which are different, both in the 


vowel sound and in the consonants 
which follow it ; as, 


All trades of death that deal in steel for- 


Were there; the butcher, armourer, and 


smith, 
Whe forges sharpen’d falchions, 
scythe.—Ibid, “eo 
Second, those in which the consonants 
preceding the vowel are of the same 
3 a3, 


Bat this bold lord, with manly strength 
er.dued, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdued. 

Popz. 

These are called identical rhymes: 

they were allowed, and common, in 


our early y.* 
Third, aese bs which the preceding 


consonants have the same sound, but 
the vowel, and what follows it, differ 
in sound ; .as, 


for misj dging some eabeary scenes, 
Are for’t with more unlucky sense. 
Butler upon Critics. See Chalmers, 


vol. viii. p. 199. 


In this example that part is iden- 
tical which should differ, and that 
which should be identical differs. 
It would be hard ‘to produce any 
thing which passes for a rhyme, that 
is more exceptionable than this. 

Other rhymes which are not allow- 
ed are those made by polysyllables ; 
as, 
be his back a heavy load he bare 

nightly stealths, and pillage several, — 
Which he had got by purchase cri- 

minal —Spencer, 

There may be an exception to 
this, when the last syllables of such 
words are | ; and, at least, one of 
them accented: but it is a case that 
very rarely happens. Here is an in- 
stance : 

By surmise of others’ detriment, 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 


SECTION 111. 


Of Rhymes defective but admissible. 
“We now. proceed ‘to another spe 





gains 
* We are inclined to think that identical were dismissed from English poetry 
rather by fashion than any other cause: by fashion, we mean the custom of poets- Fer 
at one time they were uent use, and admitted without e: and if another cus- 
tom of rliyming had not prevailed to exclude them, they ‘might ‘have been still as agr°t- 
able to an English car 
we epee ya 
were 
believe Cowley is the latest who avows these 
however, he apologizes for it, Teg 

(his Pindane Ode 
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cies of rhymes; viz. such as are ads 
miscible into verse, but are not of 


the best quality. These form a most 
extensive class; they are found in 
the works of all our poets, and into 
some of them they enter very largely. 
They are admissible; but they ge- 
nerally labour under some defect : 
either they want the proper corre- 
spondence of sound, or they are made 
of little insignificant words, or they 
are stale and hackneyed. Examples 
will be given of all these. 

According to what has been al- 
ready said of rhyme, it is evident that 
a word may fail of making an exact 
one, im three parts; first, in the 
letters which before the vowel ; 
second, in the vowel itself; third, in 
the letters (if any) that follow it. 
By failing in the first part, viz. by 
making no difference before the 


The long vowel sounds are:—a, as in psalm, of which the short is, a, 
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vowel, the rhyme will be inadmissi- 
ble, because it will be identical, or 
worse: a failure in either of the 
other parts may yet leave a. rhyme 
which is passable, though defective. 
And as it is this particular defect, 
more than any other inaccuracy, 
which marks the rhymes of our 
poetry, it will not be unfit to enlarge 
upon this head; and, at the same 
time, to show what an extensive 
choice of rhymes our language is ca 
pable of supplying. : 

The vowel sounds in English, the 
long and short. being divided, and 
the diphthongs included, amounit to 
sixteen: we have, besides these, nine« 
teen consonants ; not, indeed, repre- 
sented in the alphabet by as man 
characters, but making nineteen dif- 
ferent sounds in combination with a 
vowel. 


as in Sam, 


ii eon. Bh -aseedoa ness ncaderts e, 

B, sees hall, ssecdcvectacse eeeeee 0, seee holly, 
Cy sees BERD, wee eeeee nee gevoces by cous GMb 

rs ope ale ¢ 0 short 

u, written pool, eestor secestee Uy ee pull. 


The short vowel sounds are :—a, as in Sam. 


Cy ++4+ PED 
bi, coe. Gite 
too 
u, ...- pun, of which there is no long, 
ERO SP —etty 8 es, hy 
oi, . 
ou, .... out, 


There are then five vowels, each having two sounds; three vowels and 
three diphthongs, with one sound each, making in all sixteen. 


The consonants are:—b 1 
a ee |G 
f n v; 


4 P 
r 
_ Now to make a’ round computas 
tion upon these letters: sixteen 
vowels being capable of forming syl- 
lables with nineteen consonants, each 
with each gives above three hun- 
mee - sum ; and this without 
jneludi e syllables that be 
made, if the vowel were Siteted by 
more than one consonant, or by none; 
which would increase the number to 
more than double. So that every 
writer, who sits down to in 
ne has at least six to 
e trom ; notwithstanding this 
ample field: for choice and variety, 
there will not be found one, 


pass of thirty rhyntes, does not ugue 
ally make some repetition ; who cere 





Zz, sere 


s,as in hiss. th, asin bath. sh, asin ash. 


th, eve» bathe. zh, .... @ZUTes 


his. bg 


tainly does make it, upon an ave 
ion of the whole of his baie ny 
rhyme. 

o prove this assertion, which, per 

s, may surprise some we 

ill exhibit a specific account of su 

repetitions, and also of imperfect 
rhymes, taken from a considerable 
number of poets, the most celebrated, 


wise might be objected, that such 
faults do not occur in our best versi- 


: ther, t 
Soha tow belhg nied by Erame 
beg such high and deserved aur 
@ table subjoined ‘shows. the 
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number of repeated rhymes, and of are in the margin,. taken from 
those which ie imperfect, in the first sixty rhymes of the pieces Fou 
works of the authors, whose names specified... a are , 
Authors. Pieces, Translations. Rhymes repeated. Rhymes imperfect, 
Dryden. ....-Translation of Homer’s Tad, Be 2s vs oes’ 1B) UU is HED , - 
Pope -+-Do * pMbctdeccods Sah 6 
ee eevee dcvess 10 
? . o eb oter hd 
Rowe. .+«.»+-.Do. re dovedigs vst lt 
j +e ee . Do. 4 


.-. Tibullus, Eleg. 2d and 3d 
+» -Horace, Epist. to Augustus 
,eeeee» Lasso’s Jerusal. Delivered, B. 1...22.........00.. ! 
-+«+e+-Camoens’s Lusiad. B. 1 ) ; 
Originals, 
Knight's Tale, Ist 60 rhymes... ......... Am ae 
, «+e+eeeMoral Essays, Epist. 1, do...... eceecences 19 
veeeees-Daucis and Philemon, GBs cue cvcdbd cbt cass OCC ee Hee eee 2 
i encodecdcoutOidcssee wti'ei bl 
Goldsmith. .. . Traveller, do.... ererer te coecwteo bomsiuter nthe atebcent oan 2 
T. Warton...Oxford Verses to Pitt and to the Queen, do..16...,. deccaveesi a 


~ 
— 


ee 
Ee ee 
a oe et all 
A ties eet... LES Oe = 
Ma : - an > = 


ina cs, ee 


<n don 


BEGTOB, GO. 00 cc cc cccddow boee 
Cowper ......Retirement, do, . s+... ss00+: 
Sir W. Jones. Laura, do........ bo eee abe 


This selection has been made from 
pieces written in couplets, because, 
im such pieces, the rhymes being un- 
connected with other rhymes or lines, 
the versifier is less restricted in his 
choice than he would be if composing 
in any kind of stanza. The repeti- 
tions are, nevertheless, very frequent. 
In stating the imperfections, the 
smallest have been taken into ac- 
count. They are, generally, a dif- 
ference in the vowel sound ; which, 
in most cases, is less offensive to the 
ear than a difference in the conso- 
nants. The imperfect rhymes in the 
extract from Pope's original piece are 
these: — gross, moss; view, do; 
desert, heart;  charron, buffoon ; 
revere, star; impell’d, field ; breast, 
east ; retreat, great ; and one identi- 
eal, known, none. 

Some of these imperfections are 
very slight; and none of them less 
tolerable than this in the consonants: 


For Britain's empire, boundless as the 


main, 
Will guard at once domestic ease, 
And awe th’ aspiring nations into peace. 
Whitehead, 


But when there is a double imper- 
fection, and the vowel-sound and 
consonant are both different, asin 


this couplet, the rhyme cannot be 
allowed: 


Now did’ yout ‘erutih give Wattle to ‘your 


“uns 
And hold it out where :you had: built 
sconce, Butler. 


op At 4attnntetchsedttel poet 9 


*eeeeeeaaeee pean web 6d0n0 cont 1 


From a review of the abstract 
given above, it will appear that, in 
the points under consideration, our 
modern versifiers, to speak of them 
generally; have improved upon those 
of a century ago, with an exception 
to Swift alone; who, as a correct 
rhymer, has never been excelled by 


any. 
The introduction of little insig- 
nificant words to make rhyme, is a 
neglect which is not often chargeable 
on our modern : it was very 
common before beginning of the 
last century ; nor do such thymies 
appear to have been considéred then 
as any imperfection. ‘The instances 
are numerous: 
Who with his word commanded all to be, 
rap boy for that word was lie: 
Only he every thing that is: - 
Palettes ae Reng 
, Corley. 
A frequent rhyme in Waller is the 
word so, which has beeti noted and 
censured by Dr. Johnson; 
Thy skilful hand contributes to our woe, 
Us 80: 
A thousand Cupids in those curls do sit, 


sonore to Muccharict' Mal 


Who, naming'me, doth, warm his courage 


would do. rh) ah” 
Verses for drinking healths. 


dyna eon ae 
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The Panther smiled at this, ** and when,” 
said she, 
& Were those first councils disallow'd by 
me?” : 
’Tis dangerous climbing ; to your sons and 
ou 


y ; 
I leave the ladder, and its omen too.— 
Why all these wars to win the book, if we 
Must not interpret for ourselyes, but she? . 
Hind and Panther, Part 2. 


They occur more frequently in. his 
prologues and epilogues; but. ex- 
amples enough have given ; for 
they are not introduced for the pur- 
pose of censure, but only to show 
what, in the present day, ought to be 
avoided. 

Another defect in this part of ver- 
sification is the employment of such 
rhymes as are become hackneyed by 
evermuch use. What these rhymes 
are, is described and exemplified by 
Pope: he calls them “ the sure re- 
turns of still-expected rhymes ;”.as in 
this couplet: 


Where’er you find the cooling western 
breeze, 

In the next line it whispers through the 
trees.-—Essay on Criticism. * 


There are some rhymes ‘(and also 
some ends of verses) so hackneyed, 
that we might, at the first recital of 
them, do in the same manner as. De- 
metrius Phalereus informs us the A- 
thenians did sometimes, towards those 
orators who composed their speeches 
iu ‘studied and artificial periods. 
“ The hearers were disgusted (sa 
he), and being well aware how des 
sentence would end, they would 
often forestal the speaker, and utter 
it aloud.’ + ' 

Many subjects for verse have these 
common rhymes accompanying, and, 
as it were, “bel to them. For 
example, in prologues and epilogues, 
it Is, perhaps; necessary’ to mention 
the stge;, this, being a very easy 
word to rhyme with, is réadily taken ; 
and then its, partner. shall, be age, or 
hi and, stand ,. with it, after this. 

anner: ' 


dds 
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The plays that take on our corr 


Methinks, resemble the di age. 

While you turn players on the world’s 
great stage, 

And act yourselves the farce of your own 
age.—Dryden. 


In his prologues and epilogues, 
which are about forty, these two 
words rhyme above a dozen times. 
In the same pieces the term play oc- 
curs as naturally as sfage, and is 
made as er a as a rhyme; for 
its termination in ay affords as many 
rhymes as any in the language. 

Pope’s Prologue to Cato is another 
instance in point. It consists of 
twenty-three couplets, in which we 
find these rhymes: stage, age; stage, 


rage; fate, state; great, state ; 
draws, was; cause, laws; laws, 
cause. 


It may happen that a writer shall 
use a word to make rhyme so often 
that it appears hackneyed in his par- 
ticular works. This was remarked 
of Pope in his repeated rhyming with 
the term kings. A repetition of the 
same kind, much more frequent and 
censurable, may be seen. in the s 
of Churchill. These were all. sati- 
rical; and, therefore, the author had 
continual occasion to speak of man. 
To rhyme with this he seldom had 
any word but plan; and these two 
are paired together at least fifty 
times in his verses. ' 

SECTION IV. 
Of good Rhymes, 

It remains to state what rhymes 
are to be accounted perfect and good. 

They are, first, such as have an 
exact consonance in the vowel, and 
consonants (if any) that follow it, 
e. g- 
Among the numbers who employ » 
Their es and pens to give you joy, 
Dear Harley, generous youth, admit | 
What friendship dictates more than wit. 

2. Such.as have a marked and. sen- 
sible difference between the conso- 





“His owni verses fall under this censure 


Her fate is whisper’ tle breeze, 
. And told hd sgh to att f aagicccr beeyward 
when the whispering breeze 
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Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees—F'ourth Pastoral), ./ 


Ail oad ¢ ales that pant upon the trees, oe 
Mi} to Bose (be kee that quiver tothe curling breese —Aloia to Abelard bi 
+ Treatios dp Mlowuti-teck. GskProrine oe ee ee SAIN | 
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nants preceding the vowel: that is, 
consonants not of the same class, like 
these, b, p; d, t; ¢ &3 j v5 823 
which would rhyme in dit, pit; den, 
ten; come, gum; fan, van; seal, zeal. 
Such rhymes differ, indeed, in the 
sound preceding the vowel, and 
therefore, strictly taken, are regular ; 
but the difference is so slight that 
they are not te he commended.* 

The want of sufficient difference 
is likewise perceptible in such rhymes 
as bled, bed; pray, pay; where the 
second consonant is dropped, and 
both words begin with the same let- 
ter: but the rhymes, died, led; pray, 
ray; are perfectly good, because the 
consonants with which they begin 
are different. 

§. Such as are made by syllables 
that are long, and full-sounding, in 
preference to their opposites ; among 
which last are the terminations of 
polysyllabic words. We refer to the 





CApril, 
lines last quoted for an example ; 
second couplet of which, - though 
rhymes are and » is yet 
inferior to the other, in that it has 
not such a long and full-sounding 
termination as is given by the diph- 
thongs. 

“The observations of Mitford on 
this topic of good rhymes are well 
worthy of attention. e substance 
of pra, Nae any, gp his Treatise 
on t armony of Language, will 
be found ies Oye pe are not to 
expect that su and oved 
Pertoee as have been here deneribed 
should constitute the major part in 
any composition. The difficulty of 
rhyming well, and the propriety of 
sacrificing what is ornamental (as 
rhyme) to what is more important, 
may always plead for as much indul- 
gence as can be granted, without 
a gross violation of its necessary 
rules. C. 





* In the words sound and resownd, the difference of thes is very plainly to be heard; 
yet our writers of the present day avoid taking them together, and prefer rebound for a 


rhyme to the first ; though it seldom expresses their sense so well. But 


en more than 


once rhymes with the words serve and deserve, where the same letter, with the same dif. 


ference, occurs : 


Theirs is the toil, and he, who well has served 


His country, has his country’s wealth deserved. 


Sigismunda and Guiscardo, 


Dr. Johnson, in one of his poems, has used @ very uncommon rhymes 


Such bribes the 


id Greek o’er Asia whirl'd, 


For such the steady Roman shook the world. 


Vanity of Human Wishes. 


One of these words is aspirated and the other not ; so that here is a difference ; and, 
therefore, both these couplets are to be acknowledged for legitimate rhymes: but they 
make the nearest approaches to identity that can be allowed, or, indeed, that can be 


uttered. 


+ ‘* According to our preceding definitions, euphony and cacophony, im language, 
mean sound, pleasing and unpleasing. English speech has rarely any material caco- 
phony in whew of words, but in terminations it too certainly abounds. a 
ented poet will avoid cacophony in rhymes, and in the i especially 
last syllable, of any verse. Pope has had general credit for what ate called rich ravines 


though his. higher respect, justly 


directed to that powerful closeness of phrase, in which 


Se ee eee . {The word 


king is certainly not euphonous, nor of digni 


sound: the yowel is short and close, 


and the following consonant, one consonant expressed’ by two’ the inost caco- 


phonous in our pronunciation. Whether it was for the dignity of ‘the 
for the opposite quality of the sound, that Po 


on Man, with 


vowel will be wholly rich _ witho 


chose it for the first thyme of bis Essty 
s, appears doubtful.- Hevhas, indeed, 


the ear in our. versification will take no offence at the eonelusion of 

Roatiseton, where a long vowel is followed by two consonants within the sae 

syllable,- and $w0 consonants ‘begin the, next verse. er d 
. ft ‘ , ey a 


2? 


amy’ 
Lost. These, however, wEubl, inv Gar: langengy be lasits topinemsan dorifhe tat : 
will 
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Cicere's Dialogues on a Commonweal. 


“ 


M. TULLIT CICERONIS DE RE PUBLICA QU® SUPERSUNT. 
EDENTE ANGELO MAIO, VATICAN BIBLIOTHECA PRAFECTO.* 





Wuen the rapid disappearance of 
manuscripts, containing the most ad- 
mired productions of classical anti- 
quity, had excited the alarm of a few 
scholars in, Europe, none of them 
was sought for with more avidity 
and less success than the Dialogues 
of Cicero on a Commonwealth. That 
a treasure which had escaped the 
diligent researches of Petrarch in the 
fourteenth, and of Poggio in the fif- 
teenth century, should at this di- 
stance of time be recovered, even in 
part, is an occurrence equally fortu- 
nate and extraordinary. 

Some of our readers may not, per- 
haps, be aware of a practice which 
in the middle ages contributed, a- 
mong other causes, to deprive the 
literary world of its most valuable 
possessions. This was the custom of 
erasing what had been already writ- 
ten on parchments, in order to make 
them fit for use'a second time. To 
materials thus prepared the name of 
palimpsestt was given in the age of 
Cicero himself. In the instance ,be- 
fore us, a parchment, on which the 
Dialogues on a Commonwealth had 
heen inscribed, according’ to the edi- 
tors conjecture, as early perhaps as 
the second century, was employed as 
a palimpsest for Saint Augustine’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. The 


‘or, if we include the fr 


first letters, however, in defiance ‘of 
the washing or scraping which they 
underwent, were not so far effaced 
but that they still remain, for the 
most part, legible ; and had not the 
parchment been, in other respects, 
roughly handled, so as to accommo- 
date it to its new purpose, without 
any regard to the old one, by placing 
the sheets in a different order, fold- 
ing them in other creases, and cut- 
ting down the margins, the labours of 
the decypherer and editor would 
have been much lessened. As it is, 
he tells us that it sometimes takes a 
good hour to make out a line, or even 
a single word ; and that it is neces- 
sary to wait for a fine day, in order 
that the scrutiny may be pursued 
with the advantage of a full sun- 
light. To add to these difficulties, a 
great portion of this manuscript of 
Augustine’s Commentary, and con- 
sequently of the Dialogues over 
‘which it was written, has been lost. 
That which remains of them being, 
as the editor supposes, a fourth part ; 
ents which 
he has collected from other writers, a 
third part of the whole, ought to be 
received with gratitude, both as a 
precious boon in hand, and a happy 
omen of what hereafter may be ex- 


pected from similar sources. } 





* Impressum 


attached to the Ambrosian library, as he is now 


“M. Tullii Ciceronis Sex Orationum 
item ineditis.  Invenit, 


The have scarce] eae 
Jars. wobec curious ehiog ia 

atp.77. The editor's: when he 
cannot read his 





_P. 5. AP Silty lod 
Arnit, 1823. 


From these latter, in the year 1814, 


recensuit, 
sianz, a Linguis Orientalibus.” ‘This has been by Mr. Mawman, with « few 
additional remarks Oy. J.B (Der Biomfcld, the learned editor of schylus). 


he ye 
aeeeie ies 


ious house for the ot 

editor, who was then 
superintendent of the Vatican, published 
Bibliotheca Ambro- 


relics was so hearty, that 
qmenge the Apennines, was 
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Not to disappoint the just curiosity 
of our English readers, we shall 
a short account of the fragments be- 
fore us, with a translation of a few 
passages in them, which have ap- 
peared to us more peculiarly deser- 
ving of attention. 

The style, we should premise, is 
not quite in Cicero’s usual manner. 
It is somewhat less flowing and 
round, more measured and stately ; 
which he probably thought suited 
the subject best. After one of his 
usual procemiums, the opening of 
which is lost, Cicero reminds a friend, 
to whom the Dialogues are address- 
ed, but whose name also has disap- 

eared, of a conversation which had 

een related to them, when they had 
been in their younger days together 
at Smyrna, by Publius Rutilius Ru- 
fus. ‘This conversation, which forms 
the substance of the work, was 
brought about in the following man- 
ner. When Scipio Africanus Minor 
had retired from Rome to spend cer- 
tain holidays in his suburban villa, 
there came to him early one morning 
(. Tubero, the eldest son of his sis- 
ter. After the exchange of a few 
civilities, Tubero asks his uncle what 
he thought of the parhelion, “ isto 
altero sole,” the appearance of which 
had been lately announced in the se- 
nate; and when Scipio excuses him- 
self, on the authority of Socrates, for 
not having given much of his atten- 
tion to such matters, Tubero reminds 
him how often Plato had introduced 
the Athenian sage discoursing on the 
like questions ; whereupon Scipio re- 
marks, that Plato, out of his zeal for 
the honour of Socrates, had attri- 
buted to him much of what he had 
himself learnt after the death of his 
beloved master, in Egypt, and Italy, 
and Sicily; from Arehytas the Ta- 
rentine, and Timeus the Locrian; 
from the commientaries of Philolaus, 
and from the Pythagorean philoso- 
peer At this time, L. Furius 
*hilus and R. Rutilius enter; and 
when the former expresses his fear 
that they have broken in on their 
conversation, Scipio tells him what 
they had been talking of, and asks 
what _ opinion was of these two 
suns. Again, he is interrupted’ b 
the approach of Lelius, accom anied 
by C. Fannius and Q, Scevola, the 
two sons-in-law of Lélius, and Mum-" 
mius, his friend. After rising up to 


‘as where it is 


meet them in. the ico, and sa- 
luting them, Scipio, in turning about, 
contrives to put Lelius in the middle, 
the place of honour; and when they 
have taken one or two turns, talki 
together, proposes that they sh 
adjourn to a sunny part of a little 
meadow near (for it was winter), and 
seat themselves there; which being 
agreed on, their p is further in- 
creased by the arrival of M. Mani- 
lius, a man beloved by all present, 
who takes his place next to Lelius. 

The general discourse, which now 
ensues, is opened by Lelius, who, on 
learning what subject had been start- 
ed before he came, asks whether 
every thing that pertained to their 
own homes and to the common- 
wealth had been inquired into, that 
they were seeking what was car- 
rying on in the heavens; to which 

hilus prettily answers : 

Do you not think that it pertains to our 
own homes to know what is doing at 
home ; that home I méan, not which is in- 
cluded in these walls, but in this whole 
world, which the gods have given as a 
dwelling-place, and a country common to 
us with themselves ? 

After a joke passed by Lelius upon 
Manilius, who was a lawyer, about 
an order being made to secure these 
two suns in possession ; Philus, with 
a view of explaining the phenomenon, 
proceeds to describe a sphere con- 
structed by Archimedes, resembling, 
as ‘it would seem, what we call an 
orrery, which Marcellus had got 
possession of at the taking of Syra- 
cuse. In the midst of this descrip- 
tion, there is a defect in the manu 
script. When we recover it, Scipio 
is speaking of what he remembered 
to have happened when he was ser- 
ving under his father in the Macedo- 
nian war ; which was, that the same 
man, C. Suilpicius Gallus, by whom 
this sphere was shown to Philus, had 
freed the army from the terror occa- 
sioned by an eclipse of the moon, of 
which Sulpicius explained te them 
the cause on ‘scientific principles. 
Tubero inquires how Sulpicius could 
venture to do this, when he had those 
to deal. with who were little removed 
from i ‘rusties. — At his’ an- 


oft but the hats po ca 


vindicating Sulpicius. He then goes 
on to remark a like instance of sag®* 
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city in Pericles, and to observe, from 
a passage in Ennius, that the real 
cause of eclipses was not unknown to 
their own ancestors in Rome. The 
manuscript again deserts us in an 
interesting part, where Tubero is re- 
minding Scipio of his having a little 
while before undervalued studies of 
this kind. It would appear that 
Scipio in the interval had disavowed 
any such intention ; for, when he ap- 
pears again, he is making an eulo- 

ium on the excellence of knowledge. 

elius, in reply, suggests that there 
are more noble and useful studies than 
those to which Scipio has adverted ; 
and, on Tubero’s inquiring what they 
are, answers that they are those by 
which they may learn how it had 
come to pass that, through the fac- 
tions introduced by the Gracchi, 
there were two senates, and almost 
two people in Rome; a matter of 
much more consequence to them 
than the appearance of two suns in 
the sky. This observation leads to 
an entreaty that Scipio would unfold 
to them the true principles of policy. 
Here then we enter on the subject of 
the dialogue. Africanus begins by 
saying, that it is necessary to define 
what it is of which he is about to 
speak ; and this he does, not like 
Aristotle, by tracing up society to its 
first elements, but in a summary 
manner, thus : 


A commonwealth is the affair or concern 
of the people: by the people, I do not 
mean an assembly of men brought toge- 
ther in any way whatever it may be, but 
the assembly of a multitude associated by 
consent of right and communion of inter- 
est. ¥ . ‘4 

The three kinds of government, 
regal, aristocratical, and popular, are 

liable to objection if unqualified. 

In the changes and vicissitudes of states, 
there are wonderful circuits and revolutions ; 
which, as it is the part of a wise man to 

» 80, in the of a state, to 


foresee them when they ate im ing, to 
stdhiting ahaa mpending, 


course, and to exercise @ 
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certain power in the direction of them, be- 
longs to one who is not only a great states- 
man, but endowed with a faculty little 
short of divine. “I perceive,” continues 
Scipio, “that there is a fourth kind of 
state, or commonwealth, which results 
from the mixture and blending together of 
the three, and which is to be preferred to 
them all.” + 


If there is such a thing as an axiom 
in politics, we take it to be the truth 
contained in this last sentence; and 
to the authorities referred to by the 
editort in confirmation of it, from 
the writings of the ancients, Archy- 
tas (in Stobeus), Aristotle, Plato, 
Polybius, and Tacitus, we will add; 
out of a host of moderns, those of two 
only — Macchiavelli and Algernon 
Sidney. 

Havendo quelli che prudentemente or- 
dinano leggi, conosciuto questo difetto- 
fuggendo ciascuno di questi modi per se 
stesso, n’elessero uno che participasse di 
tutti, giudicandolo piu fermo, e piu sta- 
bile, perche l’uno guarda |'altro, sendo in 
una medesima citta, il principato li otti, 
mati, ed il governo popolare. 

__ Discorsi, 1.i. cap. 2. 

If I should undertake to say, there never 
was a good government in the world that 
did not consist of the three simple species of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, I 
think I could make it good. 


Discourses on Government, ch.ii. § 16. 


In speaking of the changes to 
which the kingly form of government 
is liable, Scipio makes these excellent 
observations. 

When a king 
that kind of governm 


has begun to act un Y> 
ent forthwith ges 


i the next to monarchy Shwe 
something resembli power of a ge 

tint aounell of the etiet men, advasing 
for the welfare of the . But if the 


banished the tyrant, as long as retayn 
sense and discretion, act mo- 
derately, rejoice in’ that which have 
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themselves achieved, and are willing to 
preserve a commonwealth, which has been 
of their own establishing. Not so, if they 
have done violence to a just king, or yon 
ed him of his kingdom ; or even, as 
frequently fallen out, have tasted the blood 
of the nobles, and trampled the whole 
state under their feet; then beware, lest 
thou suppose it easier to still the raging 
of the sea, or to arrest the progress of a 
conflagration, than to put a stop to the 
fury of an unbridled multitude. * 


Then follows, from the eighth book 
of Plato’s Republic, the admirable 
description of a thorough ochlocracy; 
for it is no more to be termed a de- 
mocracy, than a despotism is to be 
called a monarchy. From the ex- 
treme of popular liberty the natural 
transition is to as extreme a servi- 
tude under either one or a few. 


Thus a government is tossed about and 
caught up, like a ball, from one to another ; 
from kings to tyrants; from them again 
to the nobles or the people; from whom 
either factions or tyrants again receive it ; 
so that it whirls round and round im a per- 
petual change.+ 


The conclusion is that, 


Although of the -three simple kinds of 
government, the kingly is much the best; 
yet this also will be excelled by the govern- 
ment which is equally mixed up and tem- 

red of the three. For in a common- 
wealth it is well that something should be 
pre-eminent and royal; that something 
should be assigned to the authority of the 


be reserved for the will and judgment 
a vo This constitution, in he 
t place, a certain equability of righ 

which free men will not be Poh 
to want; and in the next, it has firmness 
and stability, because the other kinds of 
government are easily convertible into their 
Opposite faults ; so that out of a king we 
have a despot, from an aristocracy a fac- 
tion, and from a democracy a misrule and 
anarchy ; and that the kinds themselves 
are easily changeable:into each other; 
which in that tempered and blended system 
does not happen, except it be through some 
great mismanagement of the principal men 
in a state. For here is no cause for change, 
where each is firmly settled in his own 
place and degree, and has nothing beneath 
that may slip from under, and betray him 
to his downfall and ruin. ¢ 


In the second book of these Dia- 
logues, there is a distinction made 
between a state in which the three 
kinds are mixed, and one in which 
they are not only mixed but blended 
together. He seems to think, that 
although a perpetual (and if a per- 
petual much more an hereditary) 
monarchy may be mixed with the 
other two forms, yet it cannot be 
blended with them.|| The reason of 
this supposed impossibility may be 
discovered in what Montesquieu has 
observed,—that the ancients were un- 
acquainted with the right distribu- 
tion of the three kinds of power, the 
legislative, the judicial, and the exe- 
cutive, under a kingly government, 


nem, qua carere diutius vix possunt liberi; deinde 


principal men; that certain points should and therefore could not form to them- 


ee —-— Se -e 


* Cum rex injustus esse ceeperit, perit illut ilico (sic) genus, et est idem ille tyrannus, 
deterrimum genus et finitimum optimo: quem si optimates oppresserunt, quod ferme 
evenit, habet statum respublica de tribus secundarium: est enim quasi regium, id est 
patrium consilium populo bene consulentium principum. Sin. per se populus interfecit 
aut ejecit tyrannum, est moderatior quoad sentit et sapit, et sua re gesta letatur, 
tuerique vult per se constitutam rempublicam. Si EES My aut regi justo vim populus 
attulerit regnove eum spoliavit; aut etiam, id quod evenit sepius, optimatium sangui- 
nem gustavit, ac totam rempublicam substravit libidini sue; cave putes autem mare 
ullum aut flamam (sic) esse tantam, quam non facilius sit sedare, quam effrenatam inso- 
lentia multitudinem. L.i. § 42. / 5 mand 

+ Sic tanquam pilam rapiunt inter se reipublicae statum, tyranni ab regibus ; ab iis 
autem principes aut populi; a quibus aut factiones aut tyranni:.nec diutius unquam 
tenetur idem reipublica modus. L. i. § 44... , big we. 

+ Quod ita cum sit, tribus primis generibus longe prestat mea sententia regwm ; 
regio autem ipsi prestabit id quod erit aquatum et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum- 
publicarum modis. Plaect enim: esse quiddam in republica prestans et regale; ess¢ 
aliut (sic) auctoritate principum partum ac tributum ;_ esse quasdam res servatas judicio 
voluntatique multitudinis. Hee eonstitutio primum habet. ilitate anandere mag- 

: i uod. et illa, prima 
facile in contraria vitia convertuntur, ut existat ex rege dominus, ex factio, 


.£% populo turba et confusio; quodque ipsa genera generibus sepe commutantur povis. 


yt, eee 


7K evil» he 


Hoc in hac juncta moderateque permixta 
= prog i evenit. Non est enim causa conversionis, ubi in. suo quisque est gradu 
a gas et non subest quo precipitet et decidat. L. i. § ey 

ll. - & ‘ 
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selves a just idea of a monarchy.* 
Hume, who, in the English consti- 
tution, saw what Cicero supposed 
impracticable,—the three formsof go- 
vernment, not only mixed but fused 
together under an hereditary monar- 
chy, saw in it also this just distri- 
bution of the three kinds of power; 
and was accordingly led to conclude, 
and that not without reason, that an 
hereditary prince, a nobility without 
vassals, and a people voting by their 
representatives,‘ form the best mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy.t 

In this second book, of which there 
remains much less than of the first, 
Scipio traces the Roman govern- 
ment through its different stages. 
We shall do no more than extract a 
few of the most remarkable sen- 
tences in it. 

Cato said of the Roman government, 
that it excelled that of other states, inas- 
much, as it had not, like them, been the 
contrivance of a single man, but the result 
of the combined wisdom of many men, and 
the experience of many ages. ¢ 

The editor observes in a note, that 
“‘ the same is said by the Britons of 
their commonwealth.” ‘ Sic fere 
Britanni politici de sua republica lo- 
quuntur:” and we trust they say it 
with truth. 

This is the very main point of civil pru- 
dence ; to Bio the Seal oa NF al 
in the career of a commonwealth ; so that 
when you are thoroughly acquainted with 
all its bearings, you may be able to keep it 
In its course, and not be at a loss in any emer- 
gency, but provide beforehand for the oc- 
currences as they shall arise. |} : 

L. Brutus shook off from his fellow ci- 
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tizens that hard yoke of unjust servitude ; 
who, though he wasa private man, held up 
the whole commonwealth ; and first taught 
us that in this city we are none of us pri- 
vate men.** 

We do not much admire the edi- 
tor’s note on this® latter passage, 
though it is well enough adapted to 
the meridian in which it was pro- 
diced. 

As soon as this king (he has been speak- 
ing of a just king) has turned aside to an 
unjust exercise of his power, he immediate- 
ly becomes a tyrant, than which no animal 
can be conceived more foul and loathsome, 
and detestable in the sight of gods and 
men; who, though he be in shape a man, 
yet, in the fierceness and heinousness of his 
demeanour, surpasses the wildest beast 
upon the earth. For how can he be pro- 
perly termed a man, who acknowledges no 
communion of right with any of human 
kind—who would fain have nothing to as- 
sociate him with humanity ? ++ 

In the character of L. Valerius 
Potitus and M. Horatius Barbatus, 
we have in five words a description 
of the most valuable members of a 
free state. ‘“ Hominum concordie 
causa sapienter popularium.” Men 
who for the sake of maintaining the 

eneral agreement, preserve, without 
orfeiting their wisdom, the favour of 


the people. 


Do not let that escape you, which I said 
at the beginning; that unless there be this 
equable balancing of right, and office, and 
duty, so that there be power enough with 
the magistrates, authority in the council of 
the principal men, and liberty in the peo- 
ple, it is not possible for a state to be se- 
cured from revolution and change. $} 





} Is dicere solebat, ob hanc causam prestare nostre civitatis statum ceteris civitatibus, 
quod in illis singuli fuissent fere, quorum suam quisque rempublicam constituissent legibus 
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owns his belief, that: there are yet 
other remains of them to be discover. 
ed in the wri 


There are but few fragments of 
the third and fourth books remaining 
in the manuscript. They were taken 
up with the second day of the Dia- 
logue, during which Fadnnius 4 
pears to have been absent: In the 
third, the speakers were engaged in a 
discussion on the abstract principles 
of justice, which Plato with more 
Fes | made the introduction to 

is ideal Republic than Cicero sub- 
joined to his account of a real one. 
The truth is, that Cicero was to 
Plato nearly what Virgil was to 
Homer. He was willing to take 
from him as much as he could; but 
scarcely knew where to bestow his 
borrowed riches when he had got them. 
In the fourth book, the conversation 
turned on the manners and discipline 
m a state. 

The fifth and sixth comprised the 
third and last day of the discourse. 
In the fifth the relics become in- 
considerable indeed. Of the other, 
which it appears from one of Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, contained instruc- 
tions for a statesman, there is nothing 
left here; but the dream of Scipio,* 
probably the best part of it, has come 
down to us through other channels. 

The editor has illustrated the text 
with notes, which are equally cre- 
ditable to his diligence and learning. 
He has further endeavoured to sup- 
py some of the deficiencies in the 

ialogues by extracts from Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, Nonius, and other 
writers, by whom they had been ex- 
plained, or referred to in particular 
passages and words; but candidly 


tings of those two fa- 
thers of the church. Much, however 
as we respect the industry and eru- 
dition which have been here employ- 
ed, we should recommend the print- 


ing of the iy, bap welien mary ad- 
dition, and the dispersing of on 
widely through those nations on the 
continent of Europe, which have 
most need to be reminded of the 
qrowt truths which they enforce. 

hey seem to have emerged at the 
pores juncture almost providential- 
y to admonish all parties of those 
first principles of policy ; that as, on 
the one hand, legitimate power can- 
not long be retained without wise 
concessions to the will and judgment 
of the people—for that it will other- 
wise nap 1 8 lead to despotism, de- 
basing to all, but most of all to those 
by whom it is exercised—so on the 
other, the popular will and judgment, 
if they be not moderated and direct- 
ed by the counsels of those whose 
station in life, intellectual attain- 
ments, and virtues, entitle them to 
the name of “ principes,” can be 
productive only of universal confu- 
sion and misery. 

It may naturally be asked whether 
every one does not already know this 
to be very true? No doubt every 
one does ; but it is one thing to know 
this, and another to hear Cicero start- 
ing up in the Vatican from a sleep of 
near 2000 years, and proclaiming it 
afresh to the world. 








* It was also imitated from the Vision of Er in the last book of Plato’s Repub- 
lic, an inedited Commentary on which, by Proclus, is promised us by the editor in one 


of his notes. P. 311. 


ANGLO-GERMAN DICTIONARIES. 


Tue German dictionaries, compiled 
for the use of Englishmen studyin 
that language, are all bad enough, 
doubt not, even in this year 1823 ; 
but those of a century back are the 
most ludicrous books that ever mor- 
tal read: read, I say, for they are 
well worth reading, being often as 
good as a jest book. In some in- 
pera I am convinced p vag va 
compi Germans living in Ger- 
many) a Soendtahe ‘hae t 
upon them by some facetious Briton 
whom they had consulted; what is 


iven as the mine equivalent for 
e German w 











1923.) 


ard, Jeremy Collier, and others, 
from 1660. to 1700, who. were the 
great masters of this vernacular Eng- 
lish (as it might emphatically 

» with a reference to the pri- 
mary * meaning of the word vernacu-~ 
lar): and I verily believe, that, if 
any part of this slang has become, 
or ever should become a dead lan- 
guage to the English critic, his best 
guide to the recovery of its true 
meaning will be the German dicti- 
onaries of Bailey, Arnold, &c., in 
their earliest editions. By one of 
these, the word Potztausend (a com- 
mon German oath) is translated, toe 
the best of my remembrance, thus ;-— 
“Udzooks, Udswiggers, Udswo gers, 
Bublikins, Boblikins, Splitterkins,’’ 
&c. and so on, with a large choice of 
other elegant varieties. ere, I take 
it, our friend the hoaxer had been at 
work: but the drollest example I 
have met with of their slang is in 
the following story told to me by Mr. 
Coleridge. About the year 1794, a 
German, recently imported into Bris- 


tol, had happened to hear of Mrs. X. a 
wealthy widow. He thought it would 
be a good speculation to offer himself 


to the lady’s notice as well qualified 
to “succeed ” to the late Mr. X.; and 
accordingly waited on the lady with 
that intention. Having no great fa- 
miliarity with English, he provided 
himself with a copy of one of the 
dictionaries I have mentioned ; and, 
on being announced to the lady, he 
determined to open his proposal with 
this introductory sentence—Madam, 
having heard that Mr. X., late your 
husband, is dead: but coming to 
the last word “| ben,” (dead, 

he was at a loss for the English equi- 
valent; so, hastily pulling out his 
dictionary (a huge 8vo.), he turned 
to the word “ sterben,” (to die,)— 
and there found —— h 
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** sterben,’—when he roared out, in 
high glee at his discovery )——is, dat 
is—has, kicked de bucket. 

Widow. (With astonishment. )— 
“ Kicked the bucket,” Sir !—what— 

German. Ah! mein Gott !—Alway 
ur wis mistake: I rong have 
said—( beginning again with the same 
— of aarainen dat Mein 
Herr X., late your man, hav 
hopped de twig—(which words he 
screamed out with delight, certain 
that he had now hit the nail upon 
the head.) 

Widow. Upon my word, Sir, I am 
at a loss to understand you: “ Kick- 
ed the bucket,” and ‘ hopped the 








twig!” 
German. (Perspiring with panic.) 
Ah, Madam! von—two—tree——ten 


tousand pardon: vat sad, wicket 
dictionary I haaf, dat alway bring 
me in trouble: but now you shall 
peers ape then, recomposing him- 
self solemnly for a third effort, he 
began as before)—Madam, since Il 
did hear, or was hearing. dat Mein 
Herr X., late your man, haaf—( with 
a triumphant, shout)—haaf, I say, 
gone to Davy’s locker ———— 

Further he would have gone ;. but 
the widow could stand no more: this 
nautical phrase, familiar to the streets 
of Bristol, allowed her no longer to 
misunderstand his meaning ; and she 
quitted the room in a tumult of 
laughter, sending a servant to show 
her unfortunate suitor out of the 
house, with his false friend the dic- 
tionary ; whose help he might, per- 
haps, invoke for the last time, on 
making his exit, in the curses— 
“ Udswoggers, Boblikins, Bublikins, 
Splitterkins !” 

N. B. As test words for trying a 
modern German dictionary, I will 
advise the student to look for the 
words—Beschwichtigen, Kulisse, and 
Mansarde. ‘The last is originally 
French, but the first is a true Ger- 
man word; and, on a question. 
about its etymology, at the house o 
a gentleman in Edinburgh, could not 
be found in any one, out, of five or 
six modern Anglo- dictio- 
naries. 





* What T mean is this. Vernacular (from verna, a slave born in his master’s house). 





1. The homely idiomatic language in opposition to any mixed jargon, 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM SIR PHILIP FRANCIS TO MR. GEORGE 
THICKNESSE (FORMERLY MASTER OF ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL). 


Tue following letter will be read 
with interest by those who think they 
see in the writer the author of the 
Letters of Junius. There are’ pass- 
ages in it which will help to confirm 
them in that opinivn.. But it has much 
higher merit than that of a polished 
style—merit that will give it interest 
with all Tek BE of mari- 
ner, kind-heartedness, and delicacy 
of feeling. It was written soon after 
the return of Sir Philip Francis from 
India, at the time when the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings was pro- 
ceeding with all its vigour; and some 
would think it as unlikely to have 


Francis at this period, as from that 
of Junius at rv! time: in their opi- 
nion, “ Tear-falling pity dwells not 
in this eye.” They are, however, 
equally mistaken in both cases: the 
whole spirit of the Letter is redolent 
of Junius ; witness, in particular, some 
of his private notes to Woodfall. 

It is proper to add, ‘that this Letter 
would not have seen the light, but 
for the gratitude of the gentleman to 
whom it is addressed ; and that some 
parts of it furnished those fac similes 
of handwriting which were made use 
of to prove the identity of Junius with 
Sir Philip Franeis. 





sprung from the heart of Sir Philip 
Upper Harley-street, 20th Jan. 1785. 


My Dear Si1r,—I received the favour of your letter with a real sensation 
of pleasure, but not unmixed with some uneasiness. I cannot but feel that 
it was my part and duty to have recalled myself long ago to your remem- 
brance. But though I condemn myself for neglect, believe me, I have never 
ceased to think of you, as of my friend and benefactor. You have the best 
claim to my gratitude, and a right to every service in my power. - 

I called at your brother’s lodgings yesterday, wishing to see him before I 
answered your letter ; but he was not at home. Not knowing the situation 
of his son, I have no idea how I can be of use to him. You will easily 
conceive, that, in the present circumstances, I can have no interest with the 
Admiralty ; and, I assure you, that my interest at the India-house is worse 
than negative. In that quarter I and all who belong to me are proscribed. 
I did what I could to save the body corporate from ruin ; and that was not 
the way to gain the friendship of individuals. Mr. Hastings took the op- 
posite course, and has succeeded accordingly. 

I cannot but be touched with the account you give me of your own situa- 
tion. I well know how heavily the public burthens press, in every sense 
and direction, on moderate and even upon considerable fortunes ; at least, 
such as used to be thought so. The idea of your being forced to quit a 
house which, I am told, you find comfortable, makes me_ very uneasy; and 
you will do me a very great favour, if you will allow me to obviate the 
necessity of a step, which, I seriously believe, you would not feel more than 
I should. For the purpose of answering these last taxes, I have taken the 
liberty of enclosing to you a bank note of twenty pounds, which, in amt 
as long as you and I live, you shall regularly receive in the beginning 0! 
every year. I entreat you not to refuse this little mark of mygratitude and 
affection for you; and much more earnestly do I entreat you, not to attri- 
bute this offer to any motive that ought to disincline you to me. Bey 
_ I shall learn from your brother what parts of my. speeches he has sent i ou, 
in order that I may supply you with the remainder. If there be any, thi 
good in them, I deem it to fi principally due to your early instructions. __ 

I mean to send you, from time to time, any thing that may be worth your 
notice, or likely to amuse you. i eal ea hy Sisk 

I am, with the sincerest affection and esteem, = = 





r ; nt 1b : 
{beg of you tomake whatever use of my privilege ‘ya tink ft, without 
of you to make er use - privi L 
the smallest scruple. ne 477 
To Mr. George Thicknesse. oe; Met a 
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‘Ritson versus John Scott the Quakér. 


‘“ RITSON versus JOHN SCOTT THE QUAKER. 
Critics I read on other men, 
And Hypers upon them again.—.Prior. 


] HAVE in my possession Scott’s “ Critieal, Essays on some of the Poems’ 
of several English’ Poets,”—a handsome: octavo,, bought at the sale of 
Ritson’s books ; and enriched (or deformed, as some would think it) with 
MS. annotations in the handwriting of that redoubted Censor. I shall 
transcribe a few, which seem'most characteristic of both the writers—Scott, 
feeble, but amiable—Ritson, coarse, caustic, clever; and, I am to suppose, 
not amiable. But they have proved some amusement to me; and, I hope, 
will produce some to the reader, this rainy season, which really damps a 
gentleman’s wings for any original flight, and obliges him to ransack his 






shelves, and miscellaneous re 


ing, to furnish an occasional or make-shift 


paper. If the i. clears up, and the sun dances this Easter (as they say he 
is wont to do), the town may be troubled with something more in his own 


way the ensuing month from its poor servant to command. 


“Erta. 


DYER S RUINS OF ROME. 
' The im oft 
At dead of night *mid his oraison hears 
Aghast the voice of time di ing towers, 
Tumbling all precipitate down-dash’d, 
Rattling around, loud thund’ring. to. the 
moon ; 
While murmurs sooth each awful interval 
Of ever falling waters. | 


Scott. 
_ There is a very bold transposition 
in this passage. A superficial read- 
er, not attending to the sense. of the 
epithet ever, might be ready to sup- 
pose that the intervals intended were 
those between the falling of the waters, 


instead of those between the falling 
of the towers. 





Ritson. 7 

A beauty, as in Thomson’s Winter— 

———- Cheerless towns, far distant, never 
blest, 

Save when its annual course the caravan 
Bends to the golden coast of tich Cathay, 
With news of human kind.* | 

A’ superficial 
for instance, would be apt to’ connect 
the last clause in this period with 
the line foregoing—* bends to the 
coast of Cathay with’ news,” »&c. 
But has a reader nothing to do but 
to sit passive, while the connéxion is’ 
to glide into his'ears like oil? -_ 


‘Son—-Mr. Scott, | 


DENHAM’S COOPER'S HILL. 
The stream is so transparent, pure, atid 
clear. 
That, had the self-enamour’d youth gazed 
h 


ere, 
So fatally deceived he had not been, 
While he the bottom, not his face had seep. 


Scott. 

The last two.lines have more mu- 
sic than. Denham’s » can possibly 
boast. 

Ritson. 


May I ‘have leave to. conjecture, 
that in the very last line of all, the 
word “ the” has .erroneously » crept 
in? Iam persuaded that the poet 
ae *¢ his,” Tomy mind, at least, 
this reading,. in a surprising degree, 
heightens the idea "of the, extreme 
clearness and transparency of the 
stream, where a man might see more 


than his face (as it were) in it. 





COLLINS S ORIENTAL ECLOGUES. 
~’ The second of these’ little piece 
Called Haare or the Camel Driver, 
is of superiér character. This p 
contradicts history in one prin : 
instance ; the merchants’ of the east 
travel in numerous ‘caravans, ‘but 
Has : i] oduiced. wvelli oe aloi 





friend 
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Goddess, of a beetle, of night, of a 
peal of bells, and of that action of 
the muscles, commonly called a gape 


in the desart. But this circumstance 
detracts little from our ,author’s me- 
rit; adherence to historical fact is 
seldom required in poetry. 

Ritson. 

It is always, where the poet unne- 
cessarily transports you to the ends 
of the world. If he must plague you 
with exotic scenery, you have a right 
to exact strict local imagery and cos- 
tume. Why must I learn Arabic, 
to read nothing after all but Gay’s 
Fables in another language ? 


Scott. 

Abra is introduced in a grove, 
wreathing a flowery chaplet for her 
hair. Shakspeare himself could not 
have devised a more natural and 
pleasing incident, than that of the 
monareh’s attention being attracted 
by her song: 

Great Abbas chanced that fated morn to 


stray 
By love conducted from the chase away. 
Among the vocal vales he heard her song— 
Ritson. 
Ch—t? 





O stay thee, Agib, for my feet deny, 
No longer friendly to my life, to fly— 
Scott. 

From the pen of Cowley such an 
observation as Secander’s, that “his 
feet were no longer friendly to his 
life,” might have been expected ; but 
Collins a committed such viola- 
tions of simplicity. 

Ritson. 

Pen of Cowley! impudent goose- 
quill how darest thou guess what 

owley would have written ? 





GRAY 8 CHURCH-YARD ELEGY. 
Save where the beetle wheels— 


Scott. 

The beetle was introduced into 
poetry by Shakspeare * * *, Shak- 
speare has made the most of his de- 
scription ; indeed far too much, con- 
sidering the occasion : 

—————to black Heeate’s summons 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. 

The imagination must be indeed 
fertile, which could Produce. this ill- 
placed exuberance of imagery. “The 
poet, when composing this. > 
must have had in his all 


remote ideas of Hecate, a heathen 


or yawn. 
Ritson. 

Numbseull! that. would limit an 

infinite head by the square contents 
of thy own numbscull, 


Scott. 

The great merit of a poet is not, 
like Cowley, Donne, and Denham, to 
say what no man but himself has 
thought, but what every man besides 
himself has thought ; but no man ex- 
pressed, or, at least, expressed so well. 


Ritson. 

In other words, all that is poetry, 
which Mr. Scott has thought, as well 
as the poet; but that cannot be poe- 
try, which was not obvious to Mr. 
Scott, as well as to Cowley, Donne, 
and Denham. 


Scott. 

Mr. nage yg) 8 * the oI 
guage in this part [the Epita 
that it has a Doric delicacy. It has, 
indeed, what I should ra term a 
happy rustietty. 

) Ritson. 
Come, see 
Rural felicity. 





GOLDSMITH S DESERTED VILLAGE, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway 
tread 


But all the bloomy flush of life is fled— 
All but yon widow’d solitary thing, _ 
That feebly bends beside the plashy ; 
She, ed matron, forced, in age, 


bread, 
To strip the brook with -mantling cresses 
spread. 
Scott. 
Our author’ , in this place, 


is very defective in correctness. After 
mentioning the general privation of 
the * bloomy flush of life,” the ex- 
ceptionary “ all but” includes, as @ 
part of that “bloomy flush, an 
aged decrepid matron ; that is to 
say, in | prose, ‘ the bloomy 
flush of life is all fled but one 0 
woman. yy 


Yet Milton could write: 

Far from all resort sem 
| Or the bellman wth the bc 
and 1 dare say he was right. 0 
never let a 


, or a woman, try 





1823."] 


ir hand at being witty, any more 
ree a Tom Brown affect to speak 


by the spirit ! 





Scott. 

—Aaron Hill, who, although, in ge- 
neral, a bombastic writer, produced 
some pieces of merit, particularly 
the Caveat, an allegorical satire on 
Pope. 

Ritson. 

Say rather his verses on John Den- 
nis, beginning ‘ Adieu, unsocial ex- 
cellence!” which are implicitly a 
finer satire on Pope than twenty Ca- 
veats. All that Pope could or did 
say against Dennis, is there con- 
densed ; and what he should have 
said, and did not, for him, is there 
too.* ' 





THOMSON S SEASONS. 


Address to the any to spare the young 
ish. 

If yet too young, and easily deceived, — 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant 


rod, 

Him, piteous of his youth, and the short 
§ 

He has enjoy'd the vital light of heaven, 


Soft disen and back into the stream 
The speckled infant throw.——— 
Scott. 


The praise bestowed on a pre- 
ceding passage, cannot be justly 
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given to this.. There is in it an at- 

tempt at dignity above the occasion. | 

Pathos seems to have been intended, 

but affectation only is produced. 
Ritson. 

It is not affectation, but it is the 
mock heroic of pathos, introduced 
purposely and wisely to attract the 
reader to a proposal, which from the 
unimportance‘of the subjeet—a poor 
little fish—might else have escaped 
his attention—as children learn, or 
may learn, humanity to animals from 


the mock romantic “ Perambulations 
of a Mouse.” 





NAY MAKING. 
. ——Infant hands 
Trail aa rake; or, with the fragrant 
O’er-charged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Scott. 

‘* Kind oppression” is a phrase of 
that sort, which one scarcely knows 
whether to blame or praise: it con- 
sists of two words, directly opposite 
in their signification ; and yet, per- 
haps, no phrase whatever could have 
better conveyed the idea of an easy 
uninjurious weight— 


Ritson. 
—and yet he does not know whether 
to blame or praise it! 





On the Death of Mr. Dennis. 
* Adieu, unsocial excellence! at last 


Thy foes are vanq 
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The mighty Orellana. Scarce the muse 
Dares stretch her wing o’er this enormous 


SHEEP-SHEARING. 
—— By many a dog 
aS yar * . * 
The clamour much of men, and boys, and 
* o * * * 
Scott. 

The mention of “A, twice was su- 
perfluous ; it might have been easily 
avoided.——— 

Ritson. 


Very true—by mentioning them 

only once. 
Scott. 

Nature is rich in a variety of mi- 
nute but striking circumstances ; 
some of which engage the attention 
of one observer, and some that of 
another. 

Ritson. 

This lover of truth never uttered a 
truer speech. Give me a lie with a 
spirit in it. 

Air, earth, and ocean, smile immense,— 
Scott. 

The bombastic “immense smile 

of air,” &c, better omitted. 


Ritson. 
Quite Miltonic— enormous bliss” 
—and both, I presume, alike caviare 
to the Quaker. 





He comes! he comes! in every breeze the 
wer 

Of philosophic melancholy comes ! 

His near approach, the sudden-starting tear, 

The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 

The soften’d feature, and the beating heart, 

Pierced deep with many a virtuous pang 
declare. 

Scott. 

This fine picture is greatly injured 
by a few words. The power should 
have been said to come “ upon the 
breeze ;” not “ in every breeze;” 
an expression which indicates a mul- 
tiplicity of approaches. If he came 
“in every breeze,” he must have been 
always coming—— 

Ritson. 
—and so he was. 


——~—— The branching ue 
Rolls a brown deluge, and the ative Grives 
To dwell alot on Maung tec, 

At once his dome, his robe, his food; and  _ 


Swell’d by s thousand stream, impetuous - 
From all the roaring Andes, huge descends 


mass : 
Of rushing water : scarce she dares attempt 
The sea-like Plata; to whose dread ex- 


panse, 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of 


_ course, 

Our floods are rills. With unabated force 
In silent dignity they sweep along, 

And traverse realms unknown, and bloom- 

ing wilds, 
And fruitful desarts, worlds of solitude, 
Where the sun smiles, and seasons teem, 
in vain, 
Unseen and unenjoy’d. Forsaking these, 
O’er peopled plains they fair-diffusive flow, 
And many a nation feed, ard circle safe 
In their fair bosom many a happy isle, 
The seat of blameless Pan, yet undisturb’d 
By Christian crimes, and Europe’s cruel 
sons. 
Thus pouring on, they proudly seek the 
cep, 
Whose vanguih’d tide, recoiling from the 
OCK, 
Yields to this liquid weight of half the globe, 
And Ocean trembles for his green domain. 
_ Scott. 

Poets not unfrequently aim at ag- 
grandising their subject, by avowing 
their inability to describe it. This 
is a puerile and inadequate expe- 
dient. Thomson has here, perhaps 
inadvertently, descended to this fee- 
ble art of exaggeration. 


Ritson. 

A magnificent passage, in spite of 
Duns Scotus! The.poet says not a 
word about his “inability to de- 
scribe,” nor. seems to be thinking 
about his readers at/all. He is con- 
fessing his own 8, awe-struck 
with the contemplation of such oer- 
whelming objects ; in the same spirit 
with which ‘he designates the den of 


the “ green serpent” in another 
place— wi 
—Which ev’n imagination fears to tread— 





——aA dazzling reigns, and all 
Fron pole to pale 6 undistinguish'd blade — 
| * Scott 


From pole to pole, Strictly speak- 
ing, is improper. The meant, 
fom hig of the bidet to the 
other.” bad Wier 

his ile te a pole was a 
From_ Ais pole t ’ men 


. * i > > 1 oe ' 
« from the centre thr y &c. bh, 
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Mr. Kemble. 
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——— He was advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might once 
have been commanding, but it was a little bowed by time—perhaps by 
care.. He had a noble Roman style of countenance; a head that would 
have pleased a painter; and though some slight fiirrows on his brow 
showed that wasting thought had been busy there, yet his eyes still 
beamed with the fire of a poetic soul. 
appearance that indicated a being of a different order from the bustling 


race around him.—Sketch Book. 


Joun Kemste is dead!—Alas! 
Actors have a double mortality and 
die twice !—First their mental _fa- 
culties droop and become impaired, 
and they die from the stage, which 
is their public life; and then after 
a few years of inglorious silence and 
sloth, they catch the common trick 
of age, and die into dust! The first 
death is the most severe ; for that is 
the death of grandeur, power, bright 
popularity,—fame ! e poetry of 
life then expires, and nothing is left 
but the mere lees of prose! One 
night—the night of retirement— 
makes terrible change, and holds a 
frightful division: on one side we 
see the pomp of pageant, the mea- 
sured march, the robe, the gemmed 
crown, the lighted eye, the crowd, the 
brilliancy, the shout, the triumphs 
of well-feigned passion, the beauty 
of breathed" poetry! On the other 
side all is dark! Life’s candles are 
burnt out—aye, and in one night! 
We see the by-gone actor, bent down 
from his pride of place, creeping 
about in his impoverished state— 
feeble, dejected, commonly attired, 
solitary, lost:! The past remains to 
him a pengtibe dream! Stripped at 
once of all his greatness, he wanders 


about like one walking in his sleep— | 


seeing others usurp his throne in 
the public heart, or, not daring to 
abide the misery of such an a- 
tion, straying solitarily to some dis- 
tant spot—some foreign shore—there 
to hear no storm of applause, no 
deafening’ shouts of a multitude, but 
to see quiet sunsets, hear the even- 
ing wind die along the waters, and 
watch the “ untumultuous fringe of 
silver foam,” woven momently and 
monotonously at. his feet. e is 
Lear turned out by his. pelican chil- 
dren from pomp to poverty ! We 
will answer for it. that John Kemble 
id not, as some one has »4q 
health in the south of France—not 


There was something in his whole 


health of the heart—which is the 
only health worth possessing and 
cherishing !—that he did not find the 
air that blew over the vine-covered 
hills of France wholesomer than that 
of a crowded house ; nor the length- 
ened murmurs of the Mediterranean 
shores more soothing to the soul than 
the deep thunders of the pit. He 
was a grand, meditative, melancholy 
man; and as the airs and waters of 
evening toned him down to dreamin 
thought, he was the one, if ever suc 
one were, to escape into a bright 
vision of the past—fleet on swift 
thoughts from the land of France, and 
be (in.the words of his own Pen- 
ruddock) “ in London once again !” 
Since the 23d of June, 1817, John 
Kemble has been no longer John 
Kemble to us—nor to himself! That 
one sad night closed a long account 
between us, in which we find our- 
selves debtors for many, many hours 
of brave delight. He retired to the 
land of Burgundy and _tri-coloured 
flowers, there to waste away his 
brief days; and we rushed, like per- 
sons in despair, to drink intoxicating 
draughts of fermented Kean, and to 
drown remembrance in a brimming 
bowl of Macready! Now, however, 
that we have heard of the final death 
of our great favourite, all our recol- 
lections of him start into life, and 
urge us to speak of him, for the last 


_time, with affection and respect; to 


recal some of those thoughts which 


attended him during his bright ca- 
reer ; to record, as clearly as we May, 
the triumphs of an actor, who, above 
all others, embodied to the life .the 
wild, heroic,and matchless characters 
of Shakspeare. We never met Mr. 
Kemble but once off the st 


that was during bis last sito Eng 


i } visit Eng- 
_land. face was as, finely, cut 
‘in its features as ever po “that 


uaff .clear outline reminded us 


ee 
; 





of what we 
had gazed at in brighter senes but 
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he sat in a large arm chair, bent 
down, dispirited, and lethargic. He 
spoke no word, but he sighed hea- 
vily ; and after atl, thus for a 
time he went away, and we never 
saw him again ! 

We have alluded to the last sight 
we had of John Kemble: “ of thi 
no more!” Let us call to mind the 
life and beauty of his bright dramatic 
existence, and take this sad but fit 
opportunity of giving a sketch of this 
noble tragedian in his best days. If 
we thought we could, in the lovers 
of the drama yet unborn, awaken an 
interest for his excellencies, we should 
indeed rejoice, but we shall be sa- 
tisfied ourselves in the mere loose 
which we shall be able, in this paper, 
to ie to our love and gratitude. 

Of the youthful days of Mr. Kem- 
ble we know little; for he has not 
turned dramatic Rousseau, as that 
mad wag Mathews has done, and 
given a history of his floggings and 
his fame. The private life too, we 
conceive, of a ic man should 
always be warily told ; for.who but 
the veriest fool would crave to have 
little failings, detracting uliari- 
ties, helpless faults, recorded minute- 
ly, and with the malice of a biogra- 

her, against the children of genius? 

listory is hard enough with the hate 
of the pen; and it would be wellif the 
reader could, in his researches after 
the dead in literature, find some such 
check as the epitaph-hunter ocea~ 
sionally stumbles upon in a country 
church-yard : 


Reader pass on, nor idly spend your time 

In bad biography, and bitter rhyme ; 

For what I am—this cumbrous clay in- 
sures ; 

And what I was,—is no affair of yours! 


Most Popes have their Bowleses: 
most Savages have their Johnsons! 
We do not, however, by these objec- 
tions to the anatomizing propensity of 
biography, mean to infer that Mr. 
Kemble had any peculiar fault or 
vice which requires oblivion ; for his 
private habits and character might 
well dare the malice even of friend- 
ship: we only mean to protest 
against that busy and impertinent 
inquiry which is occasionally made 
into the darker corners of a man’s 
private life, when, by some power or 
skill, he has crea an interest for 


himself as a public character. The 


Mr. Kemble. 
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few facts we know explain erring 
or imperfect reports, or refer to Mr. 
Kemble’s first passion for the stage, 
and to his earliest connection with 
it; and may safely be told without 
violation of that propriety which we 
so much wish to see sacredly main- 
tained. 

Mr. Kemble was educated at a 
Roman Catholic school at Sedgeley, 
in Staffordshire. His father was the 
manager of a country company ; and 
wishing, perhaps from experience, to 
save his children from that pursuit, 
*‘ which makes calamity of so long 
life,” he sent John Kemble to a fo- 
reign university to qualify for one of 
the learned professions. John, how- 
ever, became celebrated for his reci- 
tations from Shakspeare, and return- 
ed to England to betake himself to 
the stage. Not fifty fathers could 
have kept such a mind from its dar- 
ting: object. 

e first appeared at Wolverham 
ton, in the Force of Love, and made 
a tolerable impression on the trades- 
men there. But the neighbourhood 
= oe coal mines is no v Pa 
able spot for the flights of youth 
= ; and gy ow bo for the 

ama does not rage over-violently 
in a hammering inland -town, 
where the love of fame is superseded 
by the love of factories. Mr. Kem- 
ble, however, had previously, when 

ten years old, played with his 
little sister (since grown, like Jack 
Ha +f an, or ne 
iddons) in the tr y of King 
Charles he First! — 

He next performed the blazing 
part of Bajazet, at Wolverhampton, 
and shook his iron chain to the great 


pleasure of the audience. ‘This play 
must be always popular with the 
oe ; and on Bre upon 
which it is played, the’ , no 
doubt, inveriab ly agree with Mr. 
Moore, that— 


Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
i this to-night— that, oh ! "twere 


To real its links so soon ! 

Mr. Kemble played in this, his 
time, many p . in many in- 
different vi But at h he 
joined that in le _ man 
Tate Wilkinson, at York; and de- 
lighted the crabbed, aged, good ma- 
nager with his powers ; and this was, 
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perhaps, the surest warranty of their 
value. Here Mr. Kemble gave re- 
citations from the poets and prose 
writers of England, and netted some 
reputation and profit; though not 
much of the latter ; for the grinding 
of odes makes but ill bread. The 
preaching of the Bard---the Passions 
---the Progress of Music, behind a 
green baize table---is about as idle 
an attempt, as cutting the tongue of 
an eagle with a sixpence to make 
him sing. 

From York Mr. Kemble went to 
Edinburgh with Old Tate, who had 
taken the theatre there. This was 
not ratting over to any new manager, 
which the Patentee, with his vermin 
antipathies, would have abhorred. 
In Edinburgh Mr. Kemble deliver- 
ed a lecture, of his own construc- 
tion, “ on Sacred and Profane Ora- 
tory;”and gained much credit in the 
north, which is rather extraordinary, 
when it is remembered how mighty 


the Scotch are in lectures of all de-- 


scriptions. A great effect was pro- 
duced, we have no doubt, by Mr. 
Kemble’s mode of delivering his 
composition ; for his style of decla- 
mation was always popular in the 
north. 

In 1782 he proceeded to Dublin, 
and appeared in Hamlet. To per- 
form this divine part was, in that 
time, considered a courageous and an 
honourable effort ; and laurels reap- 
ed in Denmark were ‘greenest of 
leaf. The time is changed: for it 
appears by a play bill, very lately 
put forth by the Committee of the 
Western Philanthropic Institution for 
relieving the Poor, that Mr, C. Kem- 
ble being prevented, by his domes- 
tic calamity, from playing in Don 
John, Mr. Macready had kindly 
and generously, in their moment of 
distress, condescended to perform the 
character of Hamlet. Coeteocend- 
ed !---condescended to play Hamlet! ! 
---““Well! what comes next, Mr. 
Merriman?” ; | 

Mr. Kemble, who, by enacting 
Hamlet, did not conceive he was 
“relieving the poor,” dared nobly, 
and sent his fame bravely abroad. 
On the 0th ‘of September, in the 
next year, he as the Da- 
nish Prince, on the boards of Drury- 
lane, and at once established himself 
with the town. For a year or two 
he performed but few characters, as 
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Mr. Smith was then the hero of the 
stage ; but in 1788, Mr. Kemble was 
left in full possession of the tragic 
throne ; and he reigned in old Drury 
some years. He married, and be- 
came manager, which falls to the 
lot of but few lords of the creation ! 

There is one story pretty generally 
circulated (for ill-nature is a more 
active reporter than any employed by 
the newspapers), and pretty widely 
believed, which we are anxious to 
contradict, because it is, of our own 
knowledge, wholly and maliciously 
false. At the time that Mr. Kem- 
ble married the lady who now sur- 
vives him—it was asserted that he 
wedded suddenly at the instigation 
of a nobleman high in rank, whose 
daughter had become ardently ena- 
moured of him. It was said that the 
young lady’s attachment could only 
e checked by its being thus render- 
ed a hopeless one ; and that, to in- 
sure Mr. Kemble’s compliance with 
the nobleman’s wishes, he was pro- 
mised by his lordship the sum of 
4000/. as a marriage portion, which, 
it was asserted (to darken the re- 
port), when the wedding was once 
solemnized, was never paid. The 
names of the parties have been men- 
tioned—the peer has been fixed upon 
—the lady has been singled out; 
but we can positively say that there 
is not one syllable of truth in all that 
has been uttered. No offer of the 
kind was ever made to Mr. Kemble. 
He was, in fact, attached to the lady 
he married, when he was.very young, 
and it is believed, that he made her 
an offer some time before she married 
Mr. Brereton her first husband, and 
was then unsuccessful; but on the 
death of that gentleman he renewed 
his addresses, and was accepted. It 
was a marriage of real affection,— 
and those who knew Mr. Kemble’s 
mind would readily acquit him of 
being capable of an act so base, so 
indelicate, as that which black- 
tongued rumour would attribute to 
him. 

Mr. Kemble continued to preside 
over Drury-lane for upwards of 
twelve years, during which period 
he accomplished many vast improve- 
ments in the of getting up 
lays, particularly in the costume 
n 1802, he travelled---visited and 
observed the theatres at Paris and 
Madrid, and formed a 
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with Talma, the great French.tra- 
edian, which lasted throughout Mr. 
Kemble’s life. 

In 1803, having purchased a share 
in Covent-garden (which Mr. C. 
Kemble now holds), he appeared on 
the boards of that theatre in his then 
celebrated performance of Hamlet, 
and was rapturously received. He re- 
viyed several of Shakspeare’s plays 
between that year and 1808, and 
made Covent-garden classic ground ; 
when, in one short morning, the 
house was consumed by fire, By 
this fatal event Mr. Kemble was an 
enormous loser. But the Duke of 
Northumberland indulged on this oc- 
casion in an act of liberality and 
kindness, nearly unprecedented in the 
history of peers, which much lessened 
the manager’s loss.* 

The circumstances attending this 
munificent conduct of His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, of whose 
soppoees parsimony the world was 
so fond of whispering, have never 
been made public; but as they re- 
dound so much to the good cages | of 
Mr. Kemble, and assert so splen- 
didly the Duke’s liberality and ex- 
cellence of heart, we shall correctly 
detail the facts, upon the genuine- 
ness of which we pledge ourselves. 
When at the York dhbatee: Mr. Kem- 
ble was in need of a few soldiers to 
enrich certain processions, and he 
therefore applied to an officer of a 
regiment stationed in the city, for 
permission to engage some of the 
men. The officer rudely refused, 
declaring that his men had better 
things to learn than the duties of a 
theatre. Mr. Kemble, repulsed, but 
not vanquished, renewed his appli- 
cation to the then Earl Percy, who 
had higher authority ; and his Lord- 
ship ppc oe granted the per- 
mission required; and, indeed, di- 
rected that the men should assist 


Mr. Kemble in any way. he could 
thake them peas ots Fh Several 
years passed ;—the York days were 
over ;—and Mr. Kemble had me 
the proud, favourite of London— 
when on one occasion, Dr. Raine, 
the. head master of the Charter 
House, called upon him, and stated 
that he was commissioned to request, 
on the behalf of a nobleman, Mr. 
Kemble’s assistance in the education 
of his son. Mr. Kemble said that 
he was compelled, from want of time, 
and on other accounts, to. refuse all 
such requests—and, much as he re- 
gretted it, he was compelled to re- 
use the application of his friend. 
Dr. Raine observed, as he was leay- 
ing the room, that he lamented the 
refusal, as the Duke of Northumber- 
land would be greatly disappointed. 
On hearing the name of the noble- 
man, Mr. Kemble desired the doctor 
to stay ; and immediately said, “‘ The 
Duke has a right to command me ;” 
at the same time recounting the 
anecdote we have just stated of His 
Grace, when he was Earl Percy. Mr. 
Kemble consented at once to the 
Duke’s request, and attended the pre 
sent Duke for some time, giving him 
lessons on elocution. But no appa- 
rent satisfactory return for his super- 
intendence seemed to be made, or 
even to be contemplated by the no- 
ble family. Time went. on. The 
day of kindness came. On the very 
morning upon which the. theatre 
was burned down, His Grace wrote 
to Mr. Kemble, and proffered him 
the loan of 10,000/. upon his personal 
security, if it would be a conveni- 
ence to him. It was a convenience. 
Mr. Kemble accepted the offer with 
readiness and gratitude—and paid 
the interest for the time to the ste- 
ward. On the day, however, upon 
which the first stone of the new Co- 
vent Garden Theatre was laid, the 





* The following neat dedication, taken from Mr. Kemble’s 
Richard, published a year or two ago, alludes to the act by 


Essay on Macbeth and 
which the Duke of 


Northumberland did really condescend (like Mr. Macready) to be great. 
* To the Duke of Northum 


“« My Lord Duke,—Be pleased to accept this tribute of my gratitude : that it is the 


constant character of 


your Grace's nature, to conceal the 


confers, I well know; 


and I am fearful lest this offering should offend, where I most wish it to be 


received with favour; yet, when a whole 


monuments, 


| are voting 
to perpetuate the remembrance of your, Grace's patemel banevolense t0.theen,, I. bepe> 
my Lord, that I am not any longer forbidden openly to acknowledge my own great 
"a een Geen ghey way orthy of your bountiful 7 and I may not 
* Your as thought me w our iful patronage ; may 
presume to say how little I doserve it, co T Wave, Gee ec cccny 
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Duke wrote again to Mr. Kemble, 
and observed, that no doubt that 
day was one of the proudest of Mr. 
Kemble’slife--and that His Grace was 
anxious, as far as possible, to make 
it the happiest. He inclosed the 
eanéelled bond !—-at another time, 
finely declaring, that Mr. Kemble 
had taught him how to make a re- 
turn! Was not this nobility >—Ought 
riot such a man to have his memory 
righted? —Did ‘the name of Percy 
ever adorn @ more princely deed?— 
One grand, unaffected, quiet act of 
this nature speaks more for the man 
than a thousand subscriptions to 
public charities, whereby a person 
pays only for advertising his own 
generosity. 

The ruins of the old theatre did 
not long moulder:—a new theatre 
was erected as by the hand of 
magic, but the foundation stone was 
first laid by the hand of the Prince 
Regent ;* who, as Grand Master 
Freemason, patted the stone with 
a silver trowel. All our readers 
know the beautiful appearance of 
the building ; but all may not re- 
member its first rich and yet chaste 
interior. It was opened on the 18th 
of September, 1809, with Macbeth ; 
but the Proprietors having impru- 
dently increased thé store of private 
boxes, arid inflicted an additional six- 
pence upon the pit admission-price, 
anid a further shilling upon the boxes, 
the English public danced a rigadoon 
upon the new benches for sixty 
nights, and behaved with all the 
well-known brutality of the Bulls. 
Not a word was heard from the rise 
to the set of the curtain. The au- 
diences were, nearly to a man, infu- 
rated ; each hat was lettered O. P. 
—The cry was still O. P.—The 
dance was O. P.—The yell was 
O. P.—Each managerial heart beat 
to the truth of Sir Vicary Gibbs’s Latin 
pleasantry, “ effodiuntur orrs irri- 
tamenta * malorum.” 
“ppealed to the pit in black ; the pit: 
tuned a deaf ear,—certainly - the 
only one it could have to turn! Man+ 


uess seemed to give way to das< - 
tardly hate.....Mr.-.C.-Kemble was ~ 
hooted for being a brother=-Mre: Cv. 


Mr. Kemble. 


John Kemble . 
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Kemble was yelled at—nay, pelted 
at with oranges—for being the wife 
of the brother of a Kemble. Mrs. 
Siddons was of the Kemble blood ; 
and that was enough: The fight 
was long, but not doubtful. Dttch 
Sam was called in, with a large 
bunch of Jew boxers, but he was 
dropped at the foot of the check- 
taker ; and did no good. At length 
a compromise was made; the shil- 
ling on the boxes was suffered to re- 
main, the private boxes were dimi- 
nished, and the pit sixpence fell to 
the ground. The house did not for 
a long time recover its fortunes or 
its freshness; and Mr. Kemble could 
not easily forget his manifold and in- 
famous indignities. 

Mr. Kemble quitted Covent-gar- 
den in 1812, for a short period, and 
re-appeared in 1814 in Coriolanus ; 
a laurel crown was thrown on the 
stage, and the audience rose to re~ 
ceive him. In 1817 he took leave 
of the Scottish audience in Macbeth, 
and spoke a farewell address in 
verse, written by Sir Walter Scott. 
Poetical farewells are not free from 
suspicion.. He returned and played 
his best parts in London, up to the 
23d of June, 1817,¢ when, on that 
night, he took his entire leave of the 
stage in Coriolanus. As we are now 
brought to the last hour of Mr. 
Kemble’s professional life, we must 
pause to recal a few of those cha- 
racters in the representation of 
which he so eminently excelled. 

‘ The Hamlet of John Kemble was, 
in the vigour of his life, his first, 
best, and favourite character. In 
the féw latter years, time had furs 
rowed that handsome forehead and 
face deeper than grief even had worn 
the countenance of Hamlet. The 
pensiveness of the character per 
witted his languor to overcome him ; 
and he played it, not with the mild- 
ness of melancholy and meditation, 
but with somewhat of the tameness 
and drowsiness of age. There never 
was-that heyday in his blood that 
could afford to tame. - He Was’ se< 
aman in his*youth— 
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to the very heart! We have yearned 
for the last flourish of the tippling 
king’s trumpets,—for the passing of 
Mr. Murray and Mrs. Powell,—for 
the entrance of Mr. Claremont. and 
Mr. Claremont’s other self in Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. We have 
yearned for all these ; because then, 
after a pause, came. Hamlet !— 
There he was! .The, sweet, . the 
graceful, the gentlemanly Hamlet. 
The scholar’s eye shone in him with 
learned. beauty ! The: soldier's spirit 
decorated his person! His mourning 
dress was in unison with the fine se- 
vere sorrow of his face ; and wisdom 
aud youth seemed holding gracious 
parley in his countenance. You could 
not take your eye from the dark in- 
tensity ofhis : you could not look on 
any meaner form, while his match- 
less person stood in princely per- 
fection before you. The very blue 
ribband, that suspended the picture 
of his father around his neck, hada 
courtly grace in its disposal. There 
he stood! and when he spoke that 
wise music with which Shakspeare has 
tuned Prince Hamlet’s heart, his voice 
fell in its fine cadences like, an echo 
upon the ear—and you were taken 
by its tones back with Hamlet to his 
early days, and over all his griefs, 
until you stood, like him, isolated in 
the Danish revel court. The beauty 
of his performance of Hamlet was 
its retrospective air—its intensity 
and abstraction. His youth seemed 
delivered over to sorrow, and me- 
mory was, indeed,. with him the 
warder of the brain. Later actors 
have played. the part with more 
energy,—-walked more in. the sun,— 
dashed more at  effects,—-piqued 
themselves moreon thejerk of a foil; — 
but Kemble’s sensible, lonely Hamlet 
has net been , surpassed. Hamlet 
seems to us to be a character that 
should be played as if in moonlight. 
He is a sort. of link between the 
ethereal and the corporeal. He stands 
between the two, Fathers, and re- 
lieves the too violent transition from 
the living king, that, bruits the hea- 
vens.with his roaring cups, ‘to the 
armed spirit that silently, walks, the 
forest by the glow-worm’s light, and 
melts away when it “ ’gins to pale 
its ineffectual fire,” As far as Prince 
Hamlet cou/d:be played, John Kem- 
ble played it, — and, now . that. he. is 
gone, we will take care how we en- 


they had run ‘against 


ter the theatre to.se¢ it mammocked 
by any meaner hand. . 

. Mr. Kemble’s delineation of Cato 
was truly magnificent. .The hopes of 
Rome seemed fixed upon him. The 
fate of Rome seemed. to have. retired 
to his tower-like person, as to a 
fortress, and thence to look down 
upon the petty: struggles.of traitors 
and assassins. He stood in the gor- 
geous foldings of his robes, proudly 
pre-eminent... The. stoicism of the 
Roman wrestled with; the feelings of 
the father, when his son was killed ; 
and the contest was terrifically dis- 

layed. That line in the Critic, which 
always seemed the highest bur- 
lesque, was realized and sublimed in 
him: “* The father relents, but the 
governor is) fixed,” If Mr. Kemble 
had only stood with his grand per- 
son in Cato, he would have satisfied 
the audience, and have told all that 
Addison. intended. throughout five 
long cast-iron acts. 

There are those amongst his, ad- 
mirers who eulogized him much in 
Brutus; nay, preferred him in that 
character. We thought the Roman 
part of Brutus was admirably pour- 
trayed ; but the generous fears—the 
manly candour—the tenderness, of 
heart, which rise up through all the 
Romaa:stoicism, rather wanted truth 
and vividness.. . The whole character 
was made too meditative, too, un- 
moved. And yet the relation of Por- 
tia’s death renders ;such,objections 
extremely hazardous. Jn this part 
he dared. much for the, sake of cor- 
rect costume; and, we.are quite sure 
that if any other, performer, had, been 
as. utterly Roman in his dress, as Mr. 
Kemble was, that.-he, would,,have 
endangeanl the severity of the, tra- 

y © Witt Avy? pnt % 
: Coriolanus was a Roman.of quite 
another nature ; and.we rather think 
Mr. Kemble .was more. universally 
liked inthis part, than, in any other- 
The contempt of inferiors.suited, the 
haughty. tone,of. his voice; jand the 
fierce impetuosity.of the great fight- 
ing young, Roman, ,was, admirably 


‘seconded by,.the magcular, beauty of 


person in the, actor.,,,When,he came 

on i ta ee aceaeanla ery g 

mo mans, i _ back as, 

he dashed i ro weg prin 
e n amongst ‘them .4n §¢at~ 

let pride, and looked, even in theeyes 

of the audienge, “ to-beat 
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forty of them.” © Poor Simmons used 
to peer about for-Kemble’s wounds 
like a flimsy connoisseur examining 
a statue of some mighty Roman. The 
latterasking to beconsul,—his quarrel 
with the tribunes,—his appearance 
under the statue of Mars in the hall 
of Aufidius, and his taunt of the Vol- 
scian just before his death, were 
specimens of earnest and noble acting 
that ought never to be lost out of the 
cabinets of our memories. 

In Macbeth this great performer 
was grandly effective; particularly in 
the murder scene. Perhaps he fell 
of in the very concluding scenes ; 
but at the banquet, he was kingly 
indeed! The thought of the witches 
always seemed to be upon him, 
weighing him down with supernatu- 
ral fear. In Richard the Third, he 
was something too collected, too 
weighty with the considération of 
crime, too slow of apprehension. In 
this part Mr. Kean certainly has 
surpassed all others, and we never 
saw quick intellect so splendidly dis- 
played as in this brilliant little 
man. In King John, although the 
character is in itself . tedious, Mr. 
Kemble was greatly elaborate and 
successful. His scenes with Hubert, 
and his death, were as powerful as: 
genius could make them. His death 
chilled the heart, as the touch of 
marble chills the hand; and it al- 
most seemed that a monument was 
struggling with Fate! The voice 
had a horror, a hollowness, superna- 
tural ; and it still sounds through our 
memories, big with death ! 

In characters of vehemence and 
passion, such as Hotspur, Pierre, 
Octavian, he so contrived to hus- 
band his powers, as to give the most 
astounding effects in the most promi- 
nent scenes in which those characters 
appeared.’ And in the pert 
ae Ee sentiments of suc 
parts as Wolsey, Zanga, the Stranger, 
and Penruddock, he had no equal 
In the latter character, indeed, with 
apparently the slightest materials, he 
worked up apart of the most’ thril- 
ling interest. He showed love, not 
in its dancing youth and revel of the 
blood, but “in its’ , its’ pati- 
ence, its silent wasting ‘in . 
Mr. Kemble dressed the ‘in the 

blest modern dress, and still he 


é 
hum ’ 

looked some superior creature. Phi- 
losophy devel deebreained to hold 
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her own. “The draperied room was 
shamed by his severe presence. His 
boots and hose bore a charmed life ! 
Love hung its banner out in his 
countenance, and it had all the inte- 
rest of some worn record of a long- 
past contest and victory. 

We have seen Mr. Kemble in Lord 
Townley, in Biron, ‘Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and various other characters ; 
but we preferred him in the parts 
upon which we have principally re- 
marked. Although he was filled 
with the spirit of Massinger in Over- 
reach, and bore the Ancient Drama 
sternly up, Sir Giles is highly poetical, 
and cannot be realized by a natural 
actor. His very vices relish of the 
schools. 

Having thus briefly noticed those 
characters which Mr. Kemble so 
completely triumphed in represent- 
ing, we shall proceed to give a short 
account of his retirement from Co- 
vent-garden Theatre on the 23d of 
June, 1817, and of the dinner given 
to him by those admirers who were 
anxious to testify, by some attention, 
their value: of: his classical and ex-~ 
quisite personification of most of the 
higher characters in the English 
drama. And we shall then conclude 
this paper with the circumstances 
with which we are acquainted re- 
specting his death. 

When it became publicly known 
that Mr. Kemble was to retire on 
the night of the 23d of June, every 
box in the house was secured, and 
the orchestra was fitted up for the 
accommodation of those lovers of the 
drama who longed to see their great 
actor once more! All the leading 
members of the profession were pre- 
sent. Kemble played Coriolanus 
with an abandonment of self-care, 
with a boundless energy, a loose of 
strength, as. though he felt that he 
should never play again; and that 
he needed to husband his powers no 
longer !—The audience were borne 
along with him until they approach-, 
ed the Rapids of the last act—and 
then they seemed at once conscious 


of their approaching fate, and shrank 
“Wall! The curtain dropped 
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alas! he st ed long before he 
could break it !—At length, he stam- 
mered out in honest, earnest truth— 
“JI have now appeared before you 
for the last time ; this night closes 
my professional life!”"—The burst 
of “ No, no!” was tremendous :— 
but Mr. Kemble had “ rallied life’s 
whole energy to die,”—and he stood 
his ground, continuing his farewell 
address, when the storm abated, in 
the following words.-- He was ofcourse 
continually interrupted by his own 
feelings, and by the ardent cheers, 
and loud affectionate greetings of the 
audience. 


I am so much agitated that J cannot ex- 
press with any tolerable propriety what I 
wish to say. I feared, indeed, that I should 
not be able to take my leave of you with 
sufficient fortitude,—composure, I mean,— 
and had intended to withdraw myself from 
before you in silence ;—but I suffered a & 
self to be persuaded that if it were only 
from old custom, some little parting word 
would be expected from me on this occa- 
sion. Ladies and Gentlemen, I entreat 
you to believe, that, whatever abilities I 
have possessed,—either as an actor, in the 
performance of the characters allotted to 
me,—or as a manager, in endeavouring at 
a union of propriety and splendour in the 
representation of our best plays, and par- 
ticularly of those of the divine Shakspeare ; 
—I entreat you to believe that all my la- 
bours, all my studies, whatever they have 
been, have been made delightful to me, by 
the approbation with which you have been 
pleased constantly to reward them, 

I beg you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to 
accept my thanks for the great kindness 
you have invariably shown me, from the 
first night I became a candidate for public 
favour, down to this painful moment of 
my parting with you!—I must take m 
leave at once.—-Ladies and Gentlemen, 
must respectfully bid you along, and an 
unwilling farewell ! 


On his retirement, a multitude 
seemed agonized!—No one knew 
what to utter—where to look !—a 
laurel crown and a scroll were hand- 
ed from the pit to the stage. But he, 
for whom it was intended, was gone! 
The manager was called for; and 
Mr. Fawcett appeared :—he took the 
wreath, and, ‘declaring the pride he 
hadin being cotnmissioned to pre- 
sent it, withdrew. The people left 
the theatre, as though they had wit- 
nessed a death ! 

Behind the scenes Mr. Kemble had 
more kindness: to encounter, The 


actors and actresses waited to 
him with and anxious Fave 
They crowded around him, and seve. 
ral of them entreated some memorial 
of him. Mathews obtained his san. 
dals ! 

Some gentlemen had, previously to 
this night of retirement, contemplated 
the arrangement of a public dinner 
to be given to Mr. Kemble, and the 
idea was soon carried into effect. A 
public meeting for the: purpose was 
called, and a committee immediately 
appointed. A subscription was at 
the same time entered into for a piece 
of plate to be presented to Mr. Kem- 
ble on the occasion. 

Mr. Kemble was invited, and the 
27th of June was fixed upon as the 
day. Men of intelle~t seemed to vie 
with each other in endeavouring to 
pay him honour. A design for a 
vase was furnished by Mr. Flaxman 
—and a medal was’ struck for the 
committee. Mr. Poole, the author of 
several clever dramas, contributed a 
very elegant now (ss for the yase ; 
and Mr. Campbell. wrote an Ode, 
which was committed to Mr. Young 
to recite, and to’ Mr.. T. Cooke to 
compose. Lord Holland took the 
chair at the dinner. The room was 
thronged with noblemen and gentle- 
men of litérary talent and taste—and 
the sight was altogether one of re- 
markable interest. 

After dinner, and after the usual 
toasts, Lord Holland in aneat speech 
gave the health of Mr. Kemble, and 
produced the design for the vase (the 
vase itself not being completed ‘in 
time) and read the inscription, which 
was as follows: . . 
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Which to his learning, taste, ond ol 


Is indebted for its present state of 
Which, under his nna 
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(Most wort lly covers to the support of the 
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scription and closed his speech—Mr. 
Young rose immediately, and recited 
Mr. Campbell’s ode with consider- 
able feeling and energy. There are 
too m stanzas, perhaps, in this 
ode—and the measure is by no means 
a dignified one—but. the following 
passages are attractive :— 


His was the spell o’er hearts 
That only Acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends, 
For Poetry can ill express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one partial glance from Time. 
But by the mighty Actor brought, 
Illusion’s wedded triumphs come, 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb ! 


And there was many an hour 
Of blended kindred fame ; 
When Siddons’s auxiliar power 
And sister ic came: 
ie at the Muse’s side 
er tragic paragons had grown ; 
They were the children of oe elds, 
The columns of her throne. 
And undivided favour ran, 
From heart to heart, in their applause, 
Save for the gallantry of man, 
In lovelier woman’s cause. 


Fair as some classic dome, 
Your Kemble’s spirit was the home 
i, Of eye and of Taste. . 
aste, like the silent gnomon’s power, 
That, when supernal light is given, | 
Can dial inspiration’s hour, _ 
And tell its height in heaven. 
At oe oacoes and correct, 
is mind survey’d the tragic page, 
And what the alter could offect, 
The scholar could presage. 


Mr. Kemble, of course much af- 
fected by such heaped up honours, 
replied with difficulty ; his speech, 


ing this is no r 
eaare Fai 


r. est, 
rin- 
pr owzy supported the debate. Boon 

er eleven o'clock ‘Lord Holland 
and Mr. Kemble: retired—and_ this 





a, 


was the last time the. public could 
ever look upon their and clas- 
sic favourite. Sueh a “was a 


Proud one to the profession, of. which 


Mr, Kemble. 
Lord: Holland; Kavisig read the in« Mr. Kémble was: the ornanient. It 
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proved to the members of it, that 
cultivation of mind, and regulation 
of conduct, could and would secure 
rey and love from the highest 
and the most enlightened in the na- 
tion. 

We have now closed Mr. Kemble’s 
public life ;—we have no further ho- 
nours to record—no other scenes of 
splendour to exhibit ;—and it only 
remains for us to accompany him 
into his retirement, and to relate the 
simplicity and goodness of his brief 
hour of domestic quiet—and to say 
the little we know of his final, his 
pious, and his peaceful death. 

The climate of England not agree- 
ing with a severe asthma, with 
which indeed, as our readers well 
know, Mr. Kemble had long been 
afflicted ;—and having run his race 
of glory with proud speed to the 
goal, he had nothing more to do 
than to: be happy and to be well. 
He, therefore, retired to a serene 
spot of earth, and to warmer air— 
to breathe out his last years in cheer 
ful repose and comfort. His house, 
called Beausite, was situated at Lau~ 
sanne—and the sweetness of the cli- 
mate, and the extreme beauty of the 
scene (as the name of his residence 
pers we seemed to speak long life 
and healthful quiet to John Kemble. 
It had been well for him if he had 
“sought to know no more ;” but 
the children of fame are a restless 
race, and Kemble must visit Italy ! 
—He travelled, therefore, during the 
last. winter to Rome—and became 
ill immediately. It was. with dif- 
ficulty he returned to Lausanne, to 
which place, however, his physi- 
cian peremptorily ordered him; and 
though he seemed to recover in the 
air of home, he never really over- 
came thie mal-inflience of c— 
and his death in a comparatively 
short time came down upon him. 

The following letter, addressed to 
John Taylor, Esq. of the Sun news- 
paper, gave the first public informa- 
tion of Mr. Kemble’s death. | 
Extract of a Letter from Lausanne, date 

28th February, | addressed to the 

Editor of the Sun newspaper. 

Dear Sir,—I came here on Monday 
evening, the 24th instant, and the first news 
that I heard. was, thet your hawere, 
was —not exactl : 
wei ck tay Doce dick ott he S00" id 
stant» But, in fine, our great tragedian is 
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no more !—And he, who, in histrionic art, 
could so well depict the final pangs of na- 
ture, has been called on in turn to act the 


(part in ead reality. I have seen the phy- 
“wician who attended him, and, anxious to 


‘obtain particulars of the latter days of so 
great and worthy a character, for my own 
satisfaction, 4 for your information, I 
hastily subjoin the result. 

On Sunday, the 23d instant, he was, in 
his own estimation, so very comfortable, 
that, on sending away his hair-dresser, he 
requested that he would say to his friend, 
Mr. Precote, that it would give him plea- 
sure to learn, that after the operation of 
shaving, his friend was as well as he 
was. In fact, he seemed on that day in 
particularly good spirits. The next morn- 
ing he rose apparently quite well,—break- 
fasted at nine, and subsequently went to 
an adjoining room to s to Mrs. Kem- 
ble; and then returning to his room, was 
observed to totter in his gait.—Mrs. Kem- 
ble noticed this with anxiety, and assisted 
him to his chair, and when seated, he took 
up a number of Galignani’s Messenger ; 
but getting worse, his friend and physician 
Dr. Schole was sent for; who arrived in- 
stantly, and found him in the position de- 
scribed, but already altered, and exhibiting 
very unfavourable symptoms—his left side 
had suffered a decided attack, and he could 
with difficulty articulate. He seemed ex- 
tremely anxious to spare the feelings of 
Mrs. Kemble. Dr. Schole, with the as- 
sistance of his old attached servant George, 
helped him to his bed, and, in the act of 
conducting him there, a second attack took 
place, so suddenly, that his clothes were 
obliged to be cut asunder, in order that he 
might the more speedily be let blood. But 
nature was fast exhausting; nor could he 
ever make use of his speech after a few 
words which he had uttered on Dr. Schole’s 
arrival, He, however, assented or dis- 
sented by signs of the head, until within 
two hours of his complete extinction. His 
last intelligible ont were ‘* George,— 
George ;” and you may imagine the feel- 
ings of an attached servant to an excellent 
master under such circumstances. In fine, 
a third attack, on Wednesday the 26th 
instant, just forty-eight hours after the first, 
proved fatal ; and though to a stranger he 
might appear to suffer, it is the opinion of 
the doctor that he was long insensible to 
acute feelings of pain. ‘The English cler- 
gyman was also present. 


_Lausanne had agreed with Mr. 
_Kemble—and it was believed by his 
friends that he was fast recovering 
from the fatal effects of his visit to 
Italy. His death, however, was 
near at hand ;—aud the true - 
ticulars of his last illness are these. 
On Wednesday, the 19th of February, 
Mr. Kemble dined at ‘the house 


of a friend in the’ neighbourhood, 
and was observed to be in extremely 
good spirits ; a few friends drank tea 
with him on the follo evening— 
when he played his rubber (to which 
he was very partial), and aypeared in 
excellent health. On the Sunday 
after this day, Mr. Kemble walked 
for two hours in the sunshine of his 
garden, and no sign of illness was 
remarked. He arose on the follow. 
ing morning as well as usual, and 
conversed with Mrs. Kemble on in- 
different matters ; when, according 
to his usual custom, he read a chap- 
ter in his Bible. He in joined 
Mrs. Kemble in the bre t room, 
and said to her, “ Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear, I have had a slight attack 
of apoplexy.” Mrs. Kemble was na- 
turally :very much terrified, and Dr. 
Schole was accordingly sent for ; 
who, in a* short time, arrived at 
Beausite,‘and bled Mr. Kemble him- 
self. One attack, however, succeed- 
ed another so rapidly, that Mr. Kem- . 
ble never spoke afterwards ; though 
he seemed perfectly sensible at inter- 
vals. Until nine o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning he lingered in this 
speechless state, when he died with- 
out any apparent suffering. Thus 
died this amiable and_ intellectual 
man—full of years and honour, in a 
distant land ! 44 
The funeral took place on Satur- 
day the 1st of March, in a piece of 
ground ‘adjoining the cemeterie, on 
the Berne P ured under the 
direction of Mrs. Kemble. Mr. Capel, 
and several English, are here in- 
terred. The Dean of Raphoe, ‘who 
had lately returned to Lausanne, read 
the funeral service at the house of 
Mr. Kemble ; and Mr. Cheesebrough, 
the resident clergyman, performed 
the melancholy yrirecee 4 at the 
grave. The age of sixty-six was re- 
corded on the coffin. Mr. Cheese- 
brough read prayers to Mr. Kemble 
when he could attend to them—and 
was with him when he died. The 
death of Mr. Kemble was sincerely 
felt by all persons at Lausantie, ahd 
his remains. were, followed to the 
grave by all the resident English, 
and by many of the Swiss. The 
h, indeed, had no parties during 
the week—and one foreign yan 
fashion, Madame ———, put off a 


splendid party a ageount of Mn 


The following is a copy of the lete 
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ter of the English clergyman resi- 
dent at. Lausanne, which has not 
been made public ;, but ,which to 
us is interesting, inasmuch as it 
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Mr. Kemble’s domestic: life,.and con- 
firms the religious peace of his death. 
The letter is addressed to a profes- 
sional gentleman in London. 


shows the serenity and virtue of . 
: i ‘ Lausanne, February. 25, 1823. 

Sir,—It is with deep regret that I. announce to you an affliction, and 
sudden event, the decease of Mr. Kemble; who breathed his last at a quar- 
ter past nine o'clock this morning. He had been seized with an apoplectic 
attack about forty-eight) hours before his death ; and, though it was not of 
any very alarming nature at first, yet it was no less fatal, and he gradually 
declined, till, without a single sigh or groan, his soul, released from its 
earthly tenement, returned to Him who gave it. ; 

During a week or more, prior to this attack, his health seemed more satis- 
factory than for months before, so that poor Mrs. Kemble was very ill pro- 
vided for so, unexpected ja blow, and consequently has been in such a dis- 
tressed state as I cannot pretend to describe. She is, indeed; much indis- 
a at present, from the effects of a violent nervous attack, which seized 

er when all our fears of her husband were confirmed ; but ima little time 
I have.no doubt but a sense of her religious duties, in addition’ to her excel- 
Jent understanding, will.conduce, to her amendment and resignation. To 
you, Sir, no comments on this excellent man’s character here are necessary. 
I will only say, that he was universally beloved by both his countrymen and 
natives, and that I am deprived of, in my little flock, a most pious and 
worthy member—but God’s will be done!. We are naturally grieved at the 
loss of what was ever amiable, excellent, and of good report, as a standing 
example to all around ; but, how great, on reflexion, should be our joy, that 
the feeble praise of man is succeeded by the immortal honour and approving 
smile of the best. and greatest of all beings? I was with him during the 
greater part of his last hours, and at the final close; and, on commending 
his soul to his gracious keeping, whose blood and mediatorial power could 
alone present it spotless before God, I could not avoid peraenly exclaiming, 
Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my latter end be like his.’ 

It is by Mrs, Kemble’s desire that I write to you, who, with her kindest 
regards, begs you will take upon you, as early as possible, the painful task of 
communicating it to Miss Siddons, and gradually to prepare Mrs..Siddons 
for such an afflicting stroke, in order that she may not first learn it from any 
other quarter.. Mrs. Kemble’s, poignancy is increased, on considering what 
will be the agonizing feelings of Mrs. Siddons, but calculates much’on your 
kind attention herein. ,I have written to Mr. Charles Kemble by this post. 
I beg. my respectful compliments to Mrs. Siddons ; and having now hastily 
fulfilled my truly painful duty, : | 

I have the honour to remain, &c. &c. 


seen the same stin’ risé upon their 
fame—had gathered laurels from the 
same tree !—They lived’ in ‘glory to- 
gether.—They’ retired from, public 
fife nearly. at, the, same eg She 
always appeared to us to be the only 
actress. worthy to mate,him in the 
drama. ‘The 'same crown taken 
Tragedy’s forehead, fitted both their 
brows. ela mew wouTyY 
., We never remember, in our time, 


pty tay 


In reading this letter we cannot 
but. feel struck with that passage 
which details the pious close of the 
existence of sich a man as Mr, Keim- 
ble, who, had passed a maddening, 
distracting day of fame, and could 
scarcely be expected to tame down 
Anto the careful and unassuming ob- 
server of a religious and retired life. 


loved, in the domesti 
his’ ust, as we have shown, 
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with his youthful followers—and they 


hailed him as the clansmen hail 
their chief. His very defects were 
doted upon,—the laboured precision 
of his voice—the measured solemn- 
ity of his action —the feebleness 
arising from his constitutional ma- 
lady. Those who would read tra- 
gedy, read it as he delivered. it ;— 
‘l'ragedy reigned in solemn grandeur 
then—for the broken starts and rapid 
familiarities of the new school were in 
Kemble’s bright time unknown. He 
just saw, before his retirement, the 
dawn of Mr. Kean’s genius in the 
new dramatic world; but this did 
not take from the rich and grand 


light of his own setting !—We have, 
in our early play-days, seen John 
Kemble with a delight which will 
never. visit us again! 
thrilled on his inspired nights. 


We have 
We 
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have listened with almost breathless 
awe, at the times when he has been 
cold as marble with illness; We 
have venerated his very cough! Oh! 
that we could hear him again !~But 
John Kemble is dead! Mr. Kean 
may triumph in his vehement line 
of hurried nature—Mr. Young may 
engraft the new upon the old style, 
and strive to triumph in both—Mr. 
Macready may “ fright the isle from 
her propriety ;”—but we, though we 
may be scared into forgetfulness for 
the moment, can never find that 
*‘ oblivious antidote,” which will 
banish for ever our first classic fa- 
vourite from our minds. His majes- 
tic form and noble powers will rise up 
in our memories, and assert, with 
conscious pride and fearless confi- 
dence, the measureless superiority of 
Joun Kemsie! * 





* Some ary ec gee | of ty oe to this great actor has been very properly talked 


of; and indeed Lord Holland, 


ord Aberdeen, Sir James Mackintosh, and a few 


other eminent characters, have taken some steps for effecting such an object. Such talents 
ought, indeed, soto be honoured. We should conceive that the best way would be to call 
a meeting for the purpose—when, we are confident, the subscription for a monument 
would be filled in a day. 
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THE FLOOD OF THESSALY, THE GIRL OP PROVENCE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


We are enabled to gratify our readers with a few extracts from Mr. Barry 
Cornwall's new volume of Poems ; neither our time nor our limits will allow 
us at this late moment to enter critically into the volume. We must, how- 
ever, say, that we think it the very best work by far which has yet come 
from the author's pen. In an early number we hope to return to the subject. 


Sull fell the flooding rains. Still the 
Kerth shrank : 

And Ruin held his strait terrific way. 

Fierce lightnings burnt the sky, and the 
loud thunder 

(Beast of the fiery air) howled from his 
cloud, 

Exulting, towards the storm-cclipsed moon. 

Below, the Ocean rose boiling and black, 

And flung its monstrous billows far and 
wide 

— the mountain ‘joints and summit 

8% 

Then 2 throat it bared and rocky 
tusks, 

Where, with enormous waves on. their 
broad backs, 

The demons of the deep were raging loud ; 

And racked to. hideous mirth or bitter 


scorn 


Hissed the Sea-angels ; and earth-buried 
broods 

Of Giants in their chains tossed to and fro, 

And the sea-lion and the whale were swung 

Like atoms round and round.— 

Matikind was dead : 

And birds whose active wings once cut the 
air, 

And beasts that spurned the waters,—all 
were dead ; ' 

And every reptile of the woods had died 

Which crawled or stung, and every curling 
worm :— 

The untamed tiger in his den, the mole 

In his dark home—were choaked: the dart- 
ing ounce, 

And the blind adder and the stork fell down 

Dead, and the stifled mammoth, a vast 

Was rw far out amongst the 
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And there the serpent, which few hours ago 
Could crack the panther in his scaly arms, 
Lay lifeless, like a weed, beside his prey. 

And now, all o’er the deeps corpses were 


strewn, 
Wide-floating millions, like the rubbish 
flung 
Forth when a plague prevails; the rest 
poste wy a 


Sank, buried in the world-destroying seas. 
(The Flood of Thessaly, p. 30~32.) 


He took her, gently, in his radiant arms, 

And breathed on her, and bore her through 
the air, 

Hushing from time to time her sweet alarms, 

And whispering still that one so good and 
fair 

Should dread no evil thought and know no 
care : 

And still they flew, and around a lustre 
played, ; 

Near them, as near a figure plays its shade, 


Their course seemed pointed to some south- 
ern shore, 

Over the waters where the trade-winds blew 

They passed, and where men find the 
golden ore, 

And where long since the Hesperian apples 
grew ; 

While, oe beneath, the Old world and the 

ew 

Stretched out their tiny shapes, and their 
thick chain 

Of islands, spangling like bright gems the 


main 


And then they moved beneath a lovelier sky, 
(er green savannahs where cool waters run; 
O'er . and valleys; o’er vast plains that 
ie 

Flat,—desarts blistered by the Afric sun ; 
Over spice-groves and woods of cinnamon ; 
By Siam and Malay ; and many a fair 
Bright country basking in the Indian air. 


oe journey’d then, ah, who may 


Beyond all limits that the sailor knows ; 

Beyond the ocean ; and beyond the swell 

Of mountains; and beyond the Antarctic 
snows : 

To some heme haunt, ’tis told, where softly 
glows 

Perpetual day,—some island of the air : 

We knowits beauty ; but we knownot where. 


—Eternal forests, on whose boughs the 
Spring . 
Hung undecaying, fenced the place around, 
And amorous vines (like serpents without 
sting) 
Clung to the trees, or trailed on the green 
Ata tildes’ 
pa fountains threw on high a silver sound, 


, between 
the grey deer, 
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And from the clustering boughs the night 


ingale 
Sang her lament ; while on a reedy stream, 
Mes mace: and far off was heard to 
‘ 
The swan went sailing by, like a white 
dream ; 
And somewhere near did the lone cuckoo call, 
But none made answer; and his amorous 
theme 
The thrush loud uttered till it spoke of pain ; 
And many a creature sang, but seemed to 
sing in vain. 
There, rich with fruits, the tree of Paradise 
(The plantain) spread its large and slender 
leaves, 
And there the pictur’d palm was scen to rise, 
And trembling aspen, and the tree that 
grieves, 
(The willow) and sun-flowers like golden 
sheaves ; 
The lady lily paler than the moon, 
And roses, laden with the breath of June. 
(The Girl of Provence, p. 94—97.) 


When first I saw her—(young Core !) 

She lived not far from Florence. One may 
stra 

Unto the alley where her cottage stood 

On a bright morning, be the season good, 

Summer or latest spring : Her dwelling was 

Fenced round by trees which shatter’d the 
fierce air 

To fragments, pine and oak; and ash was 
there 

Which leaves its offspring berries to the 


grass, 

And citron woods that shook out vast per- 
fume, 

And myrtles dowried with their richest 
bloom. 

There dwelt she, sylvan goddess !—there 
she first , : 

Swam on my sight: I thought my heart 
would burst 

With transport as I saw her float along 

Tow’rds me, and slowly read the carved song 

Which on the oaken rind my knife had writ: 

There was some idle praise, but more of wit 

Had grown and mingled with that forest 
verse, 

And I would often with a laugh rehearse 

The song, thinking at times that some weak 


maid 

Might love such incense if she thither 
strayed : | 

Bat J was to be victim: I had gone 

Like an erratic fire upon my course, 

Over the Heaven of beauty, all alone, 


And now I felt Love’s chaste and supreme 
force 

Press on my very heart, until in pain 

I utter’d consecrated vows,—in vain. 

—She perished in her youth ; nor should 1 
now 

Have told thus much, but that upon thy 


brow 
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I saw forgiveness—('twas in fancy this) 
And smiles that recognized my vanished 
bliss 
As a thing risen from the grave, and bright 
As ever in the summer of thy sight. 
(The Letter of Boccaccio, p. 138—140.) 


I dream—I dream—I dream— 

Of shadow and light,——of pleasure and pain, 

Of Heaven,—of Hell.—And visions seem 

Streaming for ever athwart my brain. 

The present is here, and the past that fled . 

So quick, is returned with its buried dead, 

And the future hath bared its scrolls of 
fame, 

And I see the ‘ rs’ and the ‘ was’ the same, 

In spirit alike, but changed in name. 

I see the phantoms of Earth and Air, 

A thousand are foul where one is fair, 

(But that * one’ is divine, and her blue 
eyes calm 

Are shadowed by leaves of the branching 

alm,) 
And I hear the yells of a million more, 
Whose sins are all written in stripes and 


Ci— 
There’s one who the gem of his best friend 
stole, 
And a King half-hid in a beggar’s soul, 
And a Poet who lied for his earthly good, 
And a Woman of glass, and a God of wood, 
(Wrapped round like the idol-beast that 
treads 
With murderous scorn on the Hindoos’ 
heads. 
(The Fall of Saturn, p. 163, 164.) 


Spirit. You come to see— 


** If any person or persons resident 
in, or being a citizen of, this state, 
shall fight a duel, or shall send or 
give, or accept a challenge to fight a 
duel, or shall cause any such chal- 
lenge to be sent, given, or accepted, 
within this state, or within the limits 
of the United States, his or their se- 
conds, and all and every other per- 
son or persons, directly or indirectly 
concerned in fighting any duel, or 
sending, giving, accepting, or carry- 
ing, or conveying any such challengé, 
their counsellors, aiders, and abettors, 
upon being thereof convicted, in any 
court having jurisdiction, ‘shall ‘be 


“ Alas! my life has been a trifli 
busy one,” says Richardson, re 
never found time to read all. the 
Spectators.” A fine compliment this 


LAW OF THE LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, AGAINST DUELLING. 


Guiomar. I come to visit 

Your kingdom, Spirit, where the ghosts 
abound ;— 

To look upon your pale society. 

Already have I o’ermatched the Sybil’s art, 

By darker that spotted the clear moon ; 

And now I come to syllable my power 

Here,—in, your black, domain., That hag 
—She caught 

Her incantations from the dreaming winds, 

Babblers of common tales: but J have 
words 

The wealth of an Arabian wizard’s brain, 

Accents drawn from the thunder,—from 
eclipse ; 

Interpretations of the rebel hills, 

When Earth was in her anarchy; from 
blasts 

That:blow hot death : From waves that kiss 
the clouds ; 

From clouds that spit their spite out on 
gray hairs ; 

From the dumb ice; from rains and hur. 
ricane :— 

‘Thus am T armed, dull Spirit ; and beside 

With poisonous unguents which no man 
uncharmed 

Can touch and die not; and with drops, 
like gall, 

Wrung from the adder when its hate was 

highest ; , 

Parricide tears ; and rich Egyptian dust 

(Stol’n from a pyramid)—which once was 
flesh 


And bore on ’ts swarthy brow a jagged 
crown.— 
What more ?— 
(Tartarus, p. 184, 189.) 


imprisoned for twelve months, and 
shall severally forfeit and pay a fine 
of two thousand dollars to the use of 
the state, and shall stand committed 
until such fine is paid, and until he 
or they shall severally give ample 
security, to be approved of by one of 
the associate judges of this state, In 
the sum of two Rotiiadd ee 
his perpetual behaviour, and sha 
for ever be dequalified from holding 
any office of profit or trust, in, or 
under this state, oF from practtstns 
law, physic, or divinity, within this 
state. 











RICHARDSON. ' 


to literature, from ‘a. man of busi- 


ness! Hear it, ye_ slaves, who 


think that money-getting is the ouly 
useful employments jo. 6 ayo) 0 
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PREFIGURATIONS OF REMOTE EVENTS. 


With a total disbelief in all the 
vulgar legends -of supernatural, a~ 

ucy, and that upon firmer. princi- 
ples than I fear most people could 
assign for their incredulity, I must 
yet believe that the ‘soul of the 
world” has in some instances sent 
forth mysterious types of the cardinal 


events, in the great historic drama 


of our planet. One has been no- 
ticed by a German author, and it is 
placed beyond the limits of any ra- 
tional scepticism; I mean. the co~ 
incidence between the augury de- 
rived from the flight of the twelve 
vultures as types of the duration 
of the Roman empire, i. e. Western 
Empire, for twelve centuries, and 
the actual event. This augury, we 
know, to have been recorded many 
centuries before its consummation ; 


so that no juggling or collusion be- 
tween the prophets and the witnesses 
to the final event can be suspected, 
Some others might be added. At 
peepee I shall notice a coincidence 
rom our own history, which, though 
not so important as to come within 
the class of prefigurations, I have 
been alluding to, is yet curious. 
enough to deserve mention. ‘The: 
oak of Boscobel and its history are: 
matter of household knowledge. It: 
is not equally well known, that in a 
medal, struck to commemorate the 
installation (about 1636) of Charles: 
Hi. then Prince of Wales, as a Knight 
of the Garter, amongst the decora-- 
tions was introduced an oak-tree: 
with the legend—“ Seris factura ne= 
potibus umbram.” Z, 





A SONG=—( for Music.) 


1. 

Wuirner art thou gone. 

Unhappy lover? ° 
Wilt thou wander forth alone, 

All the world over? ' 
Through the white snow wastes, and where 
The hot sun doth patch the air, 
Through poverty and through despair, — 


Unhappy lover? 


2 


Ah! come back to me, 


Wandering lover ! 


Wherefore shouldst thou ever be 


A luckless rover ? 


Here is wealth, if thou dost sigh ; 
Here are friends who do not fly ; 
And if thou lovest—am not I 
Too ready to be link’d to thee, 


Ungrateful lover ? 


BLUNDERS. 


What singular absurdities and in- 
consistencies sometimes possess one 
for a moment, in the hurry of sud- 
den thought and immature recollec- 
tion! “J have my mouth full of 
water,” says Swift, “ and was goin 
to spit it out, because (I reaso 
with myself) how could I write 
when my mouth was fall.” .Such 
errors of combination on the impulse 
of the moment, every body must be 
sometimes aware of.» I was going 


to take @ walk ‘the’ other’ evening « 





with a friend, ‘who. proposed’, that 
we should go along a certain ro: 
which he admired. ‘“ No, no,” said 
I, “ not that, because.,of the, post,.” 
] ride a horse which always starts. 
this post, so that when on his bi 

I usually avoid it if Ican. Was I 
afraid that I should start ¥ pophow, | 
was not it, I suppose ; but 
certainly not have tru the road 
if left to myself, with no other than 
that dim objection of the bigs 
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Tne public voice has produced an 
obvious effect upon the selections and 
the arrangements of the oratorios this 
season. The hoarse murmurs, dur- 
ing the last few years, had been ga- 
thering into all the indications of an 


approaching storm ; but these whis- j 


perings have apparently sufficed to 
ive the alarm, and the selections 
awe not only been freed from the 
most frivolous and objectionable parts 
—the Italian Buffo duets and concert- 
ed pieces, which, however meritori- 
ous in themselves, have clearly no 
place in such a performance ;—but 
the acts have been so divided, that 
the sacred and the lighter parts have 
been kept completely separate. Thus 
one has contained sacred pieces; a 
second has been a part of Rossini’s 
Cyrus, or Lady of the Lake ; and a 
third, a pasticcio of English and Ita- 
lian dramatic pieces, or ballads. It 
is singular enough, that at the very 
time when we last wrote, Dr. Crotch’s 
Palestine, which we ventured to sug- 
gest, was actually in Mr. Bochsa’s 
contemplation. We were, however, 
certainly not in the secret, but we 
hail, with much satisfaction, the re- 
turn of even so much good taste as 
now seems to prevail. The juxta- 
position of sacred and profane—of 
things so diametrically opposed to 
each other as Handel’s most solemn 
airs, and Rossini’s or Mozart’s most 
comic compositions, was the circum- 
stance, perhaps, that gave real. of- 
fence: few were disposed to banish 
gaiety which is innocent; but all 
saw the gross impropriety of mixing 
such subjects; we conceive, there- 
fore, that most of the ground of just 
complaint is removed. Matthew 
Locke’s music to Macbeth, which, 
considering its age, is almost as in- 
ired, and quite as picturesque, as 
beings who chaunt it, has also 
been introduced at these perform- 
ances. It has long been a favourite 
at the Ancient and vocal concerts, 
and, indeed, with every lover of the 
imaginative, as well as the scientific, 
portions of music. 

La Donna del Lago has been pers 
formed every opera night, since. our 
last, at the King’s Theatre ; but as a 
lyric drama, it exhibits even a more 
woeful falling off from Scott’s poem, 
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than our English version for the 
stage, “the Knight Of Snowdon,” dea 
ceased. The Opera opens with the 
hunters of Benledi ‘going to their 
sport; and the next scene is the 
meeting of Ellena and Uberto (Fitz~ 
ames), who, with the happy oblivion 
of all probability, which is perfectly 
admissible in opera, thanks © il ciel 
pietoso” for restoring her to his 
sight, and swears that fame has not 
given her half her charms; but in a 
scene or two, when wafted by Ellena 
to the retreat of the Douglas in Loch 
Katrine, he, on sight of the arms, 
asks, ove son io, and with great pru- 
detice adds, e in qual periglio? These 
things will serve to show, that La 
Donna del Lago is a slight edifice run 
up in haste. Indeed, whether con- 
sidered as a poem, or as a drama, it 
is robbed of every particle of its ori- 
ginal brightness. But to continue 
our sketch of the altered story. U- 
berto becomes deeply enamoured of 
Ellena, who, is attached to Malcolm, 
and is yet about. to be espoused to 
Roderick Dhu, and for a while he 
imagines that she returns his pas- 
sion. Malcolm and Roderick appear 
almost together, both being about 
to take the field against the royal 
forces. Roderick becomes inflamed 
with jealousy against Malcolm, and 
subsequently against Uberto, who 
returns (as in the poem), and who, 
in a passionate conversation with 
Ellena, is overheard b Roderick, 
but not till he has given her the ring, 
which is on “any emergency to be 
shown to  Scotland’s king.” Ro- 
derick rushes in en them. The 
striking incident in the original, 
That whistle garrison’d the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 

is very clumsily introduced, and Ro- 
derick and Uberto go out to combat. 
Ellena and the clansmen follow them ; 
to see the duel after the Irish fa- 
shion, no doubt. News is then 
brought that Roderick is fallen, and 
that the day is lost. The last scenes 
are at the court, where Douglas 
forces himself into ‘the royal pre- 
sence. Ellena arrives, fds Uberto 
in an anti-room, and is by him led 
into the présence-chamber, where 
she discovers that — : 
Snowdon’s knight is Seotland’s king. 
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« Fetters and warder for the 
Greme,” and the laying. “ the clasp 
on Ellen’s hand,” conclude the piece. 

The selection for this opera, per- 
formed at the oratorio, is generally 
an adaptation of parts. of Scott's 
poem to Rossini’s music. Four cho< 
ruses, three duets, and six airs, 
make, up this epitome, and the 
chasms are filled. by a.relation of the 


intermediate-incidents; in the printed 


book, in order to convey some no-= 
tion of a connected piece. This, 
however, would be a very poor apo- 
logy for mutilation, were the music 
worth preserving as a whole; but, 
in truth, it merits very little en- 
comium. 

When .a composer has written 
much, he has usually attained a style 
equivalent to.a polished turn of ex- 
pression in literary composition,. that 


confers a general elegance, though. 


his work should want the energy 
and originality which have, perhaps, 
distinguished other productions of 
the same mind, when more strong] 
excited, or when less cubndnaed, 
This is precisely the character which 
appears to us to belong to La Donna 
del Lago. It is light and airy, and 
some of the parts are certainly even 
graceful; for instance, the opening 
air and duet by Ellen and Uberto, 
Oh matutini Albori; and another, Ma 
dove colei che accendi. There are also 
traits of Rossini’s mannerism—tran- 
sient gleams of melody, and the 
substitution of passages of execution 
for those of expression; but we al- 
together disbelieve that any part of 
the opera will either be very popu- 
lar, or will live; for there is nothin 
that possesses much force, or muc 
captivation. It is very disgracefully 
got up in point of scenery and deco 
ration. Curioni and Renzi de Beg- 
nis, Madame Vestris, and Porto, were 
effective ; but all the rest of the dra- 
matis persone wretched. Indeed the 
state of the house altogether presents 
a specimen of amateur management 
and noble direction, that is the gross- 
est satire upon the capacity of the 
committee, and the endurance of the 
public. 

It will be recollected, that Mr. 
Natale Corri, long the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum in music at Edinburgh, and 
the father of Signora Corri, who sus- 
tained, at so early a period of life, 
the station of prima domia at the 


King’s Theatre, after suffering the 
ruin of his fortune, by embarking in 
the erection of concert rooms in the 
northern metropolis, went abroad 
with two of his daughters about a 
year and a half since. He died sud- 
denly at Trieste, leaving a large fa- 
mily totally unprovided for. ..A con« 
cert has been given for them at Edin- 
burgh, and, to the honour of music 
and musical men, 270/., we undere 
stand, were raised. 

Mr, Lacy and Mrs. Bianchi Lacy, 
it will also be remembered, about four 
years since, left England, and went to 
the East Indies on a musical specue 
lation. They settled at Calcutta, 
where they attracted great favour in 
the highest circles, and much general 
popularity. They have recently re- 
ceived an invitation from the King of 
Oude to visit his Couit; and in Oc« 
tober last, these enterprising travel- 
lers set out for Lucknow, a voyage 
of about fourteen weeks, where they 
will probably conclude their labours 
and subsequently return to Englan 
to enjoy the competency they have 
so meritoriously earned. In spite 
of the ravages of years and of cli- 
mate, Mrs. Lacy retains her voice 
in its pristine freshness; and if 
his Majesty of Oude desires ex~ 
cellence and variety of talent, there 
are not two singers, now alive, who 
possess so extensive, and at the 
same time, so perfect an acquaint~ 
ance with the whole range of le- 
gitimate English and Italian style 
as Mr. and Mrs. Lacy. .For such a 
journey they ought to be, and we 
trust they will be, amply remune~ 
rated. 

A grand meeting will take place 
at Oxford in June. 

The compositions this month are 
not very numerous. 


Mr. Cramer’s Aria all’ Inglese, is some- 
what elaborate, and alth it oc 
ally exhibits the peculiar graces of his man- 
ner, it is, on the whole, less than 
most of his other works. We prefer the 
introduction, which is full of expression, to 
any other part of the piece. 
Mr. Kiallmark has three 
as 
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forms of his variations are by no means 


Mr. Moralt’s three waltzes, for two per- 
formers on the pianoforte, are common- 
place ; but this may be excused, as they 
are evidently written for beginners. 

Mr. Parry is_ editing a new publication 
of glees and other part songs, in numbers, 
under the title of The London Collection 
of Glees, Duets, and Catches. ‘The ca- 
pital recommendations of such a selection 
must be the judgment with which it is 
made—its size—mode of printing—and 
cheapness. This begins with Non Nobis, 
Glorious Apollo, and some other such 
things in use at public dinners ; 
after which follow some of our best well- 
known glees, some still more modern. It 
is portable, and very legible, well calcu- 
lated for reading at table, or in an or- 
chestra. 

The songs are rather of a higher descrip- 
tion than usual. Mr. Bishop has set three 
from Moore’s ** Loves of the Angels.” 
This composer has lately attained a very 
original manner in such compositions ; and 
there are marks of strong sensibility and 
fine taste in these, particularly in that from 
the last angel’s story, Though gross. the 
air on carth I drew. ‘These songs resem- 
ble no others that we know, and the only 
description we can give of them is, that 
they are instinct with feeling. The danger 
Mr. Bishop seems to incur is from a too 
unrestrained indulgence of modulation, 
which proceeds probably’ from carrying re- 
finement to its extreme. Thus, too, he 
‘sometimes becomes too chromatic in his 
melody. 

Mr. Harris has also set the Evening Song 
of Lea very melodiously. This, though 
wanung the power and originality of Mr. 
Bishop's productions, will y be 
more popular. : 
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My Heart and. Lute, a ballad by Mr. 
Moore, is formed on a melody of Mr, 
Bishop’s, and is an agreeable song, but it 
is by no means equal to his “* National 
Airs,” or ‘* Irish Melodies.” 

Thou art the giddiest Youth alive, by 
Kiallmark, on Mrs. Opie’s words, is sim. 
ple, and well adapted to her manner. 

Three Italian Ariettes, by Bertoli, are 
very sweet things, with an accompaniment 
for the Spanish guitar. ‘They are equal to 
some of Sor’s best—high praise. 

. Allan Cunni "s very spirited songs, 
The Lea shall have its Lily Bells, and 
The Mariner’s Song, have been set ; the 
former as a ballad, and the latter as a 

_Miss Mainwaring is the author of 
the melody, which is as simple, sweet, and 
pathetic, as most of the compositions of 
the day. It exhibits another proof, if any 
were wanting, that amateurs are, in this de- 
partment, quite upon a level with profes. 
sors. Mr. Graham, an amateur, not less 
distinguished by his literary than his musical 
attainments, is the author of the glee. 
There are words, which, by the high ex- 
pectations their excellence raises, may tend 
to discredit a composer; and such, per- 
haps, is the case with these. Roused as 
the mind is by the force and freedom of the 
diction, we are led to anticipate, perhaps, 4 
more than ding fire in the music. 
Mr. Graham's glee is, however, an ex- 
ceedingly creditable composition ; it is pure 
in its construction, manly and bold in its 
melody, and the accompaniment is pic- 
turesque and masterly. It-has great com- 
petitors in Mr. Walmi Ye Mariners 
of England, and Mr. Willis’s Merrily 
goes the Bark ; things excellently well con- 
ceived, not to mention the celebrated fore- 
runner of them all, Ye Gentlemen of 
England, 





———— 
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species of ox, horse, deer, hyena, 


CAVES CONTAINING FOSSIL BONES. 

At a late meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety there was read an account of 
some caves discovered in the lime- 
stone quarries of Oreston, by J.Whid- 
bey, Esq. The two caves described 
in this paper were discovered at the 
height of ninety-three feet above the 
level of the sea, at high water in 
spring-tides, in the quarries: on the 
cat-water, from which the stone em- 
ployed: in the break-water: is: pro- 
cured. They communicate with each 
other, and contain bones, in the one 
imbedded in clay and rubble, and in 
the other adhering to its sides. The 


bones belong to the present existing 


tribe ; but they were too” 


wolf, and fox. None of them were 
gnawed, except one, that of the fore- 
arm of a wolf, which presented traces 
of the canine teeth, and incisions of 
an animal, ap tly about the size 
of a weazel. The bones of the vari- 
ous graminivorous class were found 
together, but those of the carnivo- 
rous at a distance from each other. 
All were very fragile and white, and 
varied considerably in ‘the quanti- 
ty of animal: matter. The frag- 
ments of shells, found in one of the 
caves, retained their pearly matter, 
and seemed to belong to the ' ¥ 
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esent any satisfactory characters. 
The bones collected’ were those of 
twelve oxen, with short conical horns 
standing upright, and larger than the 
medium size of ‘the present breed. 
A few seemed to belong to a deer ; 
but this could-not be satisfactorily 
determined, as there was neither the 
head, horns, nor teeth. Some small 
bones of a young animal, apparently 
a calf or fawn. . The bones and teeth 
of about twelve horses, which must 
have been fourteen hands high: The 
bones of five or six hyenas, includ- 
ing two jaw-bones with teeth, and 
those of several wolves of the same 
size as the present existing species. 

ALLOYS OF STEEL. 

A very interesting paper on this 
subject has. been lately published in 
the Philosophical Transactions, by 
Messrs. Stoddart and Faraday. The 
metals that form the most valuable 
alloys with steel are silver, platinum, 
rhodium, iridium, osmium, and pal- 
ladium. After various trials it was 
found that steel would combine with 
only 1-500th of its weight of silver. 
The alloy was harder than the best 
steel, or even than iridian wootz, 
with no disposition to crack either 
under the hammer or in hardening. 
Some articles,. for various uses, of a 
very superior quality, have. been 
made from this alloy; as the addi- 
tional expence of the silver is but 
trifling, it may be used advantage- 
ously for almost every purpose for 
which good steel is required. | Steel 
combines in any proportion with pla- 
tina, rhodium,: iridium, and ‘osmi- 
um. Equal weights of steel and 
rhodium gave a metal, which, when 
polished, presented, a surface of most 
exquisite beauty, and not liable to 
be tamished: by exposure to air. The 
same proportions of steel and platina 
afforded .an. alloy, the surface of 
which, when polished, had a crystal- 
line appearance. ‘ For edge tools the 
best proportions seem to. be 1-100th 
part of the alloying metal. When 
alloyed with this quantity of platina, 
the product is not'so hard as: that 
with silver, but it is much tougher ; 
Owing to which it may. be used for 
every. purpose where. tenacity: and 
-hardness are required. «The alloys 
with rhodium are by far the most 
valuable,, but) from its. scareity it 
‘cannot bee to come into ge- 
Beral uses and the same objection 
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applies to those of iridium and osmi- 
um. Perhaps, however, a sufficient 
quantity may be obtained for the 
finer kinds of instruments, as lancets 
and razors. 

The alloys with gold, tin, copper, 
and chromium, have been made only 
on a small scale, but they are not so 
valuable as those already mentioned; 
indeed, copper and tin do not seem 
to improve steel. It is a curious 
fact, that when pure iron is used 
instead of steel, the alloys are much 
less subject to oxidation. Three per 
cent. of iridium and osmium fused 
with iron afforded a metal, which, 
when exposed along with other al- 
loys to a moist atmosphere, was the 
last in acquiring rust on its surface. 
The colour of this alloy. was blue, 
and it had the property of becoming 
hard when heated and. suddenly 
plunged into a cold fluid. 

PARACHUTE ROCKET. 

- A newly invented rocket, of a very 

eculiar and curious construction, 
fas been lately let off at Chatham, 
in the presence of the officers of the 
garrison. After rising a considerable 
way in the air it explodes, and a pa- 
rachute is discharged, having a fire 
ball of ee magnitude at- 
tached to it, which gives sufficient 
light to illuminate the country for 
nearly a mile around, and as the pa~ 
rachute, when discharged, immedi 
ately expands, it prevents the‘ ball 
from falling. This rocket is intended 
to show the position’ and movements 
of an enemy’s army, or any body 
of troops, during night. 

ADVANTAGES OF OIL GAS ESTA- 

BLISHMENTS. 

._ Tue following remarks on this 
subject are by M. Ricardo, Esq., de- 
duced from observations on: the 
Whitechapel Road gas-works, 'situ- 
ated at Oldford., Two sets of re- 
torts, with necessary apparatus, a 
gasometer containing 8000 cubic feet, 
and capacious reservoirs for oil, have 
been constructed; seven miles of 
main. ipe have been Jaid, the: total 
cost ae 7300/. At present, the 
average number of burners is from 
500 to. 600 ;. besides which, there are 
180 public lights ied at a price 
which yields no t. One man: as 
gas maker, anda boy to assist him, 
are the only labourers required ; and, 


without any addition; these migh 
supply double the number of 
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for which the only additional charge 
would be the cost of ail and coal, as 
the wear and tear of apparatus, rent, 
&c. would be the same as at pre= 
sent. ‘Two pair of retorts are suffi- 
cient to supply the requisite quantity 
of gas, amounting to about 6000 
feet per night, the expense of pre- 
paring which is about 36s.; but were 
more required, it would be much 
less. 

The quantity of gas procured from 
different oils varies considerably. 
Whale oil is considered the best, and 
next to it is cod. oil, from eight tons 
of which 201,500 cubic feet were 
obtained. There are other oils of 
inferior price, but these ought not to 
be used, because they not only give 
less gas, but are injurious tothe 
works. In conveying coal gas through 
the pipes, there is a considerable 
waste, either from. it sacting on them, 
or escaping; but this does not hap- 
pen with oil gas. To the consumer 
the advantages are equally great ; 
an individual, near the works, has in 
his shop five large burners, burning 
from sunset till nine, and on Satur« 
days tilleleven. He has other three, 
but as these do not burn so long, 
they are estimated at one and a halt, 
making in all six and a half. The 
average number of hours of burning 
per week is twenty, or 1040 in the 
year. ‘The consumption of gas, 
8800 cubic feet, for. which he is 
charged 21/. The light of the burners 
consuming one and a quarter foot per 
hour, is fully equal to, if not exeeed- 
ing, that of coal gas, consuming at 
the rate of five feet. The benefits 
arising from its introduction into 
private houses are equally great. 
There is not a single annoyance, nor 
the slightest inconvenience, from its 
use, while the brilliancy of -the light 
is superior to that of coal gas. Sup- 
posing the same expense incurred as 
for common tallow candles, double 
or even treble the light is afforded; 
four or five times as much, if com- 
pared with sperm oil; and above 
twelve times as much, if the compas 
rison be made with wax candles. 
ORNAMENTING STEEL AND OTHER 

METALS WITH THE PRISMATIC 

COLOURS. 7 

The production of the prismatic 
tints by scratches on the surface of 
metallic and nt bodies was 
first. observed by Boyle, but after« 


wards more. ly examined 
by Dr. ne who ranked them in 
the class of optical ,pomomens, 
known by the name of the “ colours 
of striated sur fuces.” 

Mr. Barton, of the Mint, has late. 
ly conceived the idea of ornamenting 
steel and other articles in this way, 
and has secured, by patent, the ex. 
clusive privilege of applying this 
principle to practical purposes. ‘The 
excellence of Mr. Barton’s instru. 
ment, which was constructed by the 
late _Mr, Harrison, depends chiefly 
on the beauty and correctness of the 
screw. The ong: of this is not di- 
vided higher than the 2000th part of 
an inch ; -but Mr: Barton has drawn 
divisions on steel and glass so mi- 
nute as the 10,000th part of an inch. 
In drawing-lines of the former di- 
mension, he often leaves out one line 
intentionally; and the greatest proof 
of the stability of the engine: is, that 
having taken off the brass table with 
the work on it (when the omission is 
distinctly perceived), he can restore 
it to its place, and introduce the line 
without its being distinguished from 
the rest. In applying the principle 
of striated colours to ornament steel, 
the pattern is produced on the po- 
lished surface by the point of a dia- 
mond,:so that either the whole or a 
part of the surface is covered with 
grooves, the distance of which from 
each other may vary from the 1000th 
to the 10,000th of an inch. - When 
these lines are most distant, the pris- 
matic images of a candle, seen by 
reflexion from the polished suriace, 
are nearest one another, and the com- 
mon colourless image ; and when the 
lines are least distant, the coloured 
images are farthest from one. another, 
and the colours are most vivid. In 


day-light, the colours produced by 
these minute grooves are scarcely 
distinguishable, unless at the boun- 
dary between a dark and a Juminous 
object.. In sharp ree however, 


particularly in that of the sun, they 
shine with extraordinary brilliancy ; 
and the play of tints, which accom- 
pany every luminous image, can be 

ualled only by their matchless ex- 
hibition in the reflexions of the dia- 
mond. ° The surface of fine steel, 
therefore, when grooved by the deli- 
cate instrument of Mr. Barton, 1s 
peculiarly fitted for imitative jewe!s, 
and other articles of female dress; 
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and there is no doubt that. it’ will 
prove useful for many other purposes. 
The divisions he commonly employs 
for his metal ornaments are 2000 to 
an inch, but when the material is 
good, his engine enables him to di- 
vide to 5000, or even to. 10,000; 
when, however, the lines are so 
close, the labour is very great, but 
the beauty of the work is generally 
sufficient to compensate the time 
bestowed on it, as the beauty in- 
creases with the number of lines. 
The depth of the groove has a great 
effect in producing brilliancy, owing 
to the increase in the quantity of re- 
flected light. 

LUMINOUS PROPERTY OF THE OCEAN 

AS DERIVED FROM INSECTS. 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, there are some interesting 
observations on two minute marine 
auimals, one.of which is) very re~ 
markable for its.phosphorescent qua- 
lities. During a voyage made by the 
author to the East Indies, he observ- 
ed, that in north latitude 8° 47’, and. 
east longitude 73° from. Paris, the 
sea appeared. like a sheet of fire, 
each portion of itsjsurface, when gen- 
tly agitated, breaking into a thousand 
stars. The moredistant swelling of 
the waters, presented the appearance 
of a moving plain covered with 
snow, and the wake of the vessel 
was of a clear and luminous white, 
sprinkled over with brilliant spots of 
azure light. He was struck by the 
light, shed: by certain small bodies, 
which frequently remained attached 
to the helm, when the sea fora mo- 
ment retired, and ordered a bucket 
ot water to be drawn up and filtered 
through. a fine linen handkerchief. 
Atter this it was not luminous, but 
the handkerchief was covered with 
many brilliant spots, some of which 
he raised on the end of his finger, and 
found that they had the consistence 
ot animal bodies ; being thus exposed, 
they gradually Jost their brightness, 
aid resembled the eggs orspawn of 
fishes. Being anxious to examine 
oue in a clear light, he placed it under 
a strong ifying glass, when he 
observed a sensible movement in its 


interior, and hav ut a drop of 
water on it, it ra it Tard became 
Surrounded by a brilliant fluid. .Hav- 
Ing filtered ere we” + of water, 
and placed the h rchief in pure 
sea water,.he observed a number of 
Aprit, 1823. 
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small insects swimming about with 
celerity, which, at first sight, resem- 
bled those called in France water 
fleas, one of which he succeeded in 
catching on a hair pencil. Owing to 
the slight pressure to which it was 
subjected, it emitted a luminous and 
bluish coloured fluid, the traces of 
which extended in the water to the 
distance of two or three lines, and 
when placed under a microscope, it 
was observed to be surrounded. by 
the cerulean liquid. Many of the 
most lively specimens of these ani- 
mals having been put into fresh 
water, very clear, and freed from all 
impurities, were immediately preci- 
lence to the bottom, became strong- 
y convulsed, and died in about six 
seconds ; and some,’ when expiring, 
gave out a quantity of their bright 
phosphoric light. For producing this 
phosphorescence, it seemed necessary 
that the insect should be in a state 
of humidity. When the moisture 
was absorbed, none shone even when 
bruised.’ When placed in the water, 
from which they had been taken, they 
very soon died, but that in ‘hich 
they had been preserved shone. with 
a very lively light; the phosphoric 
matter, however, when collected, 
lost its luminous property in about 
three days: This little insect’ ap- 
ared to be enclosed in a scaly cover- 
ing, its general contour résembled 
that of an almond split down one 
side, and a little sloped at its supe- 
rior extremity.’ The posterior part 
of its body presented’many globules 
in the form of a moveable cluster, of a 
bluish colour, and from which the 
phosphoric matter is provided. Its 
superior part is furnished with four 
moveable antenne or horns, formed of 
many articulations, and terminated 
by tufts of very fine hair. The head 
is placed on the centre, and armed 
with small hooks. Beneath it are 
two feet bent, and ‘furnished with 
hooks, and lower down there are 
other organs of movement. : 
PRESERVING FISH BY SUGAR. 
Sugar, according to Dr. Macculloch, 
is a very powerful antiseptic, and 
though sparingly employed in the 
curing of , it is one of the most 
active substances in their preserva- 
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t salmon, w and cod, for an 
indefinite time, and with the best 
effect. Fresh fish may also be kept 
in that state for several days, and 
when boiled are the same as if 
newly caught. Ifdried and kept free 
from mould, there seems no limit to 
their preservation, and they are much 
better than poy wenn. s sugar 
iving them no disagreeable taste. 
hy iar is particularly valuable 
in making kippered salmon, those 
preserved in this way being far supe- 
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rior in quality and flavour to those 
which are ae - Stine tant In the 
preparation, it y necessary to 
eee oe Sugar to 

muscular and keep it in a 
horizontal position to allow it to pe- 
netrate, after which it may be dried, 
being occasionally wiped and venti- 
lated to prevent mouldiness. A table- 
spoonful of sugar is sufficient for a 
salmon of five or six pounds in 
weight. 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


France.—The great importance of 
the political questions that now agi- 
tate the public mind, has rather an 
unfavourable influence on literature, 
at least such branches of it as have 
not some connexion with the subjects 
that engage general attention. It 
seems, in fact, not only that few new 
works of importance are published, 
but that even these are less known 
than they would be at any other 
time, because the journals are almost 
wholly filled up with political mat- 
ters; the publications, however, 
which appear in numbers (or n &- 
vraisons, as the French call them, of 
one or more volumes) continue in 
their regular course. Of these we 
have octasionally noticed some of 
the most important. 

The 17th Livraison of the Latin 
Classics consists of the fourth and 
last volume of Cesar, and the third 
of Livy. The 18th, which will ap- 
pear shortly, will complete Virgil, b 
four new indexes; the last of whic 
will contain the methodical and cri- 
tical nomenclature of the plants, 
fruits, and vegetable productions, 
mentioned in the works of that poet. 
This Flora Virgiliana is arranged so 
that it will serve to illustrate the 
botany of all the Latin poets ; it con- 
tains a Classification of the Genera 
and Species, with the Linnean names, 
and those of the most celebrated bo- 
tanists; a Synonymic Concordance 
of the Greek and in authors ; and 
a list of the Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin words employed and ex- 
plained in this book. This collection 
is illustrated with authentic portraits 
of the authors, plans of camps, ge- 
nealogical tables, maps, &c. and will 
consist of the following authors: Ca- 


tullus, Cesar, Cicero, Claudian, Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Florus, Horace, Justin, 
Juvenal, Lucan, Martial, Ovid, Per- 
sius, Phedrus, Plautus, Pliny the el- 
der, Pliny the younger, Propertius, 
Quintus Curtius, Quintilian, Sallust, 
Seneca, Silius Italicus, Statius, Sue- 
tonius, Tacitus, Terence, Tibullus, 
Titus Livius, Valerius Mazimus, Va- 
lerius Flaccus, Velleius Paterculus, 
Virgil, and Poete Latini Minores. 
The works of the twenty authors, 
whose names are printed in italics, 
are already completed, or nearly so. 
The editor is M. D. N. E. Lemaitre, 
Professor of Latin Poetry in the 
Academy of Paris. Like the London 
edition of the Delphin Classics, the 
— are - rae se a. 

The Enc ie Methodique is 
nearly ieoubieted: almost the 
dictionaries are finished, and a very 
few volumes will c this vast 
collection. The ninety-second livrai- 
son is just published: it consists of 
the second part of vol. x. of Medi- 
cine, and of the third or last volume 
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tification. The two ey of the 
tenth volume of Medicine contain 
the letters M and N. The most 
remarkable articles are Mourant, 
Mouvement’ Musculaire, Musique, 
Mutisme, Nourriture, &c. Each of 
these articles is a treatise of itself. 

The first and second volumes of 
the Classical Dictionary of Natural 
History are now published. The 
direction of this new work is con- 
fided to M. Bory de St. Vincent. 
Many of the most distinguished na- 
turalists are engaged in it, and great 
expectations are entertained of it: 
the volumes now published give rea- 
son to hope that they will be realised. 

The first two volumes of a new 
edition of the works of Brantoéme are 
just published ; it is printed from the 
edition of 1740, which was collated 
with the MSS. in the Royal Library. 
Several considerable pieces, hitherto 
unpublished, will be added to this 
edition, which is to be in eight vo- 
lumes. It is printed to match the 
great Collection of Memoirs relative 
to the History of France, from the 
a of Philip Augustus to the peace 
of Paris, in 1768, of which forty- 
eight volumes are published ; it will 
amount to nearly one hundred vo- 
lumes. <A liyraison of four volumes 
has just appeared, being vol. xxvii. 
and xxviii. of the first series, con- 
taining the end of the Memoirs of 
Vieilleville, and the beginning of the 
Memoirs of Boyvin villars ; the 
two others, are the 19th and 20th of 
the second series, containing the end 
of the Memoirs of Rohan, and the first 
two parts of those of Bassompiére. 

e valuable publication of the 
Chef d CEuvres des Thédtres Etran- 
gers has arrived at the 16th vo- 
ume, which is taken up with the 
Swedish theatre. It contains two 
comedies, and two ies—Odin 
and Virginia. ‘To this volume is 
prefixed an excellent essay, under 
the title of Coup d' il sur la Litté- 
rature Suédoise. 

The third volume of the Galerie 
Morale et Politique of Count de 
Segur, contains some pleasing, and 
some remarkable articles ; among the 
first, are, On Benevolence, On l, 

Caricatures + ‘among the latter, Le 
Palais Royal, ou Histoire de M. Dii- 
perno, a-tale; the Portrait of a Mo- 
dern Sage ; and-of Prince Potemkin, 


the favourite, general, and minister 
of Catherine IT. In the last, it ‘will 
be remarked, that M. Segur, who 
was ambassador at that time at the 
court of the Semiramis of the North, 
has naturally made his narrative very 
interesting, since he relates what he 
saw and heard. 

Volumes xxxiii. and xxxiv. of the 
Universal Biography are published ; 
they contain part of the letter P. 

The success of the Collection of 
Memoirs, relative to the French Re- 
volution, has induced the publication 
of a Collection of Memoirs relative 
to the English Revolution ; two vo- 
lumes are published, containing the 
Memoirs of Warwick, in the reign of 
Charles I., and the first volume of 
Thomas May’s History of the Long 
Parliament. The following livraisons 
will contain the Memoirs of Fairfax, 
Ludlow, Price, Thomas Herbert, Sir 
William Temple, Major Hunting- 
ry Bishop Burnet, Lord Clarendon, 

rc. 

Bosnia, considered in its Connex- 
ions with the Ottoman Empire, by 
M. Charles Perthusier, though form- 
ing a complete work of itself, is only 
the third part of a more considerable 
work, the three volumes of which 
are to contain the “ Political and 
Moral View of the Ottoman Empire.” 
After having given a rapid sketch of 
the history of this important province, 
and mentioned the various people 
who inhabit it, M. Perthusier de- 
scribes the geography, natural his- 
tory, and statistics of Bosnia; he 
paints the mamers, character, and 
customs of the inhabitants ; examines 
especially the state of commerce 
and manufactures throughout the 
Ottoman empire ; reviews the go- 
vernment, the administration of the 
system of finances, the mode of levy- 
ing the taxes, and their nature; and, 
finally, he considers Bosnia in a mi- 
litary point of view. 

The Flore Medicale des Antil- 
les, by M. Descourtilz, is a work 
which has been highly commended 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
and more particularly by Messrs. 
Cuvier, Desfontaine, and Dumet 
This work, the result of six years 
residence in the Antilles, is ev 
way worthy of recommendation ; t 
matter is new and interesting, the 
coloured engravings are well execut- 
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ed, and the price is very moderate ; 
in this particular it has the advan- 
tage of the splendid work of M. Tus- 
sac, which is not yet finished. 

A new novel, called Han d’Jslande, 
has been published, of which a French 
journal says, “ It must be hoped, for 
the honour of French taste, that this 
work is only an imitation of some 
foreign Py uction. It is a com- 
—s of Melmoth, Bertram, and the 

ampyre, together. I know not 
what evil genius hovers over our 
literature ; Sut its influence, which 
would not be dangerous if it acted 
only on minds of a lower order, 
seems sometimes to extend even to 
writers of real merit, who, wantonly 
forgetting their proper mission, de- 
viate from the rules laid down by 
taste, to contend in extravagance 
and bizarrerie, with authors without 
talents, who take exaggeration for 
sublimity, horror for interest, and 
noise for glory.” 

Before the disasters which have 
lately ravaged Greece, many rich 
and enlightened merchants had em- 
ployed large sums for the purpose 
of printing, in modern Greek, many 
useful works, which might tend to 
raise their countrymen from the state 
of profound ignorance into which 
they had been plunged by four cen- 
turies of slavery. Soon their views 
extended, and the immortal works 
of the ancient Greeks were reprinted, 
at the expense of their descendants, 
in their original tongue. The inha- 
bitants of Chios contributed largely 
to this noble object ; and it was at their 
expense that the two finest treatises 
of Aristotle, “On Morals,” and “ On 
Politics,” were published by Dr. 
Coray.. M. Thurot, Professor in 
the Royal College of France, has 
made a French translation, from Dr. 
Coray’s edition, the profits of which 
are to be employed for the benefit 
of the Chiots who have survived the 
ruin of their beautiful and flourishing 
island. 

Germany.—The numerous emigra- 
tions from Germany to the United 
States of North America, and the 
deplorable fate of thousands of un- 
‘fortunate persons, who have been 
induced to risk their fortunes in the 
new world, have induced several 
friends of humanity to procure the 
most authentic accounts of the actual 
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state of North America, and of the 
prospects that await emigrants in 
that country. Thus Baron Von Ga- 
gern sent his nephew to travel there, 
and collect information, which he 
published, to inform his countrymen 
under what circumstances emigrants 
might hope to succeed, what pre- 
cautions should be adopted, and what 
classes of persons would be likely or 
unlikely to better their situation by 
emigration. This little pamphlet did 
infinite service. Since then other travel- 
lers have laboured to the same effect. 
The latest of these is M. Frederick 
Schmidt, who has published two yo- 
lumes, which are to be succeeded by 
one or two more, in which he gives 
a very minute account of every thing 
relative to that country. His opi- 
nion is that the United States are not 
so flourishing as they have been. 
He gives no very flattering picture 
of the manners, or the government ; 
above all, he paints in frightful co- 
lours the dreadful swindling system 
which is carried on by the immense 
number of banks without capital, 
which are so thickly spread over the 
United States. To state their ex- 
act number is impossible, some 
failing, and new ones rising daily ; 
but it may be estimated that there 
is one bank for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. “ The whole paper system,” 
he says, “as it has hitherto been 
carried on in the United States, is 
only a school of the most refined 
arts, to plunder the rich of their 
property, to encourage a gambling 
spirit, and to clothe the cunning beg- 
gar in silk and purple. It is a paper 
aristocracy, which is in the highest 
degree oppressive and disgraceful, 
and undermines the morality as well 
as the liberty of the people. The 
facility with which rags might be 
converted into gold, has banished 
the laudable habits of gees indus- | 
try, and. encouraged idleness and 
dissipation. Hence the innumerable 
bankruptcies which have latterly oc- 
curred in this country ; hence the 
decline of prosperity, and the rwn 
of the happiness of the citizens. 
Dr. F. W. Von Schubert has 1 
the Travels through Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, Finnland, and 1n- 
germania, in the years 1817, 1515, 
and 1820. 3 vols. 8vo. The first 
volume will be published at Easter. 
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THE DRAMA. , 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 
Julian. 

Tue stage has its fashions as well 
as the town—and we rather think 
tragedies and Oldenburg-bonnets 
came in about the same time. No 
one will be bold enough to deny 
that the rage for finery is extremely 
strong both before and behind the 
curtain—and that a play without 
processions and splendid deaths has 
no more chance of success, than a 
lady without rouge and a sheaf of 
flowers to match. The old, that is, 
the not very old, days of unaffected 
comedies and cottage-bonnets are 
quite exploded ; and. farces and un- 
tlounced gowns now meet with no 
respect. The high-dress of life is 
only worn,—and worn too in its 
brightest gloss. Tragedy elegantly 
attired, and languidly leaning on the 
arm of that old tawdry hag-confi- 
dante, Melodrame, saunters about the 
stage, the observed of all observers. 
Eastern tales of enchantment have 
also their attraction, and are sure to 
command a mob,—as some glitter- 
ing black noble, with a tattooed nose, 
or Chinese prince with canoe toes, 
draws a bumper to a Duchess’s draw- 
ing room. For our own parts, we 
almost begin to get careless about the 
triumph of any ‘particular fashion ; 
and, despairing of a true standard 
taste, can relish a mad _ tragedy 
as well as a Quaker comedy; a 
flaring Chinese tale as thoroughly 
as a little formal withered farce. 
Whatever is excellent in its way, is 
perhaps the best: and certainly the 
astern pieces (thanks to Mr. Grieve’s 
poetry and paintpot) are as near 
realized imaginations as even a poet 
can desire. The tragedies of this 
age are not altogether so distinguish- 
ed—but they are followed, and there- 
fore must not be trifled with. And 
here we are, therefore, called upon 
to speak of a sorrowful young thing 
at Covent-Garden. 


There has been much promise held 
out in the newspapers sepapeupens. 
ing excellence of a uction from 
the pen of Miss Mitford ; and much as 
we are in general inclined to believe in 


the unprejudiced reports of the news- 
papers,—and confident as we must 





of course feel in the tragic powers of 
any lady, who can spare time from 
her muslins to devote herself to the 
muses—we must say we had fears— 
no—not fears—apprehensions—faint 
misgivings, that our lady authoress 
would not altogether drown the stage 
with tears, and turn us Londoners into 
dramatic Deucalions. We thought, 
by the help of many handkerchiefs 
and some philosophy, to be able to 
Keep our head above water. As we, 
therefore, went to the theatre with 
amiable hopes and tempered expec- 
tations ;—we have misth pleasure in 
honestly confessing that we came 
away with a respect for Miss Mit- 
ford, and with a faint surprise at the 
effort which a ladye pen had made. 
The truth is,—for why should we 
Ritson-hearted critics be affecting 
the fine gentlemen?—the truth is,— 
no lady has ever yet succeeded in 
tragedy ; and, from the powers which 
are absolutely necessary for a grand 
success, we shall be pretty safe in 
asserting, that no lady ever will be 
splendidly triumphant. Miss Baillie 
taught her muse dancing in the 
Shakspeare school; but all lovers of 
the art knew the steps again, and de- 
tected the master. Miss” Hannah 
More ventured out in a sort of ark, 
only she found no water !—The tragic 
muse of a lady is a creature of edu- 
cation—of limited education—not of 
inspiration. .There are subjects she 
cannot treat of,—there are subjects 
she may not treat of. There are 
subjects which she must manage ig- 
norantly. The sex — and after all 
it is beautiful that it is so—softens 
every line—and horror is introduced 
like some poor Bedlamite in a 
strait- waistcoat. 

We remember (Miss Mitford will 
not be offended at the strength of our 
recollection) some very pleasing 
yoems from the pen of this lady— 
and from the skill which those poems 
manifested, we were sed to ex~ 
pect a fair style in the dialogue of the 
play—and none of those hateful 
abruptnesses and frightful distortions 
of figure, which scare us so terribly 
in the noisy tragedies of Mr. Shiel 
and in Mr. Maturin’s measured ro- 
mances. We were not disappointed. 
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In Miss Mitford's tragedy of Julian, 
the characters are not strained out of 
all human proportion—neither-is the 
dialogue harassed into disordered 
metaphor, or clouded with a fog 
mystery. The language is generally 
good, unassuming E lish, not very 
imaginative or fanciful, but perfectly 
clear and distinct, and approaching 
to within a very reasonable distance 
of a good tragic dialogue ;—the cha- 
racters too are straight forward per- 
sons, of no originality, but fit for use, 
and capable in clever hands of doing 
the work of five acts with considera- 
ble effect. Julian, indeed, is just 
such a play as we should be glad to 
see brought to us by our eldest 
daughter, though we should not al- 
together be anxious to have to answer 
for such an affair ourselves. 

The plot of Julian is, perhaps, the 
worst thing Miss Mitford has to an- 
swer for; and, indeed, its unnatural 
and improbable exaggeration goes 
very near to the distraction of several 
of the leading characters towards 
the end of the play. They have 
much difficulty to keep their senses, 
—in their situations. Indeed, the 
contrast of a ministerial father with 
an opposition son (for the play turns 
upon such a strife) is always painful, 
and generally leads to awkward dis- 
coveries. It is a sad sight to see 
the honest son laying informations a- 
gainst his indifferent sire. The plot 
of the tragedy (for we must attempt 
an unravelling) is something “ to this 
defect.” 

The Duke of Melfi, the Regent of 
Sicily, in passing through some glen, 
with the heir to the Crown, his bro- 
ther’s son, the boy Alfonso,—turns 
upon him and attempts to assassinate 
him. The Prince Julian, son of the 
Duke Melfi, passing by at the time, 
hears the shriek, nme rescues the boy 
by stabbing the boy’s uncle. The 
first scene exhibits Julian sleeping 
like Orestes (as Miss Mitford informs 
us) with his wife Annabel watching 
over him, and the boy-king standing 
by as a page. The Duke having 
been wounded, and having missed 
Alfonso, arrives at court, and gives 
out the death of the young King ; of 
course, putting himself forth as king 
in_ his I sry Julian and the Duke 
have a mysterious meeting,—and 
much moral ‘is wrapped up and 


handed about between them. The 
Duke, however, is bent on a crown, 
and pushes on the coronation. At 
the critical moment, Julian pro- 
duces the boy—and some courtiers 
cleave to Alfonso, and attaint Melfi 
of treason. Julian, to save his fa- 
ther, neatly says that “ only Ais 
sword had drawn blood in the glen,” 
which you know, reader, was true 
enough. The Duke and Julian are 
tried in some odd way or another, 
and are banished. This banishment, 
however, we should state, is chiefly 
compassed by one .Count D’Alba, 
who is very pro in love with 
Prince Julian’s wife, abel. There 
must be a villain in this line. The 
Duke, when banished, begins to bleed 
at his old glen wound, and dies, in 
spite of a deal of water brought by 
his son, in the open air, on the earth. 
The poor nobleman has a very te- 
dious death of it, and does not, like 
Falstaff, “make a good end.” Ju- 
lian, after this demise, hears, that 
Annabel is in danger, contrives to 
arrive at, and to enter the castle 
where she is confined—talks much 
conjugal tenderness to her—and then 
sees his wife, who makes herself his 
shield, killed by two bravos, . hired 
by Count D’Alba to dispatch him- 
self. This brace of bravos Julian 
dispatches. He wraps himself in 
the cloak of one, and covers his wife 
with his own robe. D’Alba comes 
on, and a grand discovery is accom- 
plished. The King Alfonso enters, 
orders Count D’Alba into custody, 
and hangs over poor Julian, who dies 
of a broken heart at the end of the 
fifth act. This.is a sketch of the 
plot,—the best we can achieve. 

Our readers will see, we rather 
think, that this plot is unnatural and 
ineffective ; indeed, we are greatly 
surprised, that Miss Mitford has ma- 
naged her characters so well in the 
thick of such frightful troubles. Mr. 
Henry Revell Reynolds, of the In- 
solvent Court, would have been puz- 
zled to have got the gentlemen clear 
of such profound difficulties! Miss 
Mitford, however, has really thrown 


some vi and pathos into the cha- 
ee of Julien ands great deal of 
tiff indignation and rigorous ¥ 

ciousness into the usurper. Annabel 
is a sad, sweet woman, but she talks 
reasonably. . Alfonso is clearly ouly 
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Miss Foote in pantaloons. Several 
of the scenes were rote and 
tedious] n out—an dialogue 
was pons shredded at some 
foolish stage ion, if we mis- 
take not. What a pity it is that a 
dramatist should be compelled to lis- 
ten to the wild selfish advice of any 
given actor or actress! Julian’s sleep 
in the first act was too long and 
sound, in spite of Greek authorities ; 
and Duke Melfi’s death was one of 
those gradual decays of nature which 
human patience cannot bear to con- 
template. He died as slowly as the 


New Marriage Act! 
The tragedy, in our opinion, was 
very indifferently acted. Mr. Ben- 
nett murdered the Duke very early 
in the piece, and as Mr. Puff ob- 
served of the beef-eater, we saw no 
reason for his remaining on the stage 
80 —— the death of the Regent. 
Mr. Abbott topped his part in Count 
D’Alba; but then what a part to 
top! Mr. Egerton, Mr. Chapman, 
and Mr. Baker, played as usual ; in- 
deed, these excellent gentlemen are 
very domestic in their styles, and 
never go out of themselves on any 
account whatever. Miss Foote show- 
ed much above her name. We wish 
Miss Lacy had a better, fuller voice 
—her whole defect, ir voice, person, 
and manner,—is thinness / 

To Mr. Macready the authoress 
appears to have entrusted all her 
hopes ;—and, by a copy of the tra- 

y, which has just om ut into 
our hands, we perceive that her 
sense of his merits and his kindness 
is higher than any modern dramatist 
has hitherto ventured to express. In 
our opinion, Mr. Macready never 
played worse. He ou all dis- 
cretion—and maddened those fine 
tones of his in a way to distract all 
lovers of sensible acting. In 
the ‘ong desth- Geese of his father, he 
was vehemently filial all of a sudden, 
and then sath could his 
wildness. In the last scenes of the 
tragedy, he lashed himself into a 
fearful aay ter acting would 
have done = itford more Lobe 

we are surprised that 
should be so misled as to fancy that 
five acts of noise can be good in an 


actor. The dedication to this play 
It is » and ought not to be 
t is: 


ex 


lost. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, Esq. 
With high esteem for those 
Endowments which have cast new lustre on his art; 
With warm admiration for those powers 
Which have inspired, 

And that taste which has fostered, the tragic 
Dram of his age ; 

With heartfelt gratitude for the zeal with which he 
The ma... ae er, 

For the judicious ———- which he suggested, 
The energy, the . 4 and the skill, 

With which 
He more than sae =y- its principal character ; 
Is most respectin y dedicated, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Mercy on us! “ Endowments cast- 
ing a new lustre on the art!”— 
“« Powers which have inspired” — aye 
—and “ fostered the tragic dramatists 
of his age!”—His age! “ Grati- 
tude for befriending a stranger! ”— 
«“ Judicious alterations” —*“ energy” 
—** pathos”—skill”—and so on !— 
What! did Mr. Macready inspire 
Knowles and foster Maturin ?—Did 
Mr. Macready inspire Shiel, and 
foster Barry Cornwall?—Does the 
age belong only to Mr. Macready ? 
—We must say, that Miss Mitford 
has as much over-acted her dedica- 
tion, as her patron exaggerated her 
hero; and, perhaps, this was her 
delicate way of reminding him of his 
error. We are sincere admirers of 
Mr. Macready, and think him a gen- 
tleman of great talents and acquire- 
ments—but we cannot conscientious- 
ly subscribe our names to the address 
which Miss Mitford would present 
to him. 

Before quitting the book, as we 
have opened it to read the dedica- 
tion, we will just take a passage or 
two for the perusal of our country 
readers. We are quite sure that we 
shall be thus fostering Miss Mitford, 
though not, perhaps, in cher own 
opinion, inspiring her. It is our ho~- 
nest opinion, that those who read 
the tragedy, will be more pleased 
with it than those who witness its 

resentation. 

The following description ae by 
Annabel to Alfonso, while Julian 
sleeping, is spirited and clever: 

Ann. Father nor cousin came ; nor mes 


From regent or froia king; and Julian 
And fretted at delay. At length a 


No liveried groom ; a serf, 
Brought tidings chatthe royal two that morn 
Left Villad’Oro. Glowing from the chase 
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Prince Julian stood ; his bridle in his hand, 

New lighted, soothing now his prancing 
steed 

And prattling now to me ;—for I was still 

So foolish fond to fly into the porch 

To meet him, when I heard the quick sharp 


tread 

Of that bright Arab, whose proud step 1 
knew 

Even as his master’s voice. He heard the 
tale 


And instant sprang again into his seat, 
Wheeled round, and darted off at such a 


As the Sout iibethound, at her speed, could 
scarce 

Have match’d. He spake no word; but 
as he pass’d, 

Just glanced back at me with his dancing 
eyes, 

And such a smile of joy, and such a wave 

Of his plumed bonnet! His return thou 
know’st. (P. 5.) 


The following passage in the fifth 
act, though a little higher in its po- 
lish, is well and beautifully written. 


Ann. Why dost thou gaze 
So sadly on me? 
Jul. The bright stars, how oft 


They fall, or seem to fall! The sun— 
look ! look ! 

He sinks, he sets in glory. Blessed orb, 

Like thee—like thee—Duost thou remember 
once 

We sate by the sea shore when all the 
heaven 

And all the ocean seem'd one glow of fire, 


Red, purple, saffron, melted into one 

Intense and ardent flame, the doubtful live 

ales and sky should meet was Jost in 

t : 

Continuous brightness ; there we sate and 
talk’d 

Of the mysterious union that bless’d orb 

Wrought between earth and heaven, of life 
and death— 

High mysteries !-and thou didst wish thyself 

A spirit sailing in that flood of light 

Straight to the Eternal Gates, didst pray to 

ass 

Away Zs such a glory. Annabel! 

Look out upon the burning sky, the sea 

One lucid ruby—’tis the very hour! 

Thou'lt be a Seraph at the Fount of Light 

Before-——— . (P, 74—75.) 


We must say, Count D’Alba’s 
figure of a widow cuts such a figure 
as few widows, with their well-known 
wifely propensities, betray. 

Our bereaved state 
Stands like a widow, one eye dropping tears 
For her lost lord, the other turn’d with 
smiles 
On her new bridegroom. But even she, 
the Dame 
Of Ephesus, the buxom relict, famed 
For quick dispatch o’er every widow'd mate, 
Woman, or state—even she, before she wed, 
Saw the good man entomb’d. The funeral 
first ; 
And then the coronation. (P. 20.) 


There is no new scenery. 

The month has been very poor in 
novelty, both at Drury-lane and Co- 
vent-garden—but Easter is coming! 
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Tue projected invasion of Spain 
by the French government continues 
naturally to excite the public mind, 
in proportion as that measure seems 
to verge towards its execution; an 
event, now, as it appears, just upon 
the eve of its accomplishment. Im- 
mediately after the delivery of the 
French king’s speech, recorded in 
our last, the administration proposed 


right side took altogether a different 
line of accusation. They, on the 
contrary, assailed ministers for not 
having made war. sooner—accused 
M. de Villele of dissolving the re- 
gency of Urgel, and declared that 
ministers were only trying to gain 
time,- and intended to compromise 
the rights of legitimacy, by content- 
ing themselves with procuring modi- 


to the chamber a vote of credit of fications in the Spanish constitution. 


one hundred millions of francs, for 
the support of the war in the Penin- 
sula;. and, of course, upon this pro- 
posal, several stormy debates took 
place. While the left side indig- 
nantly urged the injustice and im- 
policy of a war undertaken for the 
avowed and odious purpose of dic- 
tating a constitution to a forei 

state, the violent members of the 


Villele took two grounds of defence, 
which, as they appear to us, are per- 
fectly irreconcilable—the vee tone 
he had done every thing possibie 

prevent war, but that the Spanish 
government was obstinate, and that 
the present state of Spain was in- 
compatible with the honour and se- 
curity of France—the second ground 
was, that in the mean’ time, the 
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French government were doing every 
thing in their er to foment the 
internal troubles of the country by 
assisting and encouraging the army 
of the faith If this last position be 
true, it really appears a little hardy 
in a minister to assert that he had 
done every thing in his power to 
avert the war. The grand defence 
of the invasion of Spain was en- 
trusted to Chateaubriand, the minis- 
ter for foreign affairs, who, on the 
resumption of the debate, entered 
into its formal and lengthened jus- 
tification. His entire argument rest- 
ed upon the example of England in 
her conduct towards the French re- 
public, in the year 1793, never pre- 
tending to deny the principle that one 
state should not interfere with an- 
other in its internal arrangements, 
but relying upon this exception to 
the rule. © Thus, (he says,) I will 
not contest the principle, I will ap- 
ply myself to establish an exception, 
drawn from the situation of a neigh- 
bouring state. Our adversaries look 
for evidence to England; I will do 
so too. At the beginning of the re- 
volution, the interference of the Eng- 
lish in the affairs of France, and the 
arguments which they adduced to 
justify that interference, must be re- 
membered. It.was to stay the pro- 
gress of an evil which only exists 
through the violation of all rights, 
and of the fundamental principles 
which bind men in society. Our in- 
terference has no other object than 
to destroy also an anarchy which has 
plunged in fire and blood whole pro- 
vinces which demand their king, 
their God, and their religion ; and if 
it has been permitted to England to 
repel French contagion, shall we be 
forbidden to repel Spanish conta- 
gion?” Such is the argument of M. 
Chateaubriand, who appears however 
to forget this main distinction be- 
tween the cases; namely, that in 
1793, the French republic actuall 
forced the’ hostile interference of 
the neighbouring monarchies, by de- 
claring war against the very exist- 
ence of the principle of monarchy in 
the world, and’ thus were them- 
selves the first virtually to inter- 
fere with the internal policy of the 
neighbouring states ; whereas, Spain, 
on the contrary, interferes with none 
of them, and merely assumes to her 
self the hitherto undisputed right of 
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modelling her own constitution as she 
pleases. However, when nations are 
determined upon-a war of aggression, 
reasons, or rather pretences, are easily 
invented ; and that France has, at 
last, in good earnest really deter- 
mined upon this war, there can now 
be no doubt. In fact, Mr. Can- 
ning, in answer to a question put to. 
him in the House of Commons on 
the subject, declared that all hope of 
— was almost extinguished ; but, 

e added, that nothing had arisen to 
involve the English nation in the 
contest. 

Having thus briefly recorded the 
leading features of the discussion 
in the French Chambers, we must 
by no means omit the extraordi- 
nary scene in which M. Manuel, a 
celebrated speaker of the coté gauche, 
formed the principal actor. It is, 
altogether, most ominous in its na- 
ture ; and certainly, even had there 
been cause for it, its occurrence at 
such a period as the present ought 
to have been scrupulously avoided. 
M. Manuel, it appears, had been 
lately elected a deputy for La Ven- 
dée, and was particularly obnoxious 
to the ultra party, on account not 
merely of his fbrE oars but of the 
eloquence with which he expressed, 
and the firmness with which he sup- 
ported them. It was said in conse- 
quence that they had determined 
upon his expulsion from the Cham- 
ber the first moment an opportunity 
should offer. Accordingly, during one 
of the discussions to which we have 
referred, Manuel, in answer to a mi- 
nister who had pleaded the danger 
of Ferdinand as a reason for French 
interference, argued that such inter- 
ference would augment the danger it 
professed to remove, by exciting the 
Spaniards against the royal family ; 
and he referred, in illustration, to the 
events which preceded the overthrow 
of the Stuarts in England, and of 
Louis XVI. in France. “ Revolu- 


tionary France,” said he, «‘ being at- 
tacked by Prussians and Austrians, 
and feeling the necessity of defepd- 


ing herself by new strength and 
energy”—here M. Manuel was in- 
terrupted by the ungovernable rage 
of the Ultras, and utterly prevented 
from finishing his sentence, which he 
subsequently declared he meant to 
conclude as follows: ‘ set in motion 
all the masses, roused the popular 








: wuel; and he having presented him- 
} eelf to be heard on the subsequent dis- 


AL cussion on the war credit, a fresh 
explosion took place, in the midst of 
which this sitting also terminated. 

. In the mean time, the feelings of the 
pulace became excited, and, on 


i | eaving the Chamber, Manuel was j; 


met by a crowd, who assembled to 
1 salute him, and who escorted him 
a home, amid repeated cries of “ Vive 
F Manuel.” On the first of March, M. 

de la Bourdonnaye presented the 

unanimous vote of the commission 
that Manuel should be expelled, 


F i upon which he again presented him- 
} ae self in the tribune, and again the 
ae i sitting was abruptly terminated. On 

ird of March the Chamber a- 


ti the 

. gain met ; when, after some previous 

pai stormy discussion, M. Hyde de Neu- 
Wee ville made a modified proposition, 
Phe that Manuel should be expelled for 
the present session, leaving it to the 
discretion of the Chamber hereafter 
to resume the proceedings or not. A 
debate ensued upon this motion, and 
Manuel, at length having ascended 
4 the tribune, thus addressed the 
, Chamber amid the most profound 










at : fi silence. 
hy bi Even if I should have conceived the idea 
tae ft of justifying myself before you, for the 
accusation against me, the zeal of my 
honourable would beforehand have 








; i 5 the innocence 
ef my intentions, all have been sufficiently 
established by them ; and if one of my de- 
fenders, no doubt misled by old. prejudices, 
has suffered seme moet of Seareereien 
to escape him, at the moment when I have 
to resist such fury, I can disdain 
weakness or of rancour; but I 

ive my adversaries the satisfaction 
me before them as a sellette 
















(the where the accused stand in 
Criminal Courts), to which they 
have no right of making me descend. Let 





others seek to debase the national character ; 
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in a me 
their votes. Sent to this Chamber by the 
will of those who had the right to. me 
here, I shall only leave it through the vio- 
lence of diets vi have not the right to 
exclude me ; ‘and ,if this resolution on my 
= may draw on my head the gravest 

gers, I console myself that the field of 
liberty has sometimes been fertilized by ge- 
nerous blood. 


After this address, the discussion 
was carried on amid the vehement 
protestations of the left side, and with 
this qualification, M. de .Neuville’s 
motion passed in the affirmative. 

anuel, however, having declared 

t he would never suffer himself to 

be removed from the Chamber, ex- 
cept by violence, appeared the next 
day in his place as usual.. Dreadful 
confusion ensued. The President re- 
proached the Usher for suffering him 
to pass ; the Usher declared it was 
ans pas to lash and 
at ength, e Ministers, a con 
sultation with the President, retired 
into their conference chamber. After 
i j declared 
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kept their places, encouraging and 
conversing withthe pasnagedt Temetes 
While the President was absent, a 
body of infantry of the line was in- 
troduced into anti-chamber, and 
at three o'clock a number of deputies 
on the right side having en and 
taken their places, the principal 
Usher approached Manuel, and told 
him that he had orders to cause him 
to quit the hall, and that if he did 
not go voluntarily, he must employ 
armed force. Manuel remained 
firm; the Usher then retired, and 
immediately a picquet of the National 
Guard and-veterans entered. M. La 
Fayette, “ What an indignity! it 
would be dishonourable to the Na- 
tional Guard.” M. Chauvelin— 
“ Peace! M. La Fayette, remain 
quiet.” All the left side—“ The Na- 
tional Guard ought not to act—re- 
fuse, brave Guards.” The Chief of 
the battalion of veterans requested 
Manuel to leave the chamber, but he 
refused, and the Chief gave some 
orders to. the Guard.. M. Mechin— 
* This is dishonouring the National 
Guard.” M. de Girardin—< The 
National Guard ought to protect, 
not oppress the citizens.” M. La 
Fayette—‘‘ We are your representa- 
tives.” The deputies pressed round 
M. Manuel, and the officer of the 
ard communicated the orders he 
ad received to the serjeant of the 
platoon, but the serjeant and men rea 
fused to obey! Shouts of “ bravo,” 
issued from the left side, and the 
Chief of the battalion left the hall; 
in a few moments, however, a stron 
detachment of Gendarmerie ente 
amid violent murmurs from the left 
side. M. Girardin—“< This is the 
first step towards the degradation 
of the representative dignity.” The 
Colonel of the Gendarmerie invited 
Manuel to retire voluntarily ; he agai 
refused. The Colonel—* Lay hold 
of M. Manuel!” The left side rose, 
exclaimi 
the es went up to M. 
Manuel, and one of the officers seized 
him by the collar, while his friends 
pressed around to shield him. Ma- 





entire right side returned to their 
seats, the left benches, however, still 
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» * Lay hold of us all ;"— pu 











ub- 
lished, and declares the seat fidahets of 
the protestors, that the expulsion of 
Manuel “is but the prelude to the 
system which conducts France to an 
unjust war abroad, in order to con+ 
summate the counter-revolution at 
home, and to invite the foreign occu- 
tion of our territory.” The entire 
eft side then departed from the 
Chamber, and, of course, the vote of 
credit passed almost without opposi- 
tion. The liberal members have ever 
since continued to absent themselves. 
This is not new in opposition poli- 
tics; in 1797, the Whigs of England 
under Mr. Fox, and those of Ireland 
under Mr. Grattan, adopted a simi- 
lar measure ; but they soon renounced 
it, as its only effect proved to be the 
unlimited power of the minister of 
the day. he exclusion of Manuel 
has, of course, under such circum- 
stances, only tended to render him the 
most popular man in France, and 
crowds have continued to assemble 
daily before his door, vociferating his 
praises. The n who can at all 
pretend to divide the empire of po- 
pularity with Manuel is Mercier, the 
recusant sérjeant of the guard. ‘The 
Colonels of es and 7th regiments 
of this co ving thought pro 
to issue or age gn di p rom 
Seeutie Mates 
plunged «in 0 at this 
event,” one hundred fifty officers 
and sub-officers of the fourth Jegion 
blished an immediate contradic- 


his has been followed up b; 
T panies A Bs 


m 
is fortune on the occasion. 
the French government are strongly 
impressed with the: consequences 
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likely to flow from this rash measure, 
evidently appears from their forbear- 
ance to prosecute. Indeed, it is difs 
ficult to say at such a time, when the 
Bourbons are about to make their 
first mili experiment, how this 
refusal on the part of the National 
Guard may operate. In the mean 
time, the Duke d’Angouleme has 
actually departed for Pavonnid, but 
so encumbered by suite, baggage- 
waggons, and kitchen utensils, that 
he travels but slowly—much more 
sedately than the imperial conqueror 
was wont upon such occasions! 
There are strange reports abroad as 
to the disposition of the invading 
army, which, so far from amounting 
to the hundred thousand men pro- 
mised in the King’s speech, is now 
said scarcely to exceed one half the 
number. The army, however, is 
concentrated on the Spanish frontiers ; 
and the engineers are stated to have 
pontoons sufficient for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Bidassoa, 
which they can complete in less than 
twelve hours; this bridge is to be 
thrown across on the evening pre- 
vious to the French troops entering 
the Spanish territory. Numerous 
desertions are stated to have taken 
place ; and on the 28th ultimo, twen- 
ty-five men left Perpignan and joined 
the Spaniards at Figueras; a bad 
omen at the opening of a campaign ! 
Indeed, the worst possible spirit 
seems to prevail throughout France ; 
the fine arsenal and powder maga- 
zine at Toulon have just narrowly 
escaped the designs of the incendia- 
ries, who set them on fire. 

The Spaniards seem to have taken 
every possible advantage of the de- 
lay thus unexpectedly offered in the 
invasion of their territory. Bessieres, 
who had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to rescue Ferdinand from 
Madrid, ,was completely routed, and 
is now a fugitive, his few remain- 
ing followers having been totally dis- 
persed. On the 19th of February 
the session of the extraordinary Cor- 
tes was closed by a speech from the 
King, delivered by one of the Mi- 
nisters. That y had, however, 
previously passed a decree, autho- 
rizing the transfer of the King, Court; 
and Government, to any town in the 
interior which might be considered 
most advisable, in case of inva- 
sion. When the’ Cortes were dis- 


solved, the Ministers accordingly 
waited upon Ferdinand to apprise 
him of this decree, and take his ad. 
vice upon its execution :—his repug- 
nance was at once discernible, and 
at last it rose to downright rage ; and, 
declaring vehemently that he would 
not quit the capital, he demanded 
from his Ministers their seals of of- 
fice. When this event became pub- 
lic' in Madrid, it excited an extra- 
ordinary sensation ; a crowd collect- 
ed round the palace, inveighing fu- 
riously against the King, and de- 
manding a regency; the militia in- 
terfered,. and dispersed them ; but 
Ferdinand in the mean time, becoming 
alarmed, issued a new decree, re- 
instating his Ministers, and thus, for 
the time at least, tranquillity was 
restored. Indeed this infatuated mo- 
narch could have recourse to no 
other expedient ; for the Cortes de- 
creed, that no other ministry could 
deserve the public confidence so well 
as those who were dismissed; and 
out of the seven appointed by Fer- 
dinand to replace them, only two 
accepted the nomination; the an- 
swer of one them conveying his re- 
fusal, contains a strange mixture of 
the ludicrous and the sarcastic— Don 
Antonio Diaz del Moral declares, 
that “ he is destitute of genius, edu- 
cated with but little care or atten- 
tion, a stranger to business, and in 
a state of continual suffering, in con- 
sequence of the many troubles ex- 
perienced during six years of the se- 
verest banishment.” ‘Thus situated, 
Ferdinand, left without any alterna- 
tive, was obliged to submit with as 
good a grace as possible. On the 
ist of March the session of the ordi- 
nary Cortes was opened by a speech, 
which, though out of courtesy called 
a Royal speech, does not contain a 
single sentiment which is not noto- 
riously opposed to the feelings of the 
nominal author! In reference to the 
menaced invasion, Ferdinand is made 
to say— The Most Christian King 
has said, that 100,000 Frenchmen 
are to come to settle the domestic 
affairs of Spain, and to amend the 
errors of our. constitution. When 
before were soldiers commissioned to 
reform laws an what code i 
written, that military invasions m 

be the precursors of national felicity 
to any people? It would be w- 
worthy of reason to refute such anti- 
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social errors; and it would not be 
decorous in the Constitutional King 
of Spain to —. for the just 
national cause before those, who, in 
order to subdue every feeling of 
shame, cover themselves with the 
mantle of the most detestable hypo- 
crisy-” Now, though nothing can 
be much more true than the forego- 
ing passage, we suspect strongly it 
is not precisely that which Ferdi- 
nand would have either spoken. or 
penned, or even embroidered, if he 
had been left to himself. However, 
the day for temporizing seems to have 
gone by, at least if we may credit 
the published reports of the debates 
of the Cortes of the Ist and 2d of 
March. They contain some expres- 
sions, certainly of no very equivocal 
nature. On some complaint, as to 
the delay in fixing upon a place for 
the removal of the government, Se- 
nor Rico said, “‘ There is a conspi- 
racy organised against us, and I am 
convinced, .as, indeed, I believe every 
one else is, that this conspiracy has 
its seat in the heart of the palace. I 
therefore, in the discharge of my 
conscientious duty, do say, that it is 
necessary to declare the physical in- 
capacity of the King.” This propo- 
sal was echoed by the applauses of 
the galleries, but the meeting did not 
think it prudent to go quite so far. The 
state of the public mind had, however, 
become quite manifest enough, and 
on the 3d a communication from the 
Secretary for the Home Department 
announced, that the King had fixed 
on Seville as the place to which the 
Cortes and the Court should be re-. 
moved, and had issued the necessary 
orders for preparation. It was re- 
solved, that a committee, headed b 
the President, should concert wi 
the Ministers all the measures neces- 
sary to his removal. On the 4th, 
however, it was notified from the 
government,’ that Ferdinand was 
seized with a severe fit of the gout, 
which increased so much in propor- 
tion as the time for the journey ap-. 
proached, that the Cortes, no doubt 
out of their abundant loyalty, thought. 
it only right to place the person o 
their beloved Monarch under the 
care of physicians of their own es- 





pecial appointment ; so that it is to 
be hoped, that so precious a life may 
still be spared to the country. In the 


mean time, the interior seems to be 
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almost completely cleared of the rem- 
nant of the army of the faith, and 
the enthusiasm of the country is com- 
pletely roused. In Barcelona even 
the most delicate females are de- 
scribed as assisting at the batteries ; 
and in Tarragona, when the rebel 
bands heard of the menaced invasion, 
they went in with their arms and 
accoutrements, and offered them- 
selves as a voluntary militia. Mina 
made a rapid journey through Cata- 
lonia, visiting all its towns and vil- 
lages, the whole male population of 
which, from the age of eighteen to 
forty, rose en masse at his summons, 

The Spaniards may now fully cal- 
culate upon every assistance from 
their Portuguese neighbours, who 
have determined to make common 
cause with them, as appears from 
the following report of a committee, 
made by Senor Moura, in the Lisbon 
Congress, on the 14th of February. 
The committee proposed the follow- 
ing project of a decree, which was 
well received. 1st. Every invasion of 
the Peninsula made for the purpose of 
destroying or modifying the political 
institutions adopted by Spain, shall be 
considered as a direct aggression on 
Portugal. The whole force shall be 
immediately assembled, and posted 
in the positions proper to resist such 
aggression. 2d. The recruiting shall 
be carried on with the utmost dili- 
gence, to raise the army of the first 
line to 60,000 men, at least, of all 
arms. 3d. The corps of militia shall 
be raised to their full complement, 
and the government. shall organize 
them in a manner suitable to the 
service which they are to perform. 
4th. A national guard shall be form- 
ed in Lisbon and Oporto. In Por- 
tugal, indeed, it appears to be high 
time for the friends of the constitu- 
tion to make common cause with the 
friends nearest them, as their more 
distant enemies seem to be taking 
their case into. consideration... A. 


plot, hatched, as it. is puphomes by. 
the holy fraternity, he hy the 
Count Amarante, has just been de- 
tected in that country. Its imme< 
diate scene was the Villa Real, in 
the province of Tras,os Montes. No 
apprehension was felt, as the govern- 
ment, who were previously informed 
on the subject, had taken the neces- 
sary precautions. In order to give, 
them an opportunity of arresting 
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suspected persons, the Cortes had 
suspended, for three months, those 


there equivalent to our habeas corpus. 
The plot is said to have been well 
devised in order to produce a counter 
revolution, and in pursuance of it a 
list of a new ministry was handed to 
the King, but he firmly rejected it. 


The Portuguese ambassador received gr 


orders to leave Paris the moment 
the news arrived there of the actual 
invasion of the Spanish territory. _ 

The most recent accounts from 
Greece state that the Greeks were 
complete masters of the Morea ; that 
the Christians may be said to be 
without an enemy, and that the most 
complete concord prevailed amongst 
the chieftains. Patras and Corinth 
had surrendered. An article from 
Constantinople, however, dated the 
10th of Feb. states that Lord Strang- 
ford is on the point of issuing a pro- 
elamation in the Greek language, de- 
elaring ‘* that the Greeks are not to 
expect any assistance from the Chris- 
tian powers.” We confess, grieved 
as we should be to see such a decla- 
ration issued by any Christian am- 
bassador whatever, our regret would 
be much heightened by the circum- 
stance of an Englishman having been 
selected for the purpose. We will 
hope, for the sake of the country, that 
it is a fabrication. 

A dreadful fire has lately taken 
place at Canton, in China, which to- 
tally destroyed the East India Com- 
pany’s factories there. 13,000 chests 
of tea were destroyed, but fortunate- 
ly the treasure and specie were trans- 
rted on board their ships in time. 
he commerce, however, between 
China and.the Company will not be 
interrupted, as a select committee 
was appointed, who immediately en- 
gaged several suites of rooms for 
warehousing, and three private fac- 
tories. The loss occasioned by this 
accident was immense. Its full 
amount, however, cannot be ascer- 
tained, until the Heng, or security 
merchants, come to settle their ac-’ 


‘ 


counts. 
Our domestic intelligence for this 
month is almost exclusively confined 


to our Parliamentary Abstract, and 
this does not contain any details of 
very great interest, as the principal. 


discussions are reserved till after the: 


recess. 








April, 
Act, a motion was made by Colone} 


ho aedtek tareas 
was, wever, ne » On the 
— that it went to interfere with 
Royal prerogative. 
_ The usual discussions on the Navy 
and Army Estimates have taken place, 
and the sums required were voted 
after several obstinate attempts at 
retrenchment by Mr. Hume. That 
this ss indefatigable exer- 
tions have not passed, however, with- 
out some effect, appears by the ob- 
servation of Sir Thomas Osborne, who, 
in moving a sum of five millions and 
a half for the service of the Navy, 
for 1823, declared that the estimates 
were 217,000/. less than last year, 
though there were 4,000 men niore 


= ed. 
uted was made in the House 
of Commons by Lord A. Hamilton, 
for the production of certain papers 
relative to the arrest of Mr. Bowring. 
The motion’ was opposed by Mr. 
Cauming, on the ground that, if 
granted, it would countenance the 
notion that any British subject, tra- 
velling in France, hada right to call 
upon government to shield him 
, from the laws of the country: Those 
local laws, it appears, had not been 
violated in the case of Mr. Bowring ; 
if this be the case, we can only say, 
that even the al sway of the 
Bourbons w reconcile us 
to a residence within their jurisdic- 
tion. 

A communication was made to the 
House of Commons by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, announcing @ 

gift to the nation, from the King, of 
the voluminous and magnificent li- 
brary compiled with such care by his 
late Majesty. A:committee was ay 
pointed to consider the best mode 
of appropriating it to the useof the 
public ; and Sir C. said, that the 
arate aeentn ae 
it t of 80 

give all, who were capable of using 
it, the freest possible access. 

We are - to’! announce the 
death of the and ee 
Earl St. Vincent, but glad to 
in our Parliamentary Abstract the 
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sense which the nation entertains of 
his services. A monument has been 
voted tohis memory. Itisa 
coincidence that the death of Lord 
Keith was announced on the same 
day; we think he well deserved an 
association in the honours voted. 
Mr. Maberly introduced, unsuce 
cessfully, a plan of finance.as a subs 
stitute for the sinking fund, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was the - 
chase of stock by the sale of the land 
tax. His plan embraced. the repeal 
of the assessed taxes to the amount 


of 3,200,0002. 
An attempt was made by Mr. 
Peter Moore to the Insolvent 


Act, but it was resisted by the Soli- 
citor-General, who. pl himself 
to give his best consideration to 
check the frauds now too often suc- 
cessfully practised. 


AGRICULTURE. 


After the departure. of the snow, 
the usual operations of the season— 
preparing the land for the spring- 
sown crops, and getting them in— 
were busily going on in. spite of the 
almost continued series of cold and 
wet weather, when we are again 
surprised to see the earth thickly 
coated with its white dress, and the 
snow still drifting with great vio- 
lence before a north-wester. This 
sudden change will still further im- 
pede the operations of the field, which 
are already very backward. In the 
west of England, hay and fodder are 
already very scarce ; and every where 
the turnip crop, though less injured 
than was to be expected, is getting 
short, The superiority of the Swedes 
over every oaiad species has been 
manifested this year, more rom as 
bly than heretofore ; for they have suf- 
<relteo dete thait Se'tert. eae 
want of e grass will probabl 
felt with pa severity ; cd stock is 
certainly much more scarce than: has 

ty, it to thought, il be seen in 
Scarcity, it t, wi seen 
a higher price of all sorts of meat. 
The lavt Smithfield market exhibited 
a brisk trade, with a little ove- 
ment for beef, which was for 3s. 4d. 
to-4s, 4d. ; mutton was a little lower 
than the previous market day, say 
4s. to 42. 4d... Wool is. also a little 
improved and more:in demand. The 
Capital circumstance, however, affect 
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ing agriculture, is the growing opis 


nion that the domestic supply is not 
strange equal to the demand, that re. 
course must ere long be had to im- 


portation. The opmion Mr. Whit- 


more lately gave in the House of 
Commons to this effect, and the facta 
by which it was sup » are well 


known. We may add, that the fall- 
ing off of the supply to Mark Lane 
coastways since the last harvest, re+ 
latively to the same period in the 
preceding year, has been very con 
siderable. 

The two accounts stood as follows 


Quarters of Wheat. 
1821-22 Sixteen weeks from Sept. 
231283 


Wl i tnetienannecdneneene te 
145221 


Being a reduction of 86062 


_ Since the ecemeenpenent, of the 
present year, compared with last, the 
account’ exhibits the following re» 
sults :— 








Redaction 42,812 


Thus the supply has fallen off 
about one-third. The average sup- 
ply of wheat to Mark Lane in 1819; 
was 6000 quarters per week ; in 1820, 
7000 ; in 1821, not quite 9000; in 
1822, about 9000. The deficiency in 
the early part of this period, it is 
conceived, was made De by the 
prize grain introduced sold in 
1818-19; and the increased supply 
of the late years is accounted for by 
the appearance of the English stock, 
whiclt was Se the great 
influx of the foreign, which was 
held over by the grower till forcéd to 
sell. Now the supply is found to be 
som below 7000 quarters per 
week, it is thought that both these 
causes are past, and that the country, 
left to its own growth, will soon need 
foreign assistance. This is the poirit 
page treuleaed 1estion fot 
the who qi F 
upon it depends all the rest. ' 

| COMMERCE. | 

- The delay in the actual commence- 
ment of hostilities, and even a degree 
of uncertainty whether they would 
really take place at all, have caused 
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trade to remain in a kind of feverish 
state of suspense, without materially 
affecting the prices of the principal 
articles. At the beginning of this 
month, the declaration of a new go- 
vernment contract for 100,000 gal- 
lons of rum, before the whole of the 

receding contract was delivered 
into the King’s warehouse, caused a 
great sensation in the market, and 
the prices advanced ; but the contract 
having been effected on extremely 
low terms, viz. 45,000 gallons at 
ls. 93d. and the remainder at 1s.94d. 
the result was'a great a in 
the market, from which it has not re- 
covered, though the holders are ra- 
ther more firm. Hemp has rather 
declined sincé ‘the government con- 
tract, which was only for 3000 tons, 
the usual quantity.in time of peace. 
The prices of Lrish provisions, beef, 
pork, bacon, and butter, have ad- 
vanced considerably, from the in- 
creased probability of war. Though 
sugar, coffee, and other articles have 
not been much altered in England, 
it is certain that the prices are 
advancing in Holland, ~Germany, 
and Sweden, which must ultimate- 
ly affect the English market. The 
news of a dreadful fire at Canton, 
in which an immense quantity of 
merchandise was destroyed, includ- 





[Apri 
ing many thousand chests of tea 
(some accounts say. 30,000 chests, 
or two cargoes), has..had no effect 
on the market... There have late- 
ly been considerable shipments of 
rice to the south of: France. Should 
there be a protracted war in Spain, 
rice is expected to be in great de- 
mand. It is also probable that a 
great part of the foreign corn, now in 

nd here (nearly 800,000 quarters), 
may find a market in the south of 
Europe. The real. state of the rela- 
tions between, England and Spain, is 
still involved in impenetrable obscu- 
rity ; but it seems confidently believed 
that some arrangements have been 
made, and that others are in prepa- 
ration, which will-be highly advan- 
tageous to the commercial interests 
of the United Kingdom. A higlily 
gratifying statement has been made 
in the House of Commons, by Mr. 
Wallace, which proves that the fo- 
reign commerce of the empire has 
experienced a very great improve- 
ment, and that the exports of last 
year were equal to those of any pre- 
ceding ‘year, even at the most flou- 
rishing period. 

The following official statement, 
however, shows an important decline 
in the shipping employed :— 


An Account of the Tonnage entered Outwards for the East Indies and China, in each 
year, from 1818 to 1822, inclusive; also, a similar Account of the Tonnage entered 


Inwards from the East Indies and China, during the same period :— 


In the year 1818 - 1819 1820 1821 1822 
Outwards .... 104,692 66,525 69,265 68,155 73,102 tons 
Inwards .... 100,643 —-93,459' «82,294 70,647 63,915 

An Account of the Tormage of Vessels engaged in the trade between Great Britain and 


the British West Indies, in the last five years, ending 5th January, 1823; distinguish- 


ing each year :— 
1818 1819 
Inwards .... 238,763 235,776 
Outwards .... 216,059 226,218 
Total ..;... 454,822 461,994 


1820 1821 1822 

- 229,515 233,491 © 223,259 
- 217,744 230,830 192,275 
447,259 464,321 . 415,534 


An Account of the Amount of Revenue derived from the Duties of Customs and Excise 
upon the various products of the British West Indies, in each of the five years term- 
nating the 5th of January, 1823; distinguishing each year. 





. 1819 1820 1821. ae Fe 
Sugar. «sic. oo ciceue. £2,279,845 3,316,859  . 3,322,676 - 3,442, 3,330,40 
ees Dah dl “1,776,835 1,754,929. 1,684,412. 1,576,484. 1,623,400 
Cocoa and Coffee..." 268,117 325,179 341,561 370,306 . . 373,075 
Maliogany ......... | 52,402 35,583 45,859 43,864 39,450 
Cotton Wool ...... 46,506 © 25.5 20,774 9,508 265 
Molasses .....-.... 11,461 21,088 “13,867 © ~ '28;175 38,916 
Pimento .......... 10,696 11.2638. 10,020 10,050 © 11,601 
All other articles 44,058 37,450" «80,738 33,604 = 33,843 
Total.........£4,489,924 5,526,935 5,469,907 5,514;245. 6,351,306 
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Mr. Ottley’s splendid Work on the Ita- 
lian School of Design is completed, and 
will be published in the Month of April. 

A Second Edition of Clare’s Village 
Minstrel, with a Sketch of his Cottage at 
Helpstone, will be published in a few days. 

Captain Franklin's Narrative of his 
perilous Journey from the Shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Mouth of the Copper 
Mine River, will certainly be published on 
the 12th of April. 

Mr. James, Author of the Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain, has in the Press 
the second Part of that Work, which com- 
pletes it. 

Dr. Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancient Are 
mour, a book calculated y to facili- 
tate a right Understanding of the early 
Historians, and to throw much Light on 
the Manners of our Ancestors, is expected 
to appear in the course of next Month. 

The Geography, History, and Statistics 
of America and the West Indies, as ori- 
ginally published in the American Atlas of 
Messrs, Cary and Lea, of Philadelphia, are 
re-printing in this Country, in one volume 
évo. with much additional Matter. 

Mrs. Holderness has in the Press a Vo- 
lume entitled New Russia, being some 
Account of the Colonization of that Coun- 
try, and of the Manners and Customs of 
the Colonists. To which is added, a brief 
Detail of a Journey over land from Riga to 
the Crimea, by way of Kico, accompanied 
with Notes on the Crim Tartars. 





The following works are in the Press :— 


Journal of a Tour in France inthe Years — 


1816 and 1817. By Frances Jane Carey. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo. 

Poems. By Hartley Coleridge, Esq. One 
Volume. - 

Sketches of Youth. By the Author of 
Dangerous Errors. 

Popular Observations upon Muscular 
Contraction. By Mr. Oliver. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vol. 
12, containing the Romance of the Forest. 
By Mrs, Radcliff. 


Literary Intelligence. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Lectures on the Book of Genesis, By 
the Rev. Dr. Rudge. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a Series 
of Plates. Drawn and engraved by G. 
Cruikshank. 

A Reprint of Southwell’s Mary Mag- 
dalene’s Funeral Tears for the Death of our 
Saviour, in Royal 16mo. with Portraits. 

A Memorandum of a Conversation which 
passed between the Emperor Napoleon and 
Lord Viscount Ebrington, at Elba, 8vo. 

The Cambri art (intended as a 
Companion to the Oxford Sausage), con- 
sisting of Epigramatic and Satiric Poetical 
Effusions, &c. &c. Dainty Morsels, served 
up by Cantabs on various Occasions. De- 
dicated to the Members of the University 
of Cambridge. By Socius. 

Essays and Sketches in Prose. By M. 
G. Milner, jun. of Derby. 

A Translation of Precis Elementaire de 
Physiologie, tom. second. Par F, Magendie. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary, 
for the Year 1823. Vol. VII. containing 
Memoirs of celebrated Men, who have died 
in 1821-22. 

A New Edition of the Saxon Chronicles, 
with an English Translation and Notes, 
critical and explanatory. By the Rev. J. 
Ingram, Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, and late Saxon Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Integrity, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland. 
one Vol. 12mo. 

A General History of the County of 

"ork. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LLD. FSA. FRS. complete in 2 Vols. folio. 

Wine and Walnuts; or, after-dinner 

Chit-Chat. By a Cockney Greybeard. 


2 Vols. 12mo. 
By the Rev. T. Bowdler. 


Sermons. 
Vol. III. 8vo. 

King of the Peak. By the Author of 
the Cavalier, 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Other Times ; or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall. By the Author of the Lollards, Cal- 
tho &c. 3 Vols. 12mo, 

The Three Perils of Women, Tove, 
Learning, and Jealousy. By James Hogg. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Education. 

Hebrew Elements, or a Practical In- 
struction to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, for the Use of Learners, who 
were not taught the Hebrew at School. 
Price 6s, ; 

Institutes of Latin Grammar. By John 
Grant, AM. 8vo. 12s. 

Fine Arts. 

Illustrations of the Sketch Book, and 
Knickerbocker’s New York, by Leslie. 
11 Plates and a Portrait, Bvo. 14. 11s. 6d. 
4to. 21. 10s. India Bl. 138. Gd. 

Illustrations of Rookh, from Paint. 

Arnit, 1823. 





ings by R. Smirke, Esq. RA. 8vo. 14s. 
French proofs, 4to. 1/. 4s. 

Picturesque Views in the City of Paris, 
and its Environs. The ori Drawings 
by Mr. Fred. Nash. The li d ~ 
ment by Mr. John Scott, and M. P. B. de 
la Bossiere, 2 Vols. royal 4to. 8/4 impe- 


rial, pet at BS 
) istory and y- 
Edinburgh Annual , 1820, Vol. 
XIII. Parts I. and II. 2ls. Boards. 


Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own 
Time, with the su Passages of the 
Firet Volume, and Nows. By the Earls 
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586 Works Lately Published. CApril, 


of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, and Speaker 
Onslow, hitherto unpublished. ‘To which 
are added, the Cursory Remarks of Swift, 
and other Observations. 6 Vols. 8vo. price 
47s. in sheets. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. By James Elmes. 
3. 3s. 4to. Boards. 

Medicine. 

An Essay on the Medicinal Efficacy and 
Employment of the Bath Waters. By 
Edward Barlow, MD. 8s. 


Miscellaneous. 

Letiers on the Importance, Duty, and 
Advan of Early Rising, addressed to 
Heads of Families, the Man of Business, 
the Lover of Nature, the Student, and the 
Christian. By A. C. Buckland. The Fifth 
Edition, with an additional Letter and a 
Preface. Foolscap 8vo. with a Frontis- 
piece, price 6s. 

The Third Edition of the Confessions of 
an English Opium Eater, 5s. 

Universal Stenography ; or, a Practical 
System of Short Hand Writing. By 
William Harding, 12mo. 3s. 

Aneedotes of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Revolutions, By Count Pecchio, 
with an Introduction, By Edward, Bla- 
quiere, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A new Translation of Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric ; with an Introduction and Appendix, 
explaining its Relation to his exact Philo- 
sophy. By John Gillies, LLD. &vo. 12s. 

Rational Sports, or the Game of Trades 
and Commerce. By Mrs. Teachwell, 1s. 6d. 

Details of the Arrest, Imprisonment, 
and Liberation of Mr. Bowring by the 
Bourbon Government of France. 8vo, 4s. 

Colombia, being a Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, Agricultural, Commercial, and 
Political Account of that Country. 2 Vols. 
vo. 1h. lbs. 

The Orlando, Innamorato, translated 
into Prose. By William Stewart Rose. 
Bvo. Os. 6d. 

The Naturalist’s Repository, or a Month- 
ly Miscellany of Exotic Natural History ; 
consisting of elegantly coloured Plates, 
with appropriate scientific and general 
Descriptions. By E. Donovan, FLS. &c. 
Vol. I. containing Twelve Numbers, 22 2s. 

Essays, relative to the Habits, Charac- 
ter, and Moral Improvement of the Hin- 
doos, which have originally appeared in the 
Friend of India. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. 


Novels and Tales. 

Trials of Margaret Lindsay. By the 
Author of Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Lite. 10s. 6d. 

The Pioneers, or the Source of the Sus- 
quehanna; a Descriptive Tale. By the 
Author of The Spy. 3 Vols. 12mo. 18. 

Spirit of Buncle; or, Surprising Adven- 
tures of John Buncle, Esq. 12mo. 8s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, Vols. 9, 
10, 11; containing Tom Jones. Price 9s. 


Poetry. 

The Flood -of Thessaly, the Girl of 
Provence, and other Poems. By Barry 
Cornwall. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Fudge Family in England. Fools. 
cap 8vo. 7s. 

_ A Second Volume of Specimens of the 
Russian Poets. Translated by Mr, Bow- 
ring. F Bvo. 8s. 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 

The Maid’s Revenge, a Summer Even. 
ing’s Tale, with other Poems. By Cheviot 
Ticheburn. 8vo. 5s. 

The Proud Shepherd's Tragedy, a Scenic 
Poem in Eighteen Scenes, edited by Joseph 
Downes, 9s. 

Blossoms, by Robert Millhouse; being 
a selection of Sonnets from his various 
Manuscripts, with Prefatory Remarks on 
his humble Station, distinguished Gehius, 
and Moral Character. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LLD. 2s. 6d. 


Political Economy. 

The Golden Age; or England in 1822- 
23: in a Political Epistle to a Friend 
Abroad. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Domestic Policy of the British Em- 
pire viewed in connection with its Foreign 
Interests. 8vo. 9s. 

Reflections on the State of Ireland in 
the 19th Century, the progressive Opera- 
tion of the Causes which have produced it, 
and the Measures best calculated to remove 
some and mitigate the Effects of others of 
them. Addressed to Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. 8vo. 7s. 


Theology. 

Family Devotion, a Course of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for Four.Weeks. By 
William Wass, AM. 4s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Patriarchal, Levitical, and Chris- 
tian Dispensations. By G. S. Faber, BD. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21s, boards, 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison, or 
Christianity compared with Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, Ancient Philosophy, and 
Deism. By W. B. Collyer, DD, 14s. 

Voyages, &c. 

Journal of a Voy a the Northern 
Whale-Fishery, including Researches and 
Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of West 
Greenland, in the Autumn of 1822. By 
William Scoresby, Jun. 8yvo. 16s. 

Account of an Expedition from Pitts- 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains, performed 
in the Years 1819-20, by Order of the 
United States’ Government, under the Com- 
mand of Major S. H. Long. By Edwin 
James. .3 Vol. 8vo. 1. 16s. 

The Belgian Traveller. By Edmund 
Boyce. Illustrated with Maps and Views. 
18mo. 8s. bound. ; 

The ‘I'raveller’s Guide down the Rhine. 
By A. Schreiber, with a Map, 18mo. 8s, 

Narrative of a senting in the Morea. 
By Sir W. Gell, MA. FRS. FSA. los. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. J. Black, to the Vicarage of Grey's 
Thurrocks, Essex.—The Rev. J. W. Peters, to the 
Rectory of Quenington, Gloucestershire.—-The 
Rey. F. S. Trotman, to the Vicarage of Dalling- 
tou, Notts; and Steke Goldington and Gayhurst, 
BKucks.—The Rev. K. P. B. Henshaw, appointed 
Domestic Chaplin to the Marquis of Tweedale.— 
The Rev. H. N. Pearson, DD. one of his Majes- 
ty’s Domestic Chaplains, to the Deanery of Sarum, 
vold by the death of the Rev. C. Talbot; Patron, 
the King. —The Rev. W. M. Pierce, BA. of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, to the Vicarages of Burwell 
and Gelceby, Lincolnshire; Patron, M. B. Lister, 
Esq. of Burwell Park,—The Key. C, Henley, MA, 
to the Perpetual Caracy of Wantesden, Suffolk.— 
The Rev, T. Bouwens, BA. of Merton College, 
Oxford, to the Prebend of Brampton, Liucola. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The Chancellor's Two Gold 
Medals for the best classical Scholars among the 
commencing Bachelors of Arts, have been ad- 
judged to F. Field, of Trinity College, and T. 
Crick, of St, John’s, . 

Members Prizes: Subjects for the present 

ear: 

For the senior Bachelors: ** Quwnam sunt Ec. 
clesie legibus stabilite beneficia, et qua ratione 
maxime promovenda?” 

For the middle Bachelors; “ Qui fructus His- 
torie Ecclesiastice studiosis percipiendi sunt)" «g 

Porson Prize: Shakspeare, Heury VIII. Act 5, 
Scene 6. ** This Royal Lnfant,” to“ so staud fixed,” 
eeere Tragicum lambicum Trimetram Acatalec- 

icum. 








BIRTHS. 
Feb. 19. At Witham-lodge, Suffolk, the lady of W. 
W. Laard, Esq. a daughter, 
21. In Perey-street, the lady of James Clayton, 


sq. a 8On. 

22. At Atherstone-hall, Viscountess Anson, a 
daughter, 

— ‘The lady of Robert Thomas Dimsdale, Esq. a 
daughter. 

23. lu Dartmouth-street, the lady of Lancelot Ho- 
tham, Esq, a daughter. 


March 3. In Portland-place, at her father’s, W. 
Williams, Esq. MP. the lady of Captain H. Lo- 
raine Baker, RN. CB. a daughter. 

— In Gloucester-piace, the lady of M. M‘Na- 
mara, Esq. a son. 

5. In Dover-street, the lady of W. Turner, Esq. a 
son. 

— At Camden Town, the lady of John Sparrier, 
wae Assistant Commissary General to theforces, 
a danghter. 

— ln York-street, Portman square, Mrs. C. Wil- 
son, a daughter, 

13. At Maresfield, Sussex, the lady of W. Day, 

_Esq. a daughter, 
10. In Somerset-p!ace, the lady of Wailer Clifton, 
16 1k Upper M M 
h Upper Montague-strect, Montague-square, 
the = ot W.H. Roberts, Esq. a enahter, 

19. The lady of Sandford Graham, Esq.. MP. 8 
daughter. 

— in Duke-street, Westminster, the lady of Chas. 
Tulk, Esq. MP. a daughter. 

— At Greenham-lodge, Berks, the lady of Robert 
Taylor, jan. Esq. a daughter. 

20. la Upper Harley-street, the lady of Alexander 
Henry, Eq. a dauzhter. 


IN SCOTLAND. 
At Edinburgh, in St. Andrew’s-square, the lady of 
Lieut,-Col. Wauchope, a daughter. 


March 3. Lieut. J. Lamb, RN. to Emma, daughter 
of Joho Rebiason, Esq. of Holloway. 
— At Newent, Gloucestershire, bv the Archdeacon 
of Worcester, Jobn Lechmere. Esq. KN. second 
son of the fate Vice-Admiral Lecumere, of 
Steeple Aston, ‘to Anna Maria, yatigest 
daughter of the late Hou, Andrew Foley, MP. 


of Newport-house, Herefordshire, and of Hase- 
ley-conrt, Oxfordshire. 

5. At Ludlow, the Kev, Charles Collins Crunsp, to 
Sarah, third daughter of the late Wade Browne, 


sq. 

6. At St. George's Bloomsbury, Thomas Perry, 
Esq. of Montague-square, and of the East India 
Company's Civil Service, bengal, to Maria Jane, 
youngest daughter of George Watlington, Esy, 
of Upper Bedford. place, Russel-square, 

— James Davidson, Esq. of Axminster, in the 
county of Devon, to Mary, only daughter of T. 

Bridge, Esqr of Winford ee Dorsetshire, 

— At Mary-le-bone church, H.R. Reynolds, jan, 
Esq. to Mary Anne, fourth danghter of the late 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, bart. and eldest daugh- 
ter of the dowager Lady Knatchball, of Wim- 
pole-street. 

— At Mary-le-bone church, George Jackson, Esq. 
to Elizabeth Moira, third daughter of Thomas 
~ a aee Esq. of Park-crescent, Portlaud- 
place. 

— At Pershore, the Rev. John Hurst, son of RK. 
Hurst, Esq. MP. of Horsham-park, Sussex, to 
Catherine, second daughter of the Rev. the 
> anaes Probyn, of Pershore, Worcester- 
shire. 

— At St. George's, Hanover-square, Phillipe Louis 
Joseph Karon de Dion, to Eliza, second daugh- 
ter of W, Bicknell, Esq. of Clarges-street. 

1}. At York, Johu Bogue, Esq. of Great James- 
street, London, to Susan, voungest daughter of 
the late John liepworth, Esq. of York. ' 

12. At Walcot Church, Bath, R. A. T, Steward, 
Fsq. of Nottington, in the county of Dorset, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Dorset Militia, to Louisa 
Henrietta, only daughter of Edward Morgan, 
Esq. of Golden Grove in the county of Flirt. 

13. At St. Pancras’ new church, by the Kev. Johu 
Messiter, the Kev. W. Moore Harrison, Kector 
of Cleghanger, in the county of Devon, to Eli- 
gabeth, youngest daughter of the late W. Dyne, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn- fields. 

— Frederick Cass, Fsq. of Beaulieu-lodge, Winch - 
more-hill, to Martha, eldest daughter of Joha 
Dell Potter, Esq. of Ponder’s End. 

— At Fdmonton, Isaac Walker, Esq. eldest son 
of J. Walker, Esq, of Arno’s-grove, Southgate, 
toSophia, eldest daughter of J. Vickris Taylor, 
Esq. of Southgate. 

-- At Lambeth, Edward, son of E. T. ‘Thornt 
Esq. of Kennington, to Mary Ann, seco 
daryhter of J. Bacon, Esq. of Sidmouth, Devon, 

17. At St. James’s Charch, by the Very fev, the 
Deanof Hochester, George Carr Glyn, Esq. son 
of Sir Richard Carr Glyn, Bart. of Guuuts, 
Dorset, to Mariasne, dauzhter of Pascoe Greu- 
fell, MP. of Taploc-house, Bucks. 


ABROAD. 


At the Ambassador's Goeneh at Paris, Robert 
Wood! , Exq. President of Cains College, 
and Plamian Professor of Astronomy at the 


Us of Cambridge, to Harriet, daughter of 
the late W. Vik len 7.7 of inde sg nts 
Hamburg, J. Kruger, . of the Firm o 
Nan eat Cals Madetra, to Madame Ida Vou 
Pie:siu, of that city. , 
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488 Deaths. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 16. At Shaldon Cottage, near Deal. Capt, E. 
Kittoe, KN. 

20. At Chelsea, Lady Lydia Turnour, ter of 
ton, and erapecdaoghter to Thomes Lord Archer. 
ton, an er > 

2). At Hertbury, near Gloucester, in her 47th 
year, Catherine, lady of Robert Canning, Esq. 
of Hinlip, Worcester; and wy ter and 
co-heiress of the late Sir Walter Abingdon 
Compton, Bart, 

22. At Holbeach, Lincolnshire, Jacob Sturton, 


_ aged 75. 

23. Miss Lacy Barch, only sister of J. R. Burch, 
Esq. of Brandon, Suffolk, late MP. for Thetford, 

— In Piadror ewes Westminster, Mrs. Sheldon, 
relict of Ralph Sheldon, Esq. MP. 

24. In George-street, Portman-square, Lady La- 
a tg relict of Vice-Admiral Sir John Laforey, 

art 


27. In consequence of a fit of apoplexy with which 
he was seized while walking in his garden, the 
receding Sanday, the Rev. Charles Talbot, 
Jean of Salisbury, youngest son of the late 
Hon, and Rev. Dr. Talbot. 
-— At Frome House, in Dorsetshire, Nicholas 
Gould, Esq. of one of the oldest families of that 
qouaty, and brother of the late Countess of Staf- 


RN. 
2. In his 64th year, Charles Drummond, Esq. 
wi , after und 


— At her residence, Stoke Cottage, near Guild- 
ford, aged 84, Lady Burnaby, relict of Admiral 
Sir W. Burnaby, Bart. of Broughton Hall, Ox- 
fordshire. 

3. At her house, in Stratton-street, Mrs. Craufurd, 
relict of Major-General Cutlin Craufurd. 

- At Rolls Park, after a few days’ illness, and 
after having Just completed his 2lst year, Wm. 
Harvey, Esq. only surviving son of Admiral Sir 
Eliot Harvey, MP, for Essex. 

4. A Bath, Isabella, relict of Admiral Arthur 


Philip. 

5. In Harton Crescent, aged 29, Maria Hannah 
Isabella, wife of John Betham, Esq. late Police 
Magistrate and Coroner of Madras. 

6. At his house, in Grafton-street, Jasper Vaux, 
Esq. in his 56th year. 

8. In Lower Brook-street, Sir William Daff Gor- 
don, Bart. many years Representative in Par- 
liameat for the city of Worcester. 

— In Somerset-street, Portman-square, in her 
_ year, Mary, Countess Dowager of Rose- 


rry. 

— At Cheltenham, Essex, Mrs. Scott, of Chigwell, 
Essex, relict of W. Scott, Esq. of Austin Friars, 
in her 64th year. 

-~— In Blandford-place, Regent’s Park, John Ar- 
mitage Brown, Esq. 

9. At Gwynne House, Woodford-bridge, Essex, 
yy! urmester, Esq. in his 78th year. 

10. At his heuse, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
after a short illness, the Rev. W. Bingley, ° 
FLS. author of Animal Biography, Usefal Know- 
ledge, and various other works of instruction. 

— At Keading, in his 80th year, Richard Maul, Esq. 

— At Borough Bridge-hall, Yorkshire, aged 31, 
Socmedate Lawson, Esq. late MP. for Borough 

r e. 

1]. At Brighton, Mrs. Gale, relict of Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Henry Richmond Gale, of Bardsea Hall, 
Lancashire. 

12. At his house, ia Dean-street, May Fair, after 
a few days’ illness, Lieut.-Gen. H. M. Gordon. 
-— In Sloane-street, in his 67th year, Baron Best, 
oue of his Majesty’s Hanoverian Counsellors, 

KCH. and FRS. 

13. At Rochett’s, near Brentwood, in his 89th 
year, the Right Hon, John Jervis, Earl St. Vin- 
cent, GCB. His Lordship was made Post Cap- 
tain, April 10, 1786; Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
December 3, 1790; Vice Admiral, April 12 
1704; Admiral, Feb 14, 1799; and Admiral 
of the Fleet, July 19, 1821, He was also ap- 
parated General of the Royal Mariaes, May ¥, 

-— Mrs. Cooper, relict of the late Rev. Samuel Lo- 
eg ey ee 

-_ es ra n, rs. 
the late Fysh De Burgh, Esq. , 





C April, 


14, At Turville-park, neat Henley-upon-Th 
in his 5th year, the celebrated General De’. 


16. At Aldborough, in the County of Norfolk, Geo. 
Rising, Esq. 
18, At his house in Berkeley-square, Geo, N. Vin- 
went, Esqe 
om. in Derby-street, Westminster, Heary Gunnell, 
Esq. 53 years one of the Clerks of the House of 


mons. 
~— At Ashford-lodge, Halstead, in his 24th year. 
Angelo, youngest son of Firmin De Tuastet, Esq, 
20. In Half Moon-st General the Right Hon, 
Sir George Beckwith, GCB. Colonel of the 89th 


regiment. 
IN SCOTLAND. 

At Friar’s Hall, Roxburgshire, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ashburton, after only two hours’ illness. 

At Fo iss Dunbar, ' 

At Kin e, the Rt. Hon. Geo. Viscount Keith, 
Admiral of the Red, GCB. &c. in his 76th year. 
His Lordship was son of the late Charles Lord 
Elphinstone. He was made Post Captain, March 
ll, 1775; Rear Admiral, April 12, 1794; Vice 

Admiral, January 1, 1795; Admiral, January |, 


1801. 
In Prince’s-street, Edinburgh, in his 93d year, 
Robert Crai « of Riccarton, the last male 


heir of Sir Craig, of Riccarton, the 
great feudal lawyer of Scotland. Mr, Craig was 
admitted Advocate in 1754, and was one of the 
Commissaries of Edinb » Which office he re- 
pact many years ago., It is remarkable, that 
his father’s elder brother succeeded to the 
estate of Riccarton in January 1681, so that 
there has been only one descent in the family 
for 142 years. 
IN IRELAND. fie ie 

At Belan, in the County of Kildare, the on. 
John Stratford, Earl of A ‘ 

In Kildare-street, Dublin, Sir Thomas Bond, Bart. 
in his 46th year. 


ABROAD. 
At Nice, where ape gone for the recovery of his 
health, the Hon. Edward Spencer Cowper, bro- 


therof Earl C ‘ 

At Rome, in his 52d year, Edward Berkeley Port- 
man, Esq. of Bryanstone. 

At Tours, in consequence of a fall from his horse, 
S. Atterson, Esq. late of Portland-place. 

At Abbeville, on his way to Paris, ; 
Caulfield, only son of the Earl of Charlemont. 
By this event the Hon. Henry Caulfield, brother 
to the Earl, and oneof the Representatives for 
the County of Armagh, becomes presumptive 
heir to the title and estates. 

At Ghent, Sir Thomas Constable, Bart. of Tixall, 
Staffordshire, op Burton Constable, Yorkshire. 

At Calcutta, in his 38th year, of an attack of cho- 

At Paris: Robt! featheote, mae of Sir Gil 
t s, t. cot 4 

: ey ey ery Bart. Le es literature and 
the arts have lost a y patron. 

At Malta, Stephen Galeloed, Bag, of the Ordaance 
Medical Department. 

At St. Christopher's, 26, Mrs. Maxwell, a 
of Chas. Maxwell, Esq. Governor of that Island, 
only daughter of Colonel Douglas, of Annan. 
and first cousin of the Marquis of Queensberry. 

At Rome, Charlotte, the lady of Joseph Jellicoe, 
Esq. of London, Merchant, and second daughter 
of Egerton Leigh, Esq. of High Leigh and 

a i al a ae 

e es, m ’ 
mh sy marry gtthigety 
of Berechure . 
At Lansanne, (Feb. 36) in his 66th year, Joba 


accom- 

higher walk of his profession, but = in the 
geatier - a- 

very first circles of society. Bye re marks of 


a guest at the 
eng parties at ce House, A ed 
a iterary eman, 
has enjoyed his fiteaate friendship daring forty 
At St. Omer, aged 58, John Hudson, Esq. Post 
Captain of the 


At Havee, Capt, A, ; at the Royal Navy. 











